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LORD CLONCURRY’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


T has been more than once our 

duty in the course of the last 
three years to rebuke a practice be- 
coming, unhappily, too common in 
modern literature, whereby the vices 
and follies of historic al personages 
long dead are raked out of their 
graves, and prejudices gendered 
against whole “classes which could 
not at any moment be justified or 
defended except in their application 
to individuals. But it never en- 
tered into our minds to anticipate 
that contemporary correspondence 
would come to be so dealt with. 
We laboured under the impression— 
a mistaken one, as the event proves 
-—that private feeling and public 
eonvenience alike forbade the sacri- 
lege. We fancied that letters writ- 
ten and words spoken in the con- 
fidence of familiar or official inter- 
course were sacred ; that noblemen 
and gentlemen, who had been par- 
ties to political negotiations, felt 
themselves constrained to keep their 


own counsel ; that it was a point of 


honour with them to suffer wrong 
rather than expose the weaknesses 
of their colleagues to the world; 
that they were morally bound, un- 
less questioned in a court of law or 
in either House of Parliament, to 
be silent. In so thinking it now 
appears that we laboured under the 
weight of a worn-out prejudice. 
There is no such principle among 


men as mutual confidence. What 
Tom communicates to Harry to-day 
in the openness of his heart, Harry 
claims the right to publish to- 
morrow, or next week, or next year, 
should it suit bis convenience or 
jump with his humour to do so. 
We are no longer to live for society 
and for ourselves, giving and taking 
each with each the urbanities of a 
frank and generous intercourse. 
Quite otherwise. Our individual 
conduct is to be stereotyped in its 
most minute particulars, in order 
that coming generations may read 
both our actions and our motives, 
and learn wisdom from the study. 
So, at least, says Lord Cloncurry. 
And he has brought his theory into 
practice, after a fashion and to an 
extent which we do not remember 
to have seen paralleled, either in 
this country or elsewhere. When 
Lord Londonderry put forth the 
correspondence of his brother, we 
thought that he had gone pretty far 
in a wrong direction ; for there 
are still living many persons to 
whom the publication of their own 
letters could not fail of giving pain ; 
and the great event in Lord Castle- 
reagh’s early life was of so delicate a 
nature that good taste, not to refer 
to any higher motive, would have 
doubtless restrained any other guar- 
dian of his fame from dragging it 
just yet into light. But Lord Lon- 
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donderry’s proceeding is an act of 
prudence and propriety when com- 
pared with this of his noble coun- 
tryman. We really never read such 
a book as Lord Cloncurry has manu- 
factured out of the personal recol- 
lections of his own life and times. 
It is not only the most audacious, 
but it is the most unjustifiable act 
in a long life of unjustifiable pro- 
ceedings. Whatthe Whigs are say- 
ing to it we do not know; what 
Lord Anglesey, in particular, thinks 
of his friend’s discretion and can- 
dour it is impossible to guess: but 
this much is certain, that Whigs, 
Repealers, and Tories too, if the 
present abstract of their sayings and 
doings be fair, as little deserve the 
political support of wise men as they 
are entitled to the personal respect 
of good men. As for the author of 
the compilation, we take it for 
granted that he has put himself out 
of the pale of society. To be sure, 
society and he cannot have much 
more to say to one another. We 
may keep a Commander-in-chief at 
the head of our army after he has 
turned fourscore, and lay the onerous 
duties of Master - general of the Ord- 
nance, whatever these happen to be, 
on the shoulders of a field-marshal 
tending towards four score and ten. 
But at seventy-five, or thereabouts, 
the agitation business usually grows 
slack ; and Lord Cloncurry, accord- 
ing to his own shewing, has capped 
threescore and fifteen. Perhaps, 
therefore, the publication of this 
volume now on our table is to be 
accepted as an advertisement of the 
sale of his lordship’s stock-in-trade. 
At all events, we shall be very much 
surprised if it have not the effect, 
not only of putting an end to all his 
old connexions, but of preventing 
the growth of any new correspond- 
ence on national subjects between 
him and any person in his sound 
senses. However, our concern with 
the taste and social and political 
morality of the work is very slight. 
It is with the contents of as extra- 
ordinary a book as ever came under 
our own or, we veuture to say, our 
readers’ observation, that we have 
to do; and to that we shall address 
ourselves. 


Notwithstanding the undoubted truth 
of Solomon’s proposition, that ‘ there is 
nothing new under the sun,’ it has al- 
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ways seemed to me that any man who 
has lived through three-quarters of a 
century must have had knowledge forced 
upon him, which, though not new, would 
yet, if communicated in a plain tale, teach 
many a useful lesson to those who are 
girding themselves for entrance upon 
that pilgrimage, of whose perils and joys 
the wisest of the young must always form 
an inaccurate estimate. 

Such are the terms in which Lord 
Cloncurry opens his confessions,— 
such the text on which he founds his 
sermon. From the discourse itself 
we learn that the noble author was 
born on the 15th of August, 1773 ; 
that at twelve years of age he went 
to school at Prospect, Blackrock, 
an academy of which Dr. Burrowes 
was at the head; that he was re- 
moved thence to Dr. Bancroft’s 
establishment at Chester; and that, 
resisting his father’s and the Bishop 
of Chester’s wish to transplant him 
to Brazenose College, Oxford, he 
became a member of the university 
of ‘his native city, where he gra- 
duated in 1791.’ Even at this ten- 
der age his lordship, then the Hon. 
Valentine Lawless, had managed, 
by some process or another, to drink 
deep of the waters of Liberalism. 
He attached himself in consequence 
to that section of the alumni between 
whose ‘ youthful patriotism and the 
bigotry and servility of the heads of 
the society a strong antagonism ex- 
isted,’ and chose as his particular 
friend Mr. Edward Lawson ; for this, 
among other reasons, that he was the 
son of a glazier. Of course we do 
not think the worse of Mr. Lawson 
because his father belonged to the 
only order of citizens who thrive by 
riots and the smash of windows; 
but we make a note of the fact 
because Lord Cloncurry places it 
conspicuously on record, for the 
sake, as it appears to us, of having 
a sly wipe at those aristocratic pre- 
judices which in this country keep, 
for the most part, glaziers and gen- 
tlemen, peers and the spreaders of 
putty, in different spheres while cir- 
cumscribing the circle of social life. 

Having taken his degree and bid 
adieu to his friend Mr. Lawson, 
Mr. Lawless proceeded in 1792 to 
Switzerland, where he resided about 
two years, mixing all the while in 
the very cream of the Whig- Radical 
society of the day. Ofthese he spe- 
cifies several,—the late Duke of 
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Sussex, for example ; the late Earl 
of Carlisle, Lord Carmarthen, Lord 
Cholmondeley, and others. As was 
to be expected, he took as they did 
lovingly to the converse of Liberals 
of all lands; and the consequence 
was that his ‘ residence in Switzer- 
land sent him home more Irish than 
ever. Nor does he leave us in any 
doubt in regard to the meaning 
attached by himself to this expres- 
sion. ‘I left Ireland,’ he says, 
‘with a mind freely sown with the 
seeds of love of country and nation- 
ality, and hatred of the oppressions 
imposed upon the Irish masses by 
the oligarchy into whose hands the 
legislative power had fallen.’ We 
perfectly understand what is implied 
by this. His lordship was already 
a patriot, in the Irish sense of that 
term,—that is to say, he hated the 
English connexion, the English go- 
vernment, and the English name. 
And he has the candour to add,— 
‘ These seeds had begun to germinate 
under the culture of the Historical 
Society.’ Now, as it is elsewhere 
stated that the ‘antagonism which 
sprang up between the youthful 
patriotism of Trinity College and 
the bigotry and servility of the 
heads of that establishment’ ori- 
ginated in the suppression of this 
same ‘ Historical Society,’ it really 
does appear to us that ‘ the bigotry 
and servility’ were by no means 
to blame in that quarrel. In fact, 
they seem to have had the best of 
the argument. 

Our readers must not suppose, 
though we thus express ourselves, 
that we are either stupidly or wii- 
fully blind to the exceeding unfit- 
ness of the Irish Government at the 
close of the last century for the pur- 
poses which it professed to serve. 
Nothing can well be conceived more 
entirely or more atrociously out of 
order. It was the tyranny of the 
few over the many,—of a party, 
calling itself a religious party, over 
the great bulk of the people,—of a 
reckless, heedless, extravagant Pro- 
testant gentry, over a cowed yet 
revengetul Romanist population,— 
of an established cle rgy, more than 
lax in the performance of their du- 
ties, over a subdued, and in those 
days a well-bred, Romish priest- 
hood. Neither is it to be denied, 
that about the period of Lord Clon- 
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eurry’s birth, and for some years 
subsequently, English laws inter- 
fered in an unwise manner with 
Irish commerce. But the latter was 
a result inevitable from the political 
position of the one country towards 
the other. The Irish had then a par- 
liament of theirown. They would 
not submit to be taxed for Imperial 
purposes unless the tax were im- 
posed by their own houses of Lords 
and Commons. Their own houses 
of Lords and Commons not untre- 
quently took a course directly op- 
posed to ours; and, if managed at 
all, were managed only by bribery. 
How can we wonder if England, 
then herselfonly struggling intogreat 
mercantile and manufacturing emi- 
nence, should have guarded against 
the competition of a people, who 
called themselves indeed subjects of 
the same Crown, but refused to bear 
any of the burdens which the main- 
tenance of the dignity of that Crown 
imposed upon themselves? At the 
same time his lordship gives but a 
perverted account of the matter 
when he omits to state, that in 1794 
or 95, when he returned from Switz- 
erland to Ireland, all these griev- 
ances were in process of sure but 
gradual amelioration. And though 
we may understand that he would 
have few feelings in common with 
high - flying Orangemen or rhe 
ant-ascenuancy Lord-lieutenants 
still his throwing himself into the 
arms of the Broughalls, Dowlings, 
&e. of the day, seems quite incom- 
patible with that pure love of coun- 
try by which he professes to have 
been actuated. But this is nothing. 
Mr. Lawless returned to Dublin 
in 1795, and took up his residence 
with his grandfather, a Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman, who inhabited a 
sinall house in Merrion Square, and 
had but one panacea for all the ills 
that affected his country, which he 
expressed in these words,—‘ Cur- 
tail the clergy.’ His father, less 
bigoted, or less sincere, had re- 
nounced the Romish faith, from 
which a brief residence in France 
during the dominance of the priest- 
hood under Louis XV. appears to 
have weaned him. But he did not, 
therefore, pass into the ranks of the 
supporters of Protestant ascendancy. 
On the contrary, his aim seems to 
have been to steer that middle course 
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which in certain states of parties 
renders men possessed of even se- 
cond-rate power influential ; and he 
played his cards so well, that after 
sitting nine years in the Irish House 
of Commons he was in 1776 created 
a baronet, and removed in 1789 as 
Lord Cloncurry to the Irish House 
of Peers. 

On the celebrated movement of 
1782 Lord Cloncurry throws no new 
light. He denounces, to be sure, 
the Yelvertons, the Dalys, and 
Conollys of the day, because in 1783 
they took the alarm, and refused to 
mix up questions of free trade with 
political agitation. But he enters 
into no particulars further than by 
stating that the Address of the two 
Houses to the Crown, and the with- 
drawal by the Crown of Lord Strang- 
ford’s pension, ‘ inflicted a fatal 
blow on the independence of Ire- 
land.’ As a necessary result angry 
passions were stirred. That which 
could not be effected by constitu- 
tional means, ardent patriots deter- 
mined to seek as they best might ; 
and in 1791 the Society of United 
Irishmen was instituted. Of course, 
in the opinion of one who threw him- 
self heartily into the movement, no 
object incompatible with the great- 
ness or well-being of the empire was 
contemplated by this society. The 
test to be taken by its members was 
no secret, Arthur O'Connor, Tho- 
mas Addis Emmett, and Dr. M‘Nevin 
led the way ; and Mr. Lawless on 
the first convenient opportunity 
joined them. They pledged them- 
selves openly ‘ to promote a union of 
friendship between [rishmen ofevery 
religious persuasion, aud to forward 
a full, fair, and adequate repre- 
sentation of all the people in par- 
liament ;’ and their advocate asserts 
that they were guilty of no offence 
against even conventional morality, 
till ‘ the society was rendered illegal 
by a coercive statute.’ Lord Clon- 
curry, we are bound to assume, 
meant no harm ; but has he forgot- 
ten that from the first the authors of 
this society were in correspondence 
with the leaders of the French Re- 
volution, and that it was the dis- 
covery of their treasonable designs 
which led to that coercive statute, 
the passing of which rendered their 
society unlawful? And did they 
then abandon it? 
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At this stage in Lord Cloncurry’s 
narrative his prepossessions ure all 
in favour of the Protestants of the 
North. We are not surprised at it. 
The Protestants or Presbyterians of 
Ulster went in their aspirations far 
beyond the most sanguine of the 
Roman Catholic patriots. The lat- 
ter sought only the removal of the 
more galling of the disabilities under 
which they laboured. The former, 
ardent disciples of Tom Paine, and 
admirers of the course which affairs 
were taking in Paris, demanded that 
the representative reform of which 
they were the advocates should em- 
brace all sections of the people ; and 
they were well known to aim at 
objects still more decisive than re- 
form. There is no denying that the 
Government of the day piayed the 
one against the other with some 
adroitness ; but it is equally certain 
that the triumph of the hour opened 
the door to consequences of which 
we still reap the bitter fruits. As 
soon as the Lrish parliament of 1793 
had passed their measure of Roman 
Catholic relief, forty-shilling free- 
holders sprang up in all directions 
like mushrooms. They were mul- 
tiplied on every occasion of a con- 
tested election, till they overspread 
the whole land; and suffered, we 
lament to say, their votes to be 
bought and ‘sold by the great pro- 
prietors with the most unblushiag 
effrontery. ‘To this, indeed, we owe 
the subdivision of holdings, with all 
its frightful consequences, which 
rendered Ireland, in times of com- 
parative prosperity, a land of serfs, 
and has since degraded it to the 
condition of a land of mendicants. 
We are not going to travel, even 
in Lord Cloncurry's company, over 
the beaten ground of Irish plotting 
and counterplotting, nor to describe 
the gathering of that terrible cloud 
which burst over unhappy Ireland 
in 1798. His lordship took no other 
part in the arrangement of that tra- 
gedy than may justly be attributed 
to any one who, holding his position 
in society, corresponded familiarly 
with the great promoters of the in- 
surrectionary movement. That he 
would have gone further, had he 
remained in the country, may be 
doubted. But in 1795 he entered 
as a student at the Middle Temple, 
an arrangement which compelled 
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him to spend a good deal of his time 
in London,—where, indeed, in the 
early winter of 1797, he took up his 
permanent abode. Neither his oc- 
casional nor his more enduring so- 
journ in the British capital sufficed, 
however, to keep hiin out of trouble. 
While living in familiar intercourse 
with the Bedford family, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Horne Tooke, &c., he was 
in close correspondence with Wogan 
Browne of Castle Browne, Pat 
Lattin, O’Quigley, and other pa- 
triots of the same st: amp, which drew 
upon him the suspicious eye of the 
Government, and at last sent him 
to prison. There is no denying 
that governments ventured half-a 
century ago on proceedings which 
would not be tolerated now. Ne- 
vertheless, Lord Cloncurry seems to 
have courted the species of martyr- 
dom which he endured ; for he har- 
boured every Irish vagabond whom 
the law had hunted out of his own 
country, and ostentatiously got up 
subscriptions in order to indemnity 
the editors of seditious newspapers 
for the fines which were inflicted 
upon them. 

Ilis first acquaintance with the 


interior of a gaol was neither very 


intimate nor of protracted con- 
tinuance. On the 3d of April, 1798, 
he was arrested on suspicion of be- 
ing in league with O'Coigly (or 
Q’ Quigley), , Arthur 0’ Connor, Mr. 
Bonham, and others, whose cor- 
respondence with the French agents 
at Hamburgh had long been watched ; 
and, after undergoing an examina- 
tion before the Privy Council, was 
committed. He assures us that a 
very hostile spirit towards him ani- 
mated the members of the Privy 
Council. We really can discover no 
evidence of this. The Privy Coun- 
cil had a duty to perform, and 
performed it firmly ; but the address 
of the Duke of Portland and Mr. 
Pitt to the young patriot is surely 
not dictated by a spirit of hostility. 

They (writes Lord Cloncurry himself, 
when describing his interview with minis- 
ters) ussured me that they were sorry 
for what had happened; that my good 
nature had led me astray ; but that they 
had a great regard for my father, and 


hoped we should be good friends for the 
future. 


This is not the language of men 
whom vindictive feelings actuate. 
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Neither were they charged with 
harbouring such sentiments by one 
who may be received as at least a 
not very partial witness in their 
favour ; for Lord Cloncurry senior, 
being yet alive, no sooner hears of 
the issue of the examination, than 
he writes on the subject to Lord 
Loughborough in the following 
terms :— 
Dublin, 20ih June, 1798. 

My Lord,—I request you may receive 
my most sincere thanks for the goodness 
and condescension your lordship has 
shewn to my son, as I have been informed 
by a friend; and in advising my son, a 
young man who, I fear, had been led into 
great indiscretion, by the influence and 
example of persons with whom he asso- 
ciated, several of whom, perhaps, highly 
respectable from rank and connexion, 
but whose opinions on political subjects 
are, in the present situation of the em- 
pire, very douvtful—lI believe I may say 
dangerous—and, as he well knew, ex- 
tremely opposite to the principles which 
I wish him to entertain. 

The result of this first escapade 
was that Mr. Lawless, being for- 
bidden by his father to return to 
Ireland, and for some reason or 
another not choosing to remain in 
London, made a tour of the English 
provinces on horseback, and became 
engaged at Scarborough to a young 
lady, whom, however, he was not 
fated to marry. 

So much for the first phase in a 
career, of which, let us be as chari- 
table as we may to the motives of 
the actor, we defy the most un- 
flinching of his admirers to deny that 
it was marked throughout with con- 
summate perverseness, and even 
folly. The second seems to have 
been, if possible, more absurd. 

It will, doubtless, be in the recol- 
lection of many of our readers, that 
1799, 1800, and 1801, were years of 
great and well- founded anxiety to 
the then Government. The Society 
of the Friends of the People had 
spread its branches into every town 
of note throughout the kingdom. 
Its secretaries were in regular cor- 
respondence with the French Di- 
rectory, and vast numbers of people 
being armed and organized, there 
needed but the landing of a French 
force on the coast to produce a ge- 
neral rising. It was impossible, 
under such circumstances, to con- 
duct the affairs of the country by 
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ordinary means. Vigorous measures 
were demanded, which might en- 
able the ministers to anticipate the 
threatened danger by arresting all 
persons who laboured under well- 
grounded suspicion; and Parlia- 
ment being appealed to consented, 
after a warm debate, to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act for a limited 
season. Mr, Lawless, though aware 
of what was going on, could not put 
so much restraint upon himself as 
to interrupt, even for a brief space, 
his intimacy with suspected persons ; 
and falling again under the eye of 
the detective police, was, on the 
14th of April, arrested. As he had 
done before, so he proceeded to do 
now ; he refused to answer the ques- 
tions that were put to him by cer- 
tain police magistrates. He de- 
manded to be confronted with his 
accusers, forgetting, or pretending 
to forget, that under the operation 
of the Act there was no necessity to 
examine him atall; and so, through 
pride, or prejudice, or sheer folly, 
got himself committed to the Tower. 
There he remained till the expiration 
of the Act, obstinately refusing to 
exculpate himself, uniess those who 
charged him with crime were 
brought face to face with him; and 
there he undeniably suffered a great 
deal of inconvenience, as well as 
some treatment, such as in these 
days of excessive leniency to crimi- 
nals would be pronounced harsh. 
But who ought to bear the blame 
for all this? The minister could 
not draw distinctions between sus- 
pected nobles and suspected artisans 
—at least if he did, he was’ both 
morally and politically hound to 
draw them in favour of the latter. 
Mr. Lawless had deliberately, and 
with great perverseness, made him- 
self one of a clique of whose guilty 
intentions there could be no doubt, 
and he paid the penalty of his folly. 

Mr. Lawless continued an inmate 
of the Tower from April 1799 to 
March 1801. During that interval 
the hand of affliction fell heavily 
upon him. He lost his father and 
the lady to whom he had betrothed 
hhimeclf by death, and ascertained 
that a sum of 60, 0000. had been left 
away from him in his father’s will. 
We recommend such of our readers 
as may be desirous of ascertaining 
Lord Cloncurry’s view of these oc- 
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eurrences to read his petition to the 
Commons of the United Kingdom, 
as he has given it at page 140 of 
his Recollections ; and we shall be 
greatly surprised if, after studying 
that document, they do not arrive 
at the same conclusion with our- 
selves,—namely, that he had him- 
self, and no human being besides, to 
thank for the visitation. 

His lordship’s first proceeding, as 
soon as his prison doors were opened, 
seems to us strongly to mark the cha-- 
racter of the man. He directed his 
solicitor to commence an action for 
false imprisonment against the 
Duke of Portland and Mr. Pitt, 
which was stopped, as he informs 
us, by the passing of a bill of in- 
demnity in their favour, in one 
night, through both houses of par- 
liament. He then proceeded to 
Ireland, determined to work with 
any one who should honestly seek 
the dissolution of the Legislative 
Union which had just been accom- 
plished. As was to be expected, he 
wrote and spoke much of his own 
wrongs; and now gratifies himself 
and the readers of his book by re- 
printing a Jetter on the subject, 
which was written by Lord Holland 
in 1817. This letter is rather a 
curious document, as coming from 
a future member of the cabinet 
which gained from O’Connell— 
alternately the ally and the reviler 
of Lord Cloncurry—the epithet of 
‘Base and bloody.’ Nor is its ap- 
plicability to the present juncture 
of affairs to be overlooked, when 
Lord Cloncurry’s friend, Lord Cla- 
rendon, has just exercised, without 
scruple, that same prerogative of 
summary dismissal from the magis- 
tracy, which the two Liberal lords 
seem to consider so conspicuously 
unwarrantable and oppressive. 

When Lord Cloncurry removed 
to Ireland, that he might settle and 
agitate there, the Union was com- 
plete. Of his ancient associates, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Arthur 
O'Connor, Hamilton Rowan, the 
two Emmetts, M‘Niven, Bond, 
Sampson, Lawless, &c., some had 
expiated their treason against the 
existing Government on the scaf- 
fold, some had fallen in fight, and 
others were in exile. The old man 
mourns with a natural and graceful 


sadness over their fates, giving to 
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each, as might be expected, the 
tribute of his praise, and dwellin 
with delight on the career of suc 
as attained to eminence and distinc- 
tion in the service of foreign powers. 
His reminiscences of Curran and 
Grattan are less kindly. He speaks 
of the former as falling by degrees 
into the condition of a mere place- 
hunter ; of the Jatter, as taking no 
higher ground than that ofan adhe- 
rent to an English faction. His esti- 
mate of the characters of these two 
celebrated Irishmen seems to us to 
be on the whole a just one. Perhaps, 
however, it would have been more 
generous had he somewhat tem- 
pered his touches, particularly when 
dealing with Grattan. For if the 
services of that patriot ended at last 
in merely advising others to ‘knock 
at the Union,’ we really do not see 
that in this respect Lord Clon- 
eurry’s boundless love of country 
has carried him any further. 

Under all these circumstances, 
with the work of the Union accom- 
plished, without friends, and, as he 
himself says, damaged through long 
imprisonment in his finances, Lord 
Cloncurry did not persevere in the 
purpose which he seems to have had 
in view when he passed from the 
Tower to Dublin. The times were 
unpropitious, and he took advan- 
tage of the peace of Amiens to get 
rid of them amid the excitement of 
foreign travel. He visited Paris, 
got introduced to Napoleon, then 
first consul ; made the acquaint- 
ance of Madame Récamier, of whom 
an account was given not long ago 
in our pages; and proceeded by 
way of Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Toulon, to Italy. With his ad- 
ventures there, including his inti- 
macy with Cardinal York, Madame 
d’Albany, and Alfieri the poet, we 
are not much concerned. The whole 
makes up a pleasant sort of chit- 
chat, into which the writer con- 
trives to infuse a tolerable portion of 
maudlin sentimentality, with a good 
deal of ultra-Liberalism. But not 
being out of the usual octogenarian 
reminiscences, it would be mere 
waste of time to analyze or deel 
with it largely. 

At length, in 1806, after nar- 
rowly escaping detention and a tem- 
porary settlement at Verdun, Lord 
Cloncurry returned to Ireland. He 
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seems to have suffered wrongs du- 
ring his absence at the hand of an 
agent to whom the Government 
too readily lent itself; and he does 
not spare either party in telling the 
tale. He was refused by Lord 
Chancellor Redesdale a commission 
of the peace, and bitterly resented 
the insult. But his deepest sorrows 
appear to have been called forth by 
the change for the worse which the 
general aspect of Dublin presented. 
An uncompromising — to the 
Union, he, of course, attributes to 
that event evils—if evils they really 
were—which seem to us to have 
had no necessary connexion with it. 
Edinburgh never ceased to present 
attractions to the nobility and gen- 
try throughout the whole of the 
seventeenth century, though Scot- 
land had lost, at the beginning of 
that epoch, her national parliament. 
Why, with all the machinery of 
independent law-courts, and a vice- 
regal establishment mostexpensively 
and luxuriously maintained, should 
Dublin have sunk—if she did sink 
in consequence of the Union—into 
the condition of a provincial town? 
But did she so sink? We doubt 
it exceedingly. Fashions change ; 
and the political events that oc- 
curred in the interval between 1800 
and 1806 caused them to change 
with more than usual rapidity in 
Ireland. But to speak of Dublin 
as fallen, because the dozen or two 
of private carriages which used to 
creep along the Circular Road on 
Sunday mornings are no longer to 
be seen there, is to talk nonsense. 
The only true criterion of a city’s 
rise or decadence must be sought 
for in the growth of new streets or 
the dilapidation of old ones; and 
Dublin, we make bold to say, is 
nearly twice the size now that it 
was when the Act of Union received 
the royal assent. 

At the same time, we are far 
from seeking to defend the policy 
which tempted ministers to violate 
an important pledge which they 
had taken previously to the passing 
of the Act. Having given the lower 
classes of Roman Catholics the elec- 
tive franchise, they neither took the 
Romish priesthood into public pay 
nor opened the door of advance- 
ment in political life to Roman 
Catholic gentry ; and the conse- 
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quence was, the gendering of a 
spirit of bitter hostility to the Go- 
vernment in these classes, of which 
we are at this day reaping the fruits, 
Nor was the Government ignorant 
of the existence of that feeling. New 
plots, new conspiracies, new attempts 
at rebellion, came to light daily, 
with this characteristic to distinguish 
them from those of ’82 and '98, that 
Romanists alone were concerned 
in them. In anevil hour the Go- 
vernment fell upon the ruinous de- 
vice of keeping down one religious 
body by the help of another. ‘The 
Protestants were patted on the back ; 
Orange lodges were encouraged ; 
corps and companies of yeomanry, 
consisting entirely of Churchmen or 
Presbyterians, were raised and armed 
in every district ; and the miserable 
Papists suffered many public wrongs, 
which they paid back by innumer- 
able private outrages. ‘There is no 
defending such a policy as this. But 
Lord Cloncurry errs in speaking of 
it as the natural fruit of the Union. 
It was the consequence of a breach 
of the terms on which the measure 
was originally proposed, and with- 
out a belief in the inviolability of 
which it is scarcely too much to 
say that the Union never could have 
been forced on. 

While Lord Cloncurry thus lays 
to the door of the great measure 
political evils which have no neces- 
sary connexion with it, we are grati- 
fied to find him acknowledging with 
candour the improvements which 
have taken place since its occurrence, 
both in the administration of justice 
and in the efficiency of police ar- 
rangements throughout Ireland. It 
is true that he claims for himself no 
small share of the merit attaching 
to these changes. He first, we are 
told, introduced the practice of hear- 
ing causes in petty sessions—a vast 
improvement on the old custom, 
whereby magistrates acted alone, and 
in their own houses. And his corre- 
spondence with various functionaries 
appears to indicate, that he was not 
only not opposed to the introduction 
of a constabulary force, but that he 
threw out many useful hints in re- 
gard to the powers with which its 
members ought te be entrusted. But 
perhaps the most curious of his 
reminiscences at this period is one 
wherein, for the first time, Daniel 
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O'Connell comes before us. Darn, 
as all the world knows, was a strenu- 
ous denouncer of Irish grievances in 
general, and of Catholic disabilities 
and the diabolical Union in particu- 
lar. So was Lord Cloncurry. Yet, 
perhaps, upon the established prin- 
ciple that two of a trade never 
agree, there was no cordiality be- 
tween them. The following passage 
deserves attention :-— 


Among the measures of administrative 
reform to the promotion of which I gave 
my attention, with an earnestness that, 
no doubt, often made me a troublesome 
correspondent to the members of the 
government, a very important one was 
that for the establishment of an efficient 
police. Ofthis I never lost sight; and 
I have lived to see the old barony con- 
stable, such as I have described him, 
superseded by a force as effective and 
well-conducted as was ever enrolled for 
the preservation of the peace of any 
country. Even in lawless Ireland, as it 
is the English fashion to term our coun- 
try, this force is highly popular, through 
the character its members have esta- 
blished for a firm, yet humane, perform- 
ance of their duty; and it would now 
scarcely be believed how difficult was the 
achievement of its establishment. In- 
deed, a better example of the obstacles 
that stand in the way of every improve- 
ment could scarcely be selected than is 
to be found in the history of the rise and 
progress of the Irish constabulary. In 
addition to the natural enmity of the ill- 
disposed and turbulent, this body had to 
encounter the hostility of all who pro- 
fited by the existing system, that is to 
say, generally of the whole class of donors 
and donees under the old Protestant rule 
for the appointment of the executors of 
the law. The additional expense, too, 
thrown upon land, and the withdrawal 
from the local magistrates of control 
over the police, raised up many enemies 
against the new system, and, in the latter 
respect, perhaps not without some colour 
of justice. Just as I consider it to be 
impolitic to throw the greater portion of 
the responsibility of the local adminis- 
tration of justice upon stipendiary magis- 
trates, so do I consider it to have been 
unwise and unconstitutional to render 
the constabulary so entirely independent 
(as they are) of the control of the local 
magistrates : it is a practical deposition 
of the natural leaders of the country from 
their place, and a further widening of 
the breach between the classes. It is 
certain, also, that the unconstitutional 
character of the force has been enhanced 
by the recent change in the mode of 
their payment, by which the burden is 
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entirely “removed from the local and 
thrown upon the imperial purse. It 
would be better, I think, if these things 
were otherwise arranged, but still the 
institution is a good and useful one ; and 
this is a fact so generally acknowledged, 
that, probably, some of my readers may 
find it hard to comprehend the force of 
the reliance upon ‘the horrors of the 
constabulary bill,’ as an engine for agita- 
tion, exhibited in the following letter. 
There were, however, few better judges 
of the proper elements of a grievance 
than the writer :— 
Daniel O’ Connell, Esq., to Lord 
Cloncurry. 
Merrion Square, 6th July, 1822. 
My dear lord,—I thought i could have 
the pleasure of spending to-morrow with 
you, but I now find I cannot. I must, 
very reluctantly, deprive myself of that 
honour. I do, indeed, want very much 
to converse with you, and if the following 
Sunday be dry I will try and find you at 
home sometime in the forenoon of it. I 
begin to think that it would be possible 
to take a position favourable to reform 
before the next sessions commence, espe- 
cially if the Duke of Leinster could be 
brought into action. The country gen- 
tlemen are now smarting, and, between 
loss of rents, and the pressure of tithes, 
and the horrors of the ‘ constabulary 
bill,’ there are many who would now 
come forward, that have been hitherto 
neutral or adverse. It would, at all 
events, be right to try.—Believe me to be, 
with the most sincere respect and regard, 
My dear Lord, 
Your very faithful, 
Daniet O’ConneELL.* 
Tt will be seen from the date of 
the preceding letters, as well as from 
references made to events occurring 
at intervals of many years one from 
another, and some of them as it were 
yesterday, that Lord Cloncurry is 
little mindful of the order of time in 
the record which he makes of his 
past career. Hence we find him, 
after speaking of a correspondence 
with O'Connell in 1822, going back 
to the overthrow of ‘all the Talents,’ 
and the arrival in Dublin of the 
Duke of Richmond as successor to 
the Duke of Bedford in the Lieu- 
tenancy. His lordship, by his own 
confession, seems to have made ad- 
vances only to Whigs, or to minis- 
ters in whom he believed that he 
could discover Whiggish tendencies. 
He had been hand in glove with his 
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spondence given. 
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Grace of Bedford ; he did not think 
it necessary to present himself at the 
court of his Grace of Richmond. 
The latter, however, insisted on 
forming his acquaintance ; and they 
seem to have cottoned together ad- 
mirably. The truth is, that Lord 
Cloncurry, in spite of the extreme 
nationality of his prejudices, had, 
and still has, many estimable traits 
in his character. He was and is a 
good landlord, a liberal improver of 
his estates, and a kind friend to the 
poor; and the late Duke of Rich- 
mond was too little of a bigot, either 
in religion or politics, not to forget 
the crazy Radical Reformer in the 
well-bred country gentleman. But 
the crazy Reformer could not keep 
quiet. He loved to fish in troubled 
waters, and his sport was such as he 
had a right to expect. 

In the year 1813 the Duke of 
Richmond made way at the Castle 
for the Earl of Whitworth, with 
whom Lord Cloncurry, as he himself 
tells us, ‘exchanged the usual civil- 
ities.’ ‘ The spirit of party, however,’ 
continues our chronicler, ‘ prevailed 
at the court of this viceroy, and if 
was not long until cause of offence 
arose between us, and I was made to 
know that I was not yet forgiven 
for the sufferings and persecutions 
that had been inflicted upon me by 
the ministry whose opinions and 
policy his excellency inherited.’ Now 
this is a somewhat vague statement. 
It stands in need of interpretation, 
and we will give it. The fact is, that 
in 1813, and for many years after that 
date, there presided over the affairs 
of the United Kingdom a cabinet, 
which, whether right or wrong in 
principle, was conscientiously op- 
posed to any further relaxation of 
the disabilities under which Roman 
Catholics laboured. Much, according 
to Lord Liverpool’s view of the 
matter, had already been done for 
them. The penal laws were repealed’; 
the right of voting for members of 
parliament was conceded to them; 
advancement at the bar, and in the 
army and navy, was open to them: 
they were, in short, excluded only 
from situations of political trust, 
their admission to which was held to 
be incompatible with the continued 
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existence of the established consti- 
tution in Church and State. Lord 
Liverpool, the Prince Regent, and 
Mr. Peel, may all have been mis- 
taken in so dealing with the subject. 
But they had received the Consti- 
tution thus fenced and guarded from 
their predecessors, and they con- 
ceived that it was their duty to 
maintain it. And let us not forget, 
that as far as exclusion from parlia- 
ment was concerned, the Roman 
Catholics stood on precisely the same 
ground with all Dissenters from the 
religion of the State. It is quite clear, 
then, that entertaining the views 
which they did; that locking to the 
terms of the Coronation Oath—to 
the Act of Settlement—and, though 
last not least, to the well-known 
opinions of the great body of the 
people, the Prince Regent, Lord 
Liverpool, and Mr. Peel, did per- 
fectly right in shewing no political 
favour to men who persevered in 
seeking an object, the attainment of 
which would accomplish nothing 
less, according to their notions, than 
a complete breaking down of the 
constitution of the country. 

If it were necessary to discounte- 
nance the advocates of Catholic 
emancipation in England, the neces- 
sity was tenfold more cogent in the 
sister kingdom. In England people 
wrote in newspapers, and reviews, 
and magazines; and sent in, from 
whatever places they could persuade 
to get them up, petitions in favour 
of emancipation. But in Ireland 
associations were formed, funds sub- 
scribed, tumultuous meetings held, 
and angry passions appealed to; and 
by nobody more energetically than 
by Lord Cloncurry. It was unrea- 
sonable, therefore, to expect that a 
Government which staked its exist- 
ence on the continuance of Roman 
Catholic disabilities would willingly 
grant favours to such as he, or that 
the Prince Regent, whose personal 
feelings on the subject were known 
to be strong, could take well appli- 
cations made by the members of his 
cabinet in behalf of Lord Cloncurry. 
His lordship, however, did not think 
so. He had married a widow, whose 


son, on the death of his grandfather, 
became Earl of Milltown, though 
his brothers and sisters were not 
entitled to the precedence which they 
would have claimed had their father 
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lived to wear the coronet, which he 
did not. Lord Cloncurry applied to 
get these young people placed in the 
social position from which they had 
been accidentally shut out, and was 
refused. We are of opinion that the 
refusal was shabby; but it is ridi- 
culous to speak of it as an act of 
political persecution, more especially 
since it appears that Lord Liverpool 
was no sooner made aware of the 
true state of the case than he con- 
ceded the boon. The real fact seems 
to be, that Lord Cloncurry was par- 
ticularly busy in his vocation at that 
moment; that Lord Whitworth, who 
saw more of his vagaries than Lord 
Liverpool could do, was unwilling 
at such a juncture to lavish minis- 
terial favours upon him; and that 
he in consequence refused to enter- 
tain the proposition that had been— 
all things considered—rather coolly 
and cavalierly made to him. And 
it is further worthy of note, that un- 
substantial as this coveted honour 
was, it had not then been the constant 
practice to award it; but that, on the 
contrary, it never was awarded, un- 
less circumstances of a peculiar na- 
ture gave a sanction to the measure. 
The correspondence relating to 
this affair, which Lord Cloncurry 
has judged it expedient to publish, 
redounds, in our opinion, very little 
to his own credit. He insults in the 
grossest manner Lord Whitworth, 
and Lord Chancellor Manners; and 
seems to have meditated a prosecu- 
tion at law. Such a testy member 
of the aristocracy was not quite the 
sort of person to be indulged unne- 
cessarily. Nevertheless, when Earl 
Talbot, in 1818, relieved Lord Whit- 
worth at the Castle, his memorial 
was forwarded to Lord Sidmouth, 
and the prayer of it was granted. 
But his lordship is not satisfied to 
demonstrate, by the publication of 
his correspondence with Lords Whit- 
worth and Manners, that the disin- 
clination of these noblemen to pro- 
mote his wishes is, after all, pretty 
well to be accounted for. He has 
raked up, out of a file of old news- 
papers for 1820, the details of a 
meeting called by the sheriff of the 
county of Dublin, for the purpose of 
addressing George IV., then out of 
favour with the rabble in all the 
three kingdoms because of the deli- 
cate investigation into the conduct 
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of Queen Caroline, which had just 
been accomplished. It seems to have 
been a turbulent, and on the side of 
the Liberals a not very creditable 
affair. An opposition was of course 
got up. Daniel O'Connell and Lord 
Cloncurry took the lead in it. They 
moved a counter-resolution, which, 
besides taking a slap at the Union, 
concluded with an assurance of ‘ in- 
expressible satisfaction at the ter- 
mination of the late proceedings in 
the House of Lords, sincerely hoping 
that proceedings so dangerous and 
unconstitutional never will be re- 
vived in any shape.’ A row ensued. 
The sheriff, after declaring that the 
* loyal’ address was carried, dissolved 
the meeting. Lord Cloncurry and 
his friends refused to go. His lord- 
ship was voted into the chair; and 
at last it was found necessary to call 
in a military force and turn him and 
his people out. But his lordship, 
Mr. O'Connell, and the Patriots, had 
their say elsewhere. They adjourned 
to a public-house, voted that an 
address drawn up by Mr. Burne, 
K.C., was carried, and permitted the 
arch-deceiver to smuggle through a 
document of his own in the room of 
it. 

A characteristic incident occurred (says 
his lordship) at the second meeting, 
which will not occupy much time in the 
telling. Mr. Burne mislaid his counter- 
address, and when he was searching his 
pockets for it, after he had finished his 
speech, Mr. O’Connell, who was stand- 
ing near, said, ‘ Here it is;’ and put a 
paper into his hand which was moved 
and adopted, as described above, and 
duly forwarded to the king. It was, 
however, a composition of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s own, very much stronger than Mr. 
Burne’s dutiful and loyal effusion. 


And this is all that the noble lord 
thinks necessary to say, about as 
gross an insult to himself, to the 
meeting, and to the sovereign, as 
could have been offered! He speaks 
of the occurrence as a ‘ characteristic 
incident.’ Truly so it was ; character- 
istic of the duplicity of the few and 
the gullibility of the many. And he 
yet wonders that a nobleman who 
Jent himself to a party so constituted, 
should have been regarded with dis- 
favour by the Crown and its re- 
sponsible advisers! His lordship’s 
wisdom is on this subject equal to 
his modesty. 
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Lord Cloncurry’s account of the 
visit of George IV. to Ireland 
awakens melancholy reflections in 
our minds. ‘ A strange madness,’ he 
says, ‘seemed at that conjuncture to 
seize people of all ranks in Ireland. 
Men and women of all classes and 
opinions joined in a shout of glad- 
ness. There was nothing thought 
of but processions, and feasting, and 
loyalty—boiling over loyalty.’ Alas, 
how long did this feeling last? How 
long have we a right to expect that 
the still more ‘ boiling over’ loyalty 
exhibited towards our present gra- 
cious sovereign on a late occasion 
will endure? Is not the whole 
framework of Irish society loosened 
already? Have we not Conciliation 
Hall open again? and, ten thousand 
times worse than that, resistance to 
the payment of rents and taxes 
preached through the newspapers, 
and practised by the people? Alas 
for poor Ireland! She suffered long 
from an ill-directed severity ; she 
is suffering now from a leniency 
equally misapplied, and far more 
mischievous. When shall we have 
at the head of affairs a minister who 
shall be bold enough, and wise 
enough, to govern her as alone she 
can be governed ? But we are wan- 
dering from our proper subject. 

The last advice of George IV. to 
his Irish subjects was, that they 
should lay aside their party preju- 
dices, destroy their party badges, 
and try to live at peace one with 
another, as a loyal people, in obedi- 
ence to the law. At the very next 
corporation dinner given to calchoute 
the inauguration of a new lord 
mayor, the well-known toast to 
the ‘Glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory,’ was given from the chair. 
We venture to say that such a thing 
could not have happened anywhere 
except in Ireland. Possibly the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation did not 
give a thought to the consequences. 
Possibly they were of opinion that 
prescriptive usage could not be broken 
through without deliberation, and so 
permitted things to take the old 
course; but the result was a tumult. 
Lord Cloncurry turned down his 
glass, so did Lord Talbot of Mala- 
hide. Earl Talbot, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, drank the toast, and was im- 
mediately and abruptly recalled. 
Lord Talbot, perhaps, ought not to 
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have drunk the toast ; though of this 
we are not sure, because his refusal 
must have blown up the bladder into 
an affair of consequence. He would 
have done best had he ascertained 
beforehand whether such a toast 
would be given, and refused to attend 
the dinner in the event of the Cor- 
poration rejecting his advice to the 
contrary. But his abrupt recall was 
the most unwise proceeding of the 
whole. It set Ireland in a flame, the 
fierceness of which the coming of 
Lord Wellesley, an avowed advocate 
for Catholic Emancipation, greatly 
increased. For though he lost no 
time in enunciating that he came ‘ to 
administer, not to alter the law,’ 
all men felt that things could not 
remain under him as they did under 
his immediate predecessors. Lord 
Wellesley was soon forced, by the 
weight of circumstances, to stand 
forth as the leader of the Roman 
Catholic against the Protestant 
party; and his leadership was sig- 
nalized by more than one act of folly, 
which could not have been looked 
for from him. We are not prepared 
to enumerate among these his Tithe- 
bill, and the discountenance cast by 
him on the Orange lodges. The 
former might be expedient, however 
unjust it was towards the clergy ; 
the latter was only a little too direct 
and too precipitate. But his conduct 
subsequently to the famous ‘bottle 
riot’ savoured of mere vindictiveness, 
and did immense harm. It exaspe- 
rated one party, puffed up another, 
and placed the Government under 
which he acted in a very false po- 
sition. Lord Cloncurry has published 
two letters from the late Lord Hol- 
land on these subjects, which are well 
worth reading. ‘They shew the ani- 
mus which swayed the party of which 
he was a leading member,—the true 
Whig principle, which, when Whigs 
are out, never allows them to stick 
at anything. 

We must pass over the contents of 
chap. xii., not because they are want- 
ing in interest, for it is quite other- 
wise, but because, being of a mis- 
cellaneous nature, and referring to. 
times and circumstances widely scat- 
tered, it would be difficult to inter- 
weave them in any shape through 
our narrative. One or two letters 
from Sir Robert Peel, however, from 
Sir Francis Burdett, Dr. Drennan, 
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and Bishop Doyle, will well repay 
the labour of perusal. Probably not 
one of the writers supposed, when he 
sat down to write, that he was writing 
for the public; but Lord Cloncurry 
seems to have been of a different 
opinion, and the public will scarce 
find fault with a conclusion which 
shews them more than they might 
have otherwise seen. However, we 
cannot stop to notice these things, 
inasmuch as other and more attrac- 
tive metal is before us. 

It is well known that from about 
1811 the proceedings of the Catholic 
Association became, year by year, 
more energetic in every sense of the 
term. Beginning with resolutions 
of the mildest kind, and voting in 
small numbers respectful appeals to 
the two Houses of Parliament, that 
body came at last to adopt the lan- 
guage of menace; and by parading 
the physical force of Ireland, to shew 
to the Government that the claims of 
the Catholics were no longer to be 
overlooked. Lord Cloncurry, to do 
him justice, disapproved of the course 
which events were taking. He dis- 
liked the leadership of O'Connell; 
he was suspicious of a cry merely 
religious ; he desired to combine with 
a demand for the removal of dis- 
abilities a large plan of political re- 
form; and held back in proportion 
as those whom he describes as po- 
litical agitators pressed forward. 
O'Connell's correspondence with him 
would be very edifying, were not the 
character of the defunct impostor so 
well understood in all circles. But 
his lordship’s quotation from the table- 
talk of the present Right Honourable 
Master of the Mint deserves tran- 
scription. Mr. Shiel, like Mr. O’Con- 
nell, was averse to mix up the two 
questions, — Catholic Emancipation 
and the Repeal of the Union. He 
did not, however, like O'Connell, 
solemnly asseverate that, provided 
the one were granted, the other 
ought never to be thought of more. 
Not at all. 


It (his lordship’s proposal) was also 
declined by Mr. Shiel, who happened 
about this time to be on a visit at Lyons, 
and to whom I mentioned my views. 
‘ They were in principle quite right,’ he 
said, ‘ but the Catholics could not afford 
to do what was abstractedly right ; they 
were poor beggars, who must take what 
they could get, and endeavour to get what 
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they could.’ And so (continues his 
lordship) the separate Catholic agitation 
went on, becoming daily more separate. 


It appears, then, that Mr. Shiel is 
not, after all, unfriendly to a repeal 
of the Union. He did not care to 
press it in 1827 and 1828, for then 
‘the Catholics were poor beggars ;’ 
but the notion ‘ was right in prin- 
ciple.’ Why, then, does he continue 
a member of a government which is 
pledged never to grant this ‘ right ?’ 
Are the Whigs going to throw us 
overboard on this point as the Tories 
did on the other twenty years ago ? 
The consummation would not sur- 
prise us. 

Meanwhile the government of 
England, after the lamented death of 
Canning, had fallen to pieces in the 
hands of his party, and was taken 
up, we now know, much to the dis- 
comfort of George IV., by the Duke 
of Wellington. His grace sent to 
Treland, in the capacity of Lord 
Lieutenant, the Marquess of Angle- 
sey, who had just uttered in the 
House of Lords a very warlike 
speech, and was understood to be 
determined, at all hazards, to assert 
the law's supremacy. But Lord 
Anglesey’s intentions are often more 
ainiable than his actions are dis- 
creet. He had a council to advise 
with, nominated by the Crown, and 
enjoying the confidence of the Prime 
Minister. He soon began to in- 
trigue against it, and the authority 
which had placed him where he was, 
in a manner which is, we trust, un- 
frequent in like circumstances. 


Lord Anglesey (says Lord Cloncurry) 
gave me credit for .... being sincerely 
desirous of promoting the prosperity and 
well-founded peace of Ireland ; and I was 
accordingly so far honoured by his con- 
fidence as to be permitted to form a sort 
of private cabinet, to which he frequently 
referred for counsel and assistance. In 
this extra-ofiicial council, of which I con- 
fess I was not at first a very willing 
member, were included Mr. George Vil- 
liers (now Earl of Clarendon), the late 
Right Hon. Anthony Blake, and Mr. 
William Henry Curran (now a judge in 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court). 

With this secret cabinet Lord 
Anglesey seems to have taken coun- 
selcontinually. He adopted all their 
views, and assisted in deliberations 
which had for their object the ac- 
complishment of Catholic Emancipa- 
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tion and Parliamentary Reform. We 
wonder if, at this moment, his lord- 
ship can be in confidential commu- 
nication with Mr. Hume, Mr. Cobden, 
and others, whose anxiety to suppress 
the Board of Ordnance is well-known? 
Probably not ; for in the suppression 
of the Board his lordship would per- 
sonally suffer; whereas his sudden 
advocacy of principles which he had 
been appointed to high office for the 
purpose of discouraging, touched the 
interests of an empire without ne- 
cessarily affecting his own. But 
however this may be, his course of 
conduct in Ireland, not more under 
the Wellington than under the Grey 
administration, stands, we should 
think, alone in the history of politi- 
cal alliances. Think, too, of the figure 
which the present Lord Lieutenant 
is made to cut. He—a Whig, a Re- 
former, an Emancipationist, possibly a 
Repealer—allies himself with a Tory 
Lord Lieutenant, and uses his su- 
perior skill and ability to render a 
weak but well-meaning man a traitor 
to his party. We have heard that 
the Duke's opinion of Lord Anglesey 

yas never a very exalted one. After 
the exhibition which his friend Lord 
Cloncurry makes of the Master- 
Gencral of the Ordnance, we should 
think that the public in general will 
scarcely find fault with his grace’s 
decision. 

The history of Ireland, from the 
passing of the ill-arranged and worse 
executed Emancipation Act, records 
little else than a succession of out- 
rages, agitations, andcrime. Perhaps 
the time had come for granting what 
the Romanists sought; perhaps their 
claims ought to have been considered 
and agreed to a quarter of a century 
sooner; but the mode in which the 
boon was granted, the meaningless 
conditions attached to it, the wanton 
and unnecessary rejection of O’Con- 
nell when he first presented himself 
at the bar of the ilouse, were more 
than sufficient to deprive the measure 
of all its grace. ‘The honest preju- 
dices of the English people were 
outraged, without one atom of the 
rancour of the Irish being removed. 
This is clearly shewn, as far as Ireland 
is concerned, in Lord Cloncurry’s 
memoir. His lordship is still an in- 
triguer after Emancipation is carried, 
and still helps successive Lord 
Lieutenants and Irish Secretaries 
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to counterwork the governments 
which employ them. Lord Stanley 
seems, however, not to have come 
under his influence at all, and is 
hated and abused in proportion. 
And now it is far from being clear to 
us that, in the face of all their de- 
monstrations to the contrary, the 
Whigs may not be preparing to grant 
to Ireland aseparate legislature, under 
the advice and control of a nobleman 
who, for half a century and more, 
has steadily and without swerving 
kept the straight road, of which a 
severance between the two islands is 
the legitimate and only goal. 

We have so far exceeded the limits 
which we had set to ourselves when 
we began to write, that we find it 
impossible to carry further the ana- 
lysis of a volume which is not, how- 
ever, likely to be overlooked in any 
circle, however stinging its revelations 
may be to some ofthem. Indeed we 
must stop exactly where the interest 
of the narrative begins to deepen; 
for when the curtain is raised from 
before events that give their cha- 
racter to the last twenty years, 
the exhibition of figures that crowd 
upon the stage is very curious. 
Lord Anglesey proves to be too weak 
even for the Whigs. He has an 
unguarded knack of shewing his 
correspondence ; which, if we may 
judge from his constant appeals for 
advice to Lord Cloncurry, is, for the 
most part, but correspondence at 
second-hand. He is recalled in con- 
sequence, and Lord Normanby comes 
in his place. For the good of Ire- 
land, he invites Lord Cloncurry and 
Mr. O'Connell to meet at his table 
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and shake hands. Meanwhile the 
noble advocate for the Repeal of the 
Union is created a British peer, 
while the commoner is bribed to go 
straight with the offer of an un- 
limited extent of patronage ; and the 
more pungently to garnish this feast 
of reason, the correspondence of Lord 
Holland, and of other equally stanch 
friends of civil and religious liberty, 
is printed in extenso. Nothing can 
be more curious to the reader, nothing 
more galling to the writers; nothing 
less creditable, however honestly 
meant, to the editor, than these dis- 
closures. We shall be curious to see 
how the Edinburgh Review is directed 
to deal with them. 

And now we must have done. 
The Whigs, if they ever fancied that 
they had succeeded in cajoling Lord 
Cloncurry, were grossly deceived. 
He holds them up, at least as keenly 
as he holds the Tories, to public 
scorn. Weare far from finding fault 
with him on this account, because 
we look upon their policy in general, 
and their Irish policy in particular, 
as a complete failure; but we cannot 
say that we approve of the manner in 
which he has been tempted to effect 
his object. He had scarcely a moral 
right to publish these reminiscences, 
at least in his own lifetime; he had 
no right at all to print the letters 
with which they are interspersed. 
While we blame the man, however, 
let us be thankful for the treat which 
he has afforded us. His book is by 
far the most damaging thing to the 
wisdom of the Peel- Wellington Tories 
and to Whig honour which modern 
times have produced. 





THE MOUNTAIN PASS. 


INCE the ark rested on the mountain brow, 
\0 And saved to earth the human family, 
How many a time have, even until now, 
The mountains been salvation for the free 
When the floods came, and winds beat vehemently, 
And all the tyrant storms were raging forth ? 
Thank God for these strong towers upon the earth! 
Whereto for ever the oppressed may flee. 
Look round on rocky pass and mountain dell ; 
The hand that formed them formed them with an aim, 
To serve for freedom’s keep impregnable ; 
And humble though they be—unknown to Fame— 
Yet they are hers, and one day—who can tell ?— 


She may baptize them with a world-wide name. 


R. F. 
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ORDER RESTORED; AN EPISODE OF 1848, 


[The following sketch forms part of a series entitled ‘ Episodes and Appre- 
ciations of the French Revolution,’ which were written at Paris, in the 
midst of the scenes described, and, for the most part, published at the time. 
This may explain the else unintelligible references to preceding incidents ; 
and the admission of personages unintroduced, as if already known to the 
reader. The enthusiastic tone of some of the aspirations expressed in the 
dialogue has, on reperusal, surprised the writer himself ; exemplifying to 
him, in his own person, the effect of what may be called psychological 
contagion ; or the tincture which a judgment, as yet immature, uncon- 
sciously imbibes from the atmosphere of thought and feeling in which it 
is plunged. Just as, at early morning, looking westward, I have seen 
the majestic portico of the Madeleine, closing the long perspective of the 
Boulevard, — its marble columns bathed in misty splendour, and inter- 
spaced with daybreak’s rosy light ; yet, as I gazed, the colours slowly faded, 
and soon the cold grey mass stood in the pale light of the common day: 
just so have the golden phantasies of the revolutionary dawn, which broke 
on that same boulevard, melted in their turn, before the common light of 
working-day reality ; leaving France and Europe once more in presence 
of these irrefragable truths, viz. that human society has its spontaneous life 
and proper growth, governed by laws as fixed and immutable as those 
which determine the life and development of individual man ; — that it 
is as impossible to change the natural order of the social movement, as to 
make a boy twenty years old before he is ten;—and that, though the 
social like the individual evolution may be accelerated or retarded by 
human intervention, yet, in both cases, the power of man to modify the 
course of nature is confined within narrow limits ; limits, which it is the 
statesman’s chief difficulty to determine, and the visionary’s fundamental 
error to neglect. Such error pervades more than one of the remarks in 


this paper; remarks which, indeed, I would not now publish, without 
this prefatory disclaimer; but which, with it, may remain as a fair 
record of impressions produced by the strange scenes of the revolutionary 
drama on an earnest mind, groping, by many devious tracks, its difficult 
way towards truth.—F. O. W.] 


These are the ushers of Marcius: before him 

He carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears ; 

Death, that dark spirit, in’s nervy arm doth lie ; 

Which being advanc’d, declines ; and then men die. 
Coriolanus. 


I. 
HE crash and thunder of the can- 
nonade had ceased. The barri- 
cades of June, built with the stones 
of February, had fallen down before 
the trumpets of Cavaignac. The 
rebel haunts and fortresses lay shat- 
tered smouldering heaps. The fierce 
faces, blood-smeared, powder-black- 
ened, that lately peeped through the 
ragged loop-holes of the city-wall, or 
lared above the breastworks of the 
ue St. Jacques, had disappeared. 
The victorious troops had counted 
their wounded, and buried their dead ; 
and the survivors, smiling grimly, 
grasped each other’s hands, and mu- 
tually recounted their hairbreadth 
"scapes, and glorious battle-feats. A 


dead calm reigned in the streets. No 
more songs of liberty! no shouts of 
freedom now; no torch-lit fraterni- 
zations; no angry fermentation of 
the populace; no eddying groups; 
no torrential processions ;... 

Orper was restored. 

Fourcamps, each numbering 15,000 
men at arms, watched Paris from the 
four points of the compass. A triple 
garrison, encamped within the city, 
held with a grasp of iron its squares 
and strategic points. ‘The soldiers’ 
white tents, blue-edged, stood ranged 
in long perspective on the quays and 
boulevards. Here and there, black- 
throated, gaped the great tubes of 
bronze— War's dreadful organ-pipes, 
resting from recent music. Rich 
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uniforms, crimson and blue, sparkled 
everywhere in the sunshine, sur- 
mounted with the trembling fire of 
golden epaulettes. In dingier liveries 
of ochre-red and grey, the menial 
drudges of the bayonet, war's com- 
mon herd, went loitering in the 
streets. The shopkeepers, standing 
in their doorways, eyed them with 
secret satisfaction ; and each, nodding 
to his neighbour, said — 

‘ OrveR is restored.’ 

No roadside gunstalls were now to 
be seen, bristling strangely in the 
open street with muskets and bayo- 
nets amongst the apple-barrows. The 
bullet-moulds, gun-picks, and barrel- 
stoppers, lately hawked along the 
boulevard, had given place once more 
to cheap penknives, pocket combs, 
and pewter medals of the Republic. 
No groups of boys were to be seen 
at night, clustered in shadowy cor- 
ners, round charcoal fires ; with puff- 
ing cheeks, glow-reddened ; and ladles 
of molten metal, silver-bright, tre- 
mulous ; and bullets, thimble-mould- 
ed, dropped hissing into pans of 
water. The grinder’s wheel still 
whirled at the alley-end ; but it was 
no longer the bayonets’ fluted prism 
that fed it with streaming sparks. 
The children, crouching in the 
kennels, no longer played pitch and 
toss with leaden marbles—death-toys 
— from their fathers’ pockets. 

ullets had disappeared with their 
makers; muskets with the hands 
that grasped them. ‘Some of the 
rebels were in the dungeons and hos- 
pitals ; some were hiding in cellars, 
in forests, and in the labyrinthine 
catacombs; some had escaped to 
foreign parts; and some, in their 
reckless despair, had absconded to 
eternity. At the street corners, where 
their grim visages so lately scowled, 
now the submissive beggars sat again ; 
uttering as usual their monotonous 
complaints, and exhibiting their ul- 
cerated flesh .... 

Orper was restored. 

At nightfall the stern drum warned 
all street wanderers to their garrets ; 
and the homeless to their holes and 
hiding-places; and in the empty 
streets nothing was to be seen but 
the sentinels’ bayonets gleaming in 
the moonlight; and, at intervals, a 
long patrol passing duskily, with 
measured tread. How it echoed, that 
heavy tramp, in the midnight silence! 


[December, 


What a sense of security it inspired! 
The silk-draped sleeper stirred in his 
dream as it passed; and murmured 
drowsily, as he turned again to slum- 
ber... 

Orper is restored. 

And at morning the obsequious 
journal saluted his rising with wel- 
come news of the progressive ‘ con- 
solidation of society ;;—so many fresh 
denunciations and captures ; so many 
fugitives safely dungeoned ; so many 
tracked and shot down in the woods; 
so many found dead of their wounds, 
in the corn, by the reapers. Thus 
reassured and soothed the lately 
panic-stricken capitalist reappeared 
on the Bourse; buying in cautiously 
for the rise; congratulating himself 
that there was still an honest penny 
to be turned, even by rebellions and 
massacres ; and echoing, with smile- 
dressed countenance, the general feli- 
citation, 

Orper is restored. 

As to the Parisian exquisites, the 
fine ladies and the Jeunesse dorée, for 
their used nerves, long dead to rou- 
tine excitements, the theatre of a 
crushed rebellion was not without its 
thrilling attractions. They were to 
be seen in their carriages, a sparkling 
procession, driving round the can- 
nonaded quarters,—up the devastated 
Rue St. Jacques,—and round by the 
smoking ruins of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. They noted, with horror- 
creeping hair, the patches of dried 
blood still visible, here and there, in 
the kennels — bordering each foot- 
path with a dotted line of red. The 
battered wrecks of houses; the 
crutched up, tottering walls riddled 
with musket shots; the squalid fur- 
niture in shattered half-burnt heaps 
—all fed with novel sensations their 
shuddering curiosity. And after their 
drive, at dinner, they retraced these 
appalling scenes; deploring, over 
their claret, the vindictive ferocity of 
the lower orders; and exclaiming, with 
lifted eyes, what a mercy it was that 

* Oper was restored !’ 


Il. 


With a less complacent feeling, I 
confess, and a less trustful reliance 
on the tranquillizing virtue of the 
African Sabre, I set forth in my turn 
to view the battlefield of ‘ Rome and 
her rats ;' and to trace, ruin by ruin, 
the iron foot-prints of Civil War. 
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It was a sunny morning. The 
boulevards were crowded with pro- 
menaders, enjoying their release from 
the strict confinement of the siege. 
Long lines of carriages rolled east- 
ward, on twinkling spokes; their 
fair occupants floating softly, silk- 
cushioned, on elastic curves; and 
their proud horses, as they tossed 
their heads, —— the sunshine 
from their silvered harness. The 
shopwindows blazed with light and 
colour. The silkmerchants’ tinted 
tissues, purple and amber, crimson 
and emerald, deep mazarine and de- 
licatest rose, lay contrasted in richly- 
crumpled pyramids. Further on, the 
jewellers’ sparkling show flashed back 
the sunbeams from ten thousand 
prismatic facets. Everywhere broad 
sheets of crystal let in the greedy 
view to high-piled luxury and trea- 
sure ;—air-wrought muslins, rich 
brocades; Indian perfumes, porce- 
lains, shawls; frosted silver, graven 
gems, and intricately-linked festoons 
of gold. Around these splendours 
were clustered, as usual, the trinket- 
loving lorrettes, distinguished by their 
rouged cheeks and gaudy rustling 
satins. And other girls went by, 
hollow-eyed, pale; in limp gowns, 
rusty black ; offering for sale their 
purses and pincushions, their em- 
broidered cigar-cases, and their 
babies’-socks knitted in wool. To 
these, for awhile, I gave all my com- 
passion ; resenting the harlot’s painted 
smile. But I soon recalled, once 
more, the song-vender’s bitter words, 
—One daughter the rich man’s 
drudge by day ; and one, his slave by 
night. And I perceived that their 
misery sprang of the same root, 
though diversely blossomed ; a com- 
mon suffering asking a common sym- 
pathy ; a sympathy which I freely 
gave—keeping all my resentment for 
the rich. 

The rich!..... I began to scan 
their faces.more attentively as they 
passed. How apathetic and indif- 
ferent the expression that sat upon 
those haughty features! How much 
of secret disenchantment those languid 
smiles revealed! What a profound 
disdain and distrust of all things 
seemed to lurk in each weary gesture! 
How many of those dark-ringed eyes 
betrayed the ravages of premature 
excess! What secrets of organic 
penury shone in their wasted fire! 
VOL, XL. NO. CCXL. 
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And those pale cheeks — what ex- 
hausted treasuries they seemed of 
early-squandered bloom! ... 

I began to reflect how many a 
thoughtless woman, for a bauble to 
wear, and a painted box to ride in, 
barters away the early passion of her 
soul; discovering only when it is too 
late, of what an imposture she is the 
dupe, and how worthless the coloured 
beads for which she has sold her 
birthright of happiness. 

* Ah!’ thought I, ‘ when the day’s 
proud mask is laid aside, and ‘ sad- 
eyed Memory ’ mourns in secret. over 
irrevocable joys, how ample a tri- 
bute, tear by tear, poor Splendour 

ays to Sorrow! How useless then 
Rank’s painted fruit to cool her 
fevered lips ; how vain Wealth’s ash- 
filled apples to appease the aching 
hunger of the heart.’.... 

A sudden selfreproach interrupted 
the current of my reflections... 

‘Resentment forthe rich!’ thought 
I; ‘did I then set out with so harsh 
a feeling? Alas! how unjust and 
how unchristian! How little to be 
envied—how much less to be hated— 
are these spoiled children of Fortune. 
How small their control—how im- 
perfect even their comprehension— 
of the social order into which they 
are born! What slaves they are to 
the habits and prejudices instilled 
into them from childhood! And 
how often does the tyranny of a po- 
sition impose on them moral pri- 
vations, whose sting material luxury 
serves but to sharpen and refine’.... 


III. 


A touch on the shoulder aroused 
me from these musings; and before 
I had well turned round my friend H. 
drew my arm through his, and in- 
quired the subject of my meditations. 

‘ I was thinking’ said I ‘ that there 
are two kinds of wealth—an external 
sort, wanting to the poor—and an 
internal, moral kind, of which even 
the rich are lamentably destitute. 
I was enumerating the ills which 
society, as it is at present organized, 
inflicts on both classes; and I was 
dividing my pity between them.’ 

‘I am agreeably surprized’ said 
H., laughing, ‘ to find a socialist sym- 
pathizing with the rich. I thought 
it was your cue to cut us all up, and 
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east us, purse and person, to the 
dogs.’ 

‘ That is the theory of Proudhon’ 
I returned. ‘It bears his image and 
superscription :—Czsar’s penny—to 
be scrupulously rendered, so please, 
you, to Caesar ——’ 

‘Say rather to Robespierre,’ said 
H., ‘ for Proudhon—mark my words 
—will be the Robespierre of this 

Revolution.’ * 

*‘ And why?’ I rejoined. ‘ Evi- 
dently because Barrot and Bauchard 
are already playing the part of Louvet 
and Lacroix. In politics, as in me- 
chanics, action and reaction are equal 
and opposite. What does all history 
record but the antagonistic deve- 
lopment of correlative extremes ?’ 

* Then you look forward to a pro- 
perty-struggle, analogous to the 
Rank-struggle of the first revolu- 
tion?’ 

‘Certainly. And to a similar re- 
sult.’ 

‘ That is to an abolition ?’ 

‘No. Rank is not abolished—nor 
will property be. Rank and Pro- 
perty are as eternal as human nature 
itself. Their form may be changed 
—their excesses pruned—-their abuses 
corrected; but so long as two men 
remain on the earth to measure their 
physical and intellectual strength 
against each other, so long the idea 
of higher and lower, of stronger and 
weaker,—of hierarchy,—of rank— 
will survive. And so long as one 
prehensile hand exists, and one flexor 
digitorum mauscle retains its contracti- 
lity ; so long the notion of property, 
the propensity to possess, the appetite 
for something ‘to have and to hold’ 
will remain inherent in the human 
organism.” 

* And yet’ said H. ‘there are mo- 
ments when I could envy the natural 
poverty of yonder dog ; his delicious 
freedom from anxiety ; his utter ab- 
solution from thought for the mor- 
row; in a word his insouciance — 
that primal felicity unknown to care- 
worn man!’ 

* But make the dog a proprietor’ 
said I—‘ give him a dish of bones ; 
and what becomes of his insouctance ? 
His restless glance, his uneasy growl, 
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his paw laid across the platter,—all 
denote the doubts and anxieties that 
secretly vex his soul. Then, let but 
a lean-ribbed fellow-cur approach,— 
and how instantly his pleasure in the 
bone he picks subsides into an ab- 
sorbing dread of losing his treasure 
in the plate. Watch him, too, if he 
have more than he can eat ;—with 
what suspicious privacy he slinks 
away, to scratch a hole in the earth, 
and bury his hoard, beyond the reach 
of canine Communists.’ 

* And what is your conclusion from 
this doggish avarice ?’ 

‘Simply that the notion of Pro- 
perty is universal; as is also the 
disquietude involved in its exercise.’ 

‘ And the practical application of 
your theory ?’ 

‘ Consists evidently in substituting, 
with respect to Property, the idea of 
regulation and counterpoise for that 
of abolition; and, with respect to 
proprietors, kindly sympathy for 
blind resentment.’ 

‘ In other words’ said H. laughing, 
* you would take only half my money; 
and, on that condition, let me off 
with my life ?’ 

‘ A juster ponderation of property’ 
I replied ‘ would increase its value 
by promoting its stability. Such 
limitations and counterpoises as I 
should propose would have prevented, 
for example, the immense deprecia- 
tion of French values resulting from 
the struggle of February ; which was 
but a convulsive advance towards the 
inevitable equilibration in question. 
They would have also prevented the 
terrible decimation of the wealthy 
class in June. And they would now 
prevent the early renewal of like loss 
and slaughter,—certain to recur pe- 
riodically in Europe, until the equi- 
librium of human Rights shall be 
finally and fairly adjusted.’ 

*‘ And what are these limits and 
counterpoises with which you would 
balance the Right of Property ?’ 

‘The Right of Life and Labour; 
the Right ofevery man to his human 
faculties, and to the material con- 
ditions of their development and ac- 
tivity. These are Rights, sacred and 
imprescriptible as that of Property 


* The reader is reminded that this was written in July 1848. M. Proudhon’s 
recent career has fallen short of the expectations to which his early vigour and daring 
had given rise. The prediction, as it stands in the text, correctly represents a very 


prevalent apprehension of the time. 
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itself; pillars of society, which to 
weaken or supplant, is to bring 
down the whole fabric—order, pro- 
perty, and all—in one general crash 
of revolution. In sucha crash Rome 
fell. In such a crash your ancient 
monarchy has disappeared. In such 
a crash, I fear, the British empire 
will be one day suddenly dismem- 
bered. Already, both hemispheres 
have given us significant hints.’ 

‘But how was the downfal of 
Rome the restoration of a deranged 
equilibrium ?’ 

‘ The wealth of ransacked Europe 
had been heaped up in the metropolis 
of the Empire, like so much elec- 
tricity condensed in a thunder cloud. 
The Barbarian invasion and plunder 
of Rome, was the stormy discharge 
and dispersion of this power in excess. 
Paris and London, centralizing as 
they do the wealth and power of 
mighty empires, seem to me in the 
perilous condition of ancient Rome ; 
toppling with their own grandeur. 
And what is true with respect to 
Localities, is true also with respect to 
Classes and Castes; with respect, in 
a word, to all excessive accumulations 
of Power—in whatever shape, and 
under whatever name, they may 
happen to be manifested.’ 

‘ Well’ said H. ‘this is very well 
for a theory—but how are we to 
meet this state of things ?—What 
are we to do?’ 

*‘ Evidently, to substitute a transi- 
tional for a convulsive discharge. 
To thin, by degrees, our crowded 
cities ; to emancipate, by degrees, 
our threatening drudges ; to concede, 
progressively, all those natural Rights, 
which tend to limit and counterpoise 
Property ; and so to arrive, step by 
step, at an Order, maintained by At- 
traction instead of Force, and super- 
seding revolutions by general con- 
tentment.’ 

* But all this is still theory’ ob- 
jected H. ‘You persist in keeping 
up among the clouds. Descend to 
terra firma, if you please. Cut me 
outa practical measure for to-morrow 
—for to-day. How are we to begin ?” 

‘ As a workman, having ten thou- 
sand damaged clocks to mend, begins ; 
by mending one.’ 

‘ What, you would start by setting 
a village to rights ?’ 

‘Certainly. If you can make one 
cell of a honeycomb, you can build 
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up the whole hive. Ifyou can ad- 
just the equilibrium of Rights for 
two or three thousand people on a 
few square miles of gréund, you may, 
by a simple extension of the process, 
ensure the happiness of an entire 
population.’ 

* But this is an affair of years ;— 
of half a century at least.’ 

‘ Whatever is permanent grows 
slowly. The life of Humanity counts 
not by days but by ages. Violent 
reforms issue only in violent re- 
actions. Popular efforts, aimed at 
the simultaneous transformation of 
society, encounter a weight of inertial 
resistance against which they break, 
like waves of water against a solid 
rock. Louis Blane and his Luxem- 
bourg delegates, with all the work- 
men of Paris at their backs, attempted 
a sudden and subversive reformation ; 
—with what result we all know.’ 

‘ Then, during your partial expe- 
riment, the populations of Europe 
are to wait in their misery ?’ 

‘The errors of eighteen centuries 
are not repaired in as many months. 
Those who promise immediate hap- 
piness to the people are political 
charlatans. The mechanism of a 
new community, like that of a new 
engine, cannot be brought to per- 
fection at a single trial. In the pro- 
gress of social experiments, having 
a really democratic tendency, the 
people (who have shrewd instincts) 
would see ground for hope :—and 
hope, in a transitional epoch like 
ours, is the chief balm of endurance; 
and the sheet anchor of Order.’ 

* But are not our political reforms 
precisely the progressive mending of 
clocks which you advocate? Peel, I 
take it, has mended one clock, and 
Cobden another....’ 

‘Pardon me. They have each 
mended a single wheel —-or rather 
one cog of a wheel — in each of the 
thousand clocks; a very different 
proceeding.’ 

* But which must end, nevertheless, 
in all the clocks being mended at last.’ 

‘I am afraid not. While one 
wheel is undergoing repair, the 
others, rusty, tear each other. 
Meanwhile the population increases, 
and new complications arise. Fresh 
evils grow up while the old ones are 
in course of extirpation. In this 
Danaid process centuries elapse, and 
the work is still to do.’ 
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‘ But socialist experiments have 
also been tried. Owen, for example, 
and St. Simon, devoted their lives 
and fortunes t6 such projects; and 
they utterly and miserably failed.’ 

* Owen's system, like that of Louis 
Blanc, involves community of pos- 
session, and equality of rank; con- 
ditions utterly abhorrent to human 
nature. St. Simon subjected his 
aspirants to the absolute discretion 
of a Priesthood, who were to take 
a man’s fortune into the common 
stock, and then assign him such 
functions as they, in their wisdom, 
judged fit for his capacities. A few 
docile mystics could alone be seduced 
by such a scheme. Instead of fitting 
their plans to human nature, these 
reformers mutilated human nature 
to bring it within the compass of 
their systems; lopping off such pro- 
pensities as they were perplexed to 
utilize.’ 

‘ But plenty of socialist plans have 
been proposed,’ said H. ‘from Plato’s 
Republic down to Cabet’s Icarie. 
Surely some of them hit the mark ?’ 

‘Take a few at hazard, and pass 
them in review,’ I replied. ‘ Ex- 
amine the social ideas of Charondas 
and Socrates; the experiments of 
the Pythagoricians, the Essenians, 
and the early Christian communists ; 
the history of Muncer and his Ana- 
baptists, of their continuators the 
Moravians, and of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay. Study the doctrines of St. 
Basil and St. Gregory; of St. Am- 
brose, St. Augustin, and St. Cle- 
ment; analyze the Utopias of More 
and Bacon, of Mably, Morelly, 
and Campanella, — the codperative 
schemes of Beller, Spence, Harring- 
ton, and Morgan,—the communistic 
writings of Fleury and Faignet, 
Brun and Besplas, Chamousset and 
Plombanie, Rousseau and Leroux, 
Proudhon and Louis Blanc ;—per- 
petually you find the same fatal 
error--the philosopher substituting 
his own personal point of view, and 
narrow individual horizon, for the 
manifold and boundless aspirations 
of Humanity; and proposing, so to 
speak, for universal wear, a boot 
modelled on his own particular foot.’ 

‘And in what respect is your fa- 
vourite schemer, Fourier, superior 
to all his Utopian predecessors ?’ 

‘In the superior breadth and ca- 
tholicity of his ideas. In his respect 
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for rank, property, marriage, and 
religion ; for the ties of family, and 
the privacy of home. In his accept- 
ance of Human nature as it exists; 
with all its faculties, propensities, 
and caprices; with its virtues and 
faults—its strength and weakness— 
its sympathies and antipathies—its 
reason and imagination—its senses-— 
its passions——its aspirations—its will ; 
and in his admission of all these 
contrasted qualities—of every fibre 
however subtle, and every vibration 
however slight, each to its self-found 
sg and purpose in the chords of 
is orchestral harmony.’ 

‘But the discords, said H., ‘the 
discords ? 

‘Even discord, duly proportioned 
and combined, imparts to music that 
bitter-sweet, without which it would 
degenerate into monotony. And, as 
in music, so it is in life.’ ... 

IV. 

‘Fudge!’ cried a voice from be- 
hind. 

I turned quickly; and saw Jack 
S of Guy’s hospital ; a pale lean 
young fellow, but with a jolly twin- 
kle in his eye; and that hybrid 
aspect, half rake, half philosopher, 
which characterizes the London me- 
dical student. 

‘Why Jack!’ cried I—‘ What 
brings you here from Guy's? Haven't 
you broken heads enough in London 
to bind up? Are you short of sub- 
jects, that you have come to the 
post mortem examination of Paris ? 
Or are you on the look out for 
scarlet-fever patients among our red 
republicans ?” 

‘We Saw-bones’s are over here in 
shoals,’ replied Jack, ‘ studying gun- 
shot and bayonet wounds. Plenty 
of beautiful cases. Hardly see such 
a crop twice in a lifetime. Nearly 
all through and through wounds, 
on account of the close fighting. A 
great many extraordinarily compli- 
cated injuries by bullets fired down- 
wards from the house tops, or up- 
wards out of the cellars,—raking the 
body longitudinally. In at a man’s 
perineum, and out at his collar bone. 
Something like cases, those. I have 
just come from the hospital; and 
what you were saying, as I caught 
you up, about music and fraternity, 
struck me as confounded rhodo- 
montade.’ 
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‘Bravo! said H. 
is on my side at all events! 
science I 

‘Science!’ cried Jack. ‘ The more 
I see of surgery the less I believe in 
science. Groping for a bullet with 
a probe — cooling an ulcerated hole 
with a little damp lint-- sticking in 
a bistoury here and there to let outa 
gush of .... 

* Assez! assez!’ cried II. stopping 
his ears. ‘ Parlons fraternité—liberté 
-—égalité— whatever you will— 
but, pray, let us wait till our 
turn comes to be mangled—cut up 
alive 

‘ Fraternity!" interposed Jack. 
‘Shall I tell you what I have just seen 
written with charcoal, in big letters, 
on the city wall at the barriére de 
denfer # 

‘What? I inquired. 

‘Tl shew you.’ 

He stopped short as he spoke; 
and scrawled with his stick, in the 
dust, these words :— 

* LiBERTE——-DANS LE TOMBEAU ! 

‘ EGALITE—DEVANT LA MoRT! 

* FRATERNITE--DE Carty ! 

‘That was one inscription’ said 
he, ‘just under it was another,— 

‘L’HABIT DU RICHE N’EST QUE 
TACHE: LA VESTE DU PAUVRE EST 
TROUEE —- FrEREs ! DEMANDONS 
L'EGALITE DANS LE SANG !’ 

‘There were plenty of the same 
stamp,’ continued Jack, ‘ some, 
enough to make your flesh creep 
with their hideous ferocity. Well! 
coming down the rue St. Antoine 
what do you think I saw” 

‘What?’ said we. 

‘Oh! nothing much out of the 
common. Only a house completely 
riddled with musket balls—the walls 
crutched up—both door-posts shot 
away—all the windows smashed— 
and, shewing dimly through the jag- 
ged glass, the figures of a lot of fel- 
lows in blouses passing and repassing 
with cues in their hands and pipes 
in their mouths—playing at billiards, 
and drinking eau de vie, as merrily 
as if nothing had happened.’ 

‘From which you infer?.... I 
inquired. 

‘That human nature is infernally 
selfish, and cold blooded,’ returned 
Jack. ‘That these ‘dear brothers’ 
don’t care a snap of the fingers for 
each other. That the red repub- 
licans—or red rips as I call ‘em, for 
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short,—would swig brandy from each 
other's skulls rather than go with- 
out. Whether they would die ‘ pour 
la patrie, as they are so fond of 
bawling out, I can’t say—but if la 
patrie were dead and buried to-mor- 
row, you may take your oath of it 
they’d get drunk just as usual in 
the afternoon, and dance on her 
tombstone at night. Human nature 
kindly and good indeed! what utter 
bosh! Life ‘an orchestral har- 
mony! what frightful humbug! I 
tell you, my dear fellow, we are a 
carnivorous breed of animals, we 
men. Our forefathers began life as 
tattooed cannibals—fierce and vora- 
cious as the wild brutes amongst 
which they howled and wandered 
in the woods--and only superior to 
them in the craft of hunting each 
other down. Of the two I think 
they were worse than the viper. 
For man poisoned his own arrows; 
whereas the viper found his fangs 
ready poisoned ; and if he was a 
vicious reptile he couldn’t help it. 
And my belief is, that a pretty stron 
taint of the aboriginal ferocity stil 
runs in our human blood. People 
may cant about the human heart 
usque ad nauseam—and Fourier may 
preach about rs. and attrac- 
tion, and all that; and scowling fel- 
lows, in slouched hats, may paint up 
Fraternité in jolly big letters on the 
walls; but I tell you that, fang for 
fang, I'd rather be torn by a ser- 
pent’s tooth, than by a ‘ bayonette 
intelligente ;} and as for the social- 
ists, 1 look upon them as a pack of 
puling sentimentalists, duped by a 
few designing knaves who want to 
float into power on a parcel of in- 
flated and meaningless formule .... 
Good day! my way lies up the rue 
Montmartre. 

And so saying he disappeared. 

‘ By Jove,’ cried H. ‘ he pitched it 
into you in good style! And he’s 
right, my dear fellow. Philosophy 
bears out religion in condemning 
Fourier’s theory—which only holds 
water by assuming human nature to 
be a perfectly harmonious instru- 
ment; whereas we ere all conscious 
o some confounded jangling chord 
among our heart-strings, from which 
no playing, however skilful, can 
draw other than discordant devils’- 
music’.... 
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A sound of loud cheering here in- 
terrupted our discourse ; and, look- 
ing forward, I beheld as curious a 
scene as any that, in its rapid shift- 
ings, the revolutionary melodrama 
had yet brought before my view. 

Amidst a crowd of well-dressed 
men and women advancing along 
the boulevard and waving enthu- 
siastically their hats and handker- 
chiefs, appeared a boy, about fifteen 
years of age, dressed in the uniform 
of the Garde Mobile, and riding on 
an exquisitely-formed pony hardly 
bigger than a Newfoundland dog— 
(a present to him, as I afterwards 
learned, from one of the representa- 
tives). In his right hand he carried 
three tattered, blood-splashed flags ; 
his left arm embraced with difficulty 
a dozen or more great nosegays ; 
around his schako was a wreath of 
artificial flowers, mixed with pearls ; 
and, on his breast, sparkled the cross 
of the legion of honour. As he rode 
on, the cry went before him—‘ Little 
Léon—little Léon and his captured 
flags! He is carrying them up to 
the Assembly!" And the windows 
flew open, and the balconies were 
crowded as he passed; flowers, rib- 
bons, handkerchiefs were tossed 
down in his path; and ladies came 
running from the houses, clasping 
him one after the other in their arms, 
and kissing him on both cheeks. 
The little fellow, evidently divided 
between pleasure and embarrassment, 
kept nodding and letting his nose- 
gays fall—smiling, blushing, and 
trying to trot on—a very picture of 
infantine bashfulness and joy. Such 
a fever of enthusiasm as animated the 
crowd I have never seen before or 
since. Great whiskered officers ran 
shouting at the boy’s side; old white- 
haired men followed after, with 
chuckling crack-voiced cheers; the 
women battled through the throng 
to smother him with flowers and em- 
braces: it was an intoxication —an 
universal rapture. 

I was standing on the edge of the 
pathway looking after this triumphal 
procession (which H., infected with 
the general ecstasy, had joined), 
when an old man standing near at- 
tracted my attention. 

The oilskin hat surmounting his 
weather-beaten face,—his shirt and 
jacket thrown open from his bronzed 
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hairy chest,—and his loose canvass 
trousers, gleaming with grease and 
tar, left no doubt of his maritime 
vocation ; whilst a little baboon that 
sat chattering on his shoulder, with 
teeth agrin, blue cheeks, and wrin- 
kled forehead, bespoke him lately 
from the tropics. In his hand he 
held a round snuff-box; and an ex- 
— of gloomy discontent sat on 

is sunburnt face. Observing my 
regard, he spoke. 

*Here’s times!’ said he. ‘ Here’s a 
pretty republic !’ 

* Qw avez-vous donc, mon brave ? 
T inquired. ‘What's the matter?’ 

‘Matter! he exclaimed, opering 
his snuff-box, * These seven and forty 
= I've taken snuff, and now look 

ere!’ 

He held out the empty box as he 
spoke. Its polished bottom glistened 
in the sun. Not a grain flecked the 
smoothly varnished surface. He 
passed his finger round and round 
along the corner... not a grain! 

‘A pretty republic !’ said the man. 
‘ Not a grain, nor a sou to get one! 
I feel completely lost. No money, 
no snuff, no ship! And they call 
this a republic. Sacré nom dun 
chien! .... 

And so he walked off, muttering. 

I took two sous from my pocket ; 
stepped after him ; and laid my hand 
on his arm. He turned and stared 
at me; as also did the ape, winking 
his blue eyelids rapidly, and chatter- 
ing with furious grimaces. 

‘Yonder is a snuff-shop,’ said I, 
pointing ; ‘and here are two sous.’ 

The sailor’s face brightened up in- 
stantly. He took the money and 
hastened to the shop. On the 
threshold, however, he stopped ; and, 
after amoment’s hesitation, came back. 

‘ Dites donc, said he, holding out 
the two sous between his forefinger 
and thumb, as you would hold a hot 
potato—*‘ this is not alms—is it ?” 

Perched on the old man’s shoulder 
as he spoke, and searching with long 
black fingers among his grizzled hair, 
sat the blue-faced baboon. The ugly 
brute looked at me with a vicious 
grin. Altogether it was a grotesque 
picture. 

*‘ Alms!’ cried I. ‘ Mon Dieu, non! 
A gift, my dear sir, a free gift ;— 
unasked by you at first, and now 
almost refused. Alms, indeed!... 
Allons donc !” 
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His scruple satisfied, the old man 
entered the shop with alacrity ; and 
speedily returned, filling his nose 
with great satisfaction as he came. 

I took a fraternal pinch as you 
may suppose; and then the sailor 
offered the open box to the baboon. 

The animal eyed the snuff with 
a glance of intense abhorrence, and, 
scrambling quickly down, thrust his 
nose out of reach under his master’s 
arm. ‘This attitude exhibited his 
tail—a blunt stump surmounting 
two bald blue patches, like leather 
let in to sit down on. 

‘I never can got him to take snuff,’ 
said the sailor, caressing the brute’s 
sandy-coloured back. 

* You are fond of him ?’ said L. 

* Parbleu!’ said the old man. ‘I 
love him as if he were my own child 
....and better too,’ he added with a 
sudden gloom in his accent. 

* Hardly detter than a child ?” 
I. ‘Surely not better ?’ 

‘ Better, repeated the old man with 
grave decision. 

‘How so?’ I inquired, struck by 
his emphatic tone. 

‘Children turn on their own 
blood,’ said the old man bitterly .... 
‘Monkeys don’t. Children enlist in 
the Mobile, and shoot at their own 
fathers, and cut down their old 
friends ....for 30 sousa-day. Mon- 
keys don't.’ 

His eye was fixed, as he spoke, on 
the receding corttge of the decorated 
Mobile; whose flower - wreathed 
schako was still visible, floating above 
the distant crowd. 

‘There he goes, the little traitor!’ 
said the old man between his clenched 
teeth ; ‘and where are his brothers ? 
—one in the dungeons of Vincennes ; 
—and one,’ he added, pointing to the 
ground, ‘ deeper down still!’ 

Here the baboon drew out his head 
from its hiding-place, and peeped 
round cautiously. Perceiving the 
snufi-box, he grinned hideously ; and 
thrust back his nose as before. 

‘You are fond of him, said I— 
willing to quit an evidently pain- 
ful topic—‘ yet I see you have cut 
off his tail ?” 

‘Yes,’ said the old man, ‘he is 


said 
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much handier so. When his tail 
was long, he used to drag it in the 
mud, and wipe it over my face. So 
I chopped it off.’ 

‘Chopped off his tail eh?’ said a 
husky voice close behind me. ‘ Tails 
and heads! ‘Tails and heads! Keep 
your chopper sharp, old man! Keep 
your chopper sharp and bright!" 

There was something in the in- 
tonation of these words—a sort of 
passionate rythm-—an accent of covert 
vengeance — that made my flesh 
creep. I turned and looked at the 
speaker. 

He was a tall athletic man, pale- 
visaged, with deep-set eyes, scowling 
from beneath the shadow of a 
slouched Robespierre hat. There 
was a sort of smouldering malignity 
in his gaze, which, ‘as I scrutinized 
him, seemed to kindle up, and flash 
defiance. 

‘A sharp edge, and a steady hand, 
chops off'a tail .. .. ora head,’ said the 
man, with a laugh. ‘And we've 
Monkeys enough, God _ knows! 
There goes one—with his trimmings, 
and trappings, and tricks... Ugh! 
the little traitor...’ 

I could fancy an air-drawn hatchet 
in the clutched hand which he shook 
towards the decorated Mobile. His 
eyes literally glared with hatred. 

I looked at the old man. A pro- 
found melancholy sat on his deeply 
wrinkled features; but he said no- 
thing. The baboon picked soime- 
thing out of his fur, and examined it 
attentively, grinding his teeth. I 
turned again towards the man who 
had spoken ; but he was gone. 

‘Keep your chopper sharp and 
brizht ! 

The words still rang in my ears; 
and the ferocious tone ran cold along 
my blood. 

‘ And this is the victory of Order !’ 
thought i, as I pursued my way to 
the ruins. ‘This is Sabre-wrought 
security! ‘This is the peace that 
follows Civil war!... Good God! 
what sort of Order? what sort of 
peace? what sort of security?.... 
A powder-barrel, and a dripping 
torch !’ 

F, O. Warp. 
Paris, July 1848. 
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From Terence Fiynv, Esq. to Dennis Mortarty, Stupent-at-Law, 


Crossmacool House, Co. of Galway, 
22d November, 1849. 

r I had a quill, my dear Dennis, 

plucked from the plumage of an 
eagle that had sat on the rim of the 
sun, and drawn incelestial fire through 
every pore of its feathers, and if the 
said quill had been cut into a pen 
by a conclave of poets, historians, 
orators, landlords, and Poor-law 
guardians, and endowed with powers 
so supernatural that it couldn’t help 
producing the most elegant cali- 

phy, and the most wonderful 
anguage the moment it found its 
nib on the foolscap, I should fail 
ignominiously in the attempt to de- 
scribe to you the sensation that was 
produced in this part of the world 
when it was made known that the 
kingdom of Connemara was going to 
be sold by auction! Conjure up any 
description of sacrilege your irre- 
ligious imagination can compass, a 
burglary at the Castle, or a case of 
pocket-picking at a vice-regal ball, 
and it would be nothing at all in 
comparison. If an earthquake had 
swallowed up the ancient town of 
Galway, or a simoom had come over 
to pay us a flying visit, it would 
have surprised us considerably less 
than the astounding fact that this 
grand region of mountain, lake, and 
wilderness, which throughout so 
many centuries has defied the ap- 
proach of the invader, and with all 
the mouths of its rocky solitudes 
laughed to scorn kings’ writs, bailiffs, 
foot soldiers, mounted Peelers, and 
parks of artillery, was about to be 
set up in lots and knocked down to 
the highest bidder, in an obscure 
room in London! The auctioneer 
was a bold man, Dennis avrich, and 
his catalogue must be a great curios- 
ity entirely. 

* This, indeed, is a country worth 
fighting for, was the immortal ex- 
clamation of King William IIL, 
when the beauties of the Golden 
Vale of Kilkenny burst upon his 
view. I wonder what he would 
have said if he had had the good 
luck to have penetrated into the 
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wilds of Connemara? Do you 
think, Dennis, he would have started 
back in such a paroxysm of delight 
as to have thrown his horse upon its 
haunches and cried out, “ This, 
indeed, is a country to be set up by 
auction ?” 

But this is the Age of Miracles; 
and although even the wisest philo- 
sopher amongst us can’t check his 
involuntary astonishment when a 
miracle comes up to his own door 
and turns the lock inside out, or 
converts his peaceable cabbages into 
bastions, I must admit that we have 
no right to wonder at anything that 
happens nowadays. Haven't we seen 
kings and princesses scampering over 
hedges and ditches, up and down, 
here and there and everywhere, 
harem -scarem, with their faces 
smeared like gipsies, and their royal 
persons disguised in all manner of 
masquerading costumes? Haven't 
we heard the crash of thrones, the 
fall of senates, the bombardment of 
palaces, and the cracking and blazing 
and multitudinous uproar of nearly 
every fine city in Christendom 
smiting wpon our ears all at once, as 
if his Satanic majesty, with a legion 
of spitfire demons at his heels, had 
suddenly made his appearance in a 
storm of sulphur and brimstone, 
with the benevolent intention of ex- 
terminating the whole human family? 
Yet, accustomed as we are to mar- 
vels of every possible kind, from the 
destruction of empires to the resusci- 
tation of Conciliation Hall, nothing 
that has happened, or that ever can 
happen, could produce such a be- 
wildering thrill in this remote part 
of Queen Victoria’s dominions, as 
the sale by auction of the kingdom 
of Connemara. 

The glory of Ireland has departed ! 
Ullaloo! ullaloo! wiristhru! alana! 
To be sure, it was not easy to find 
bidders for our glory, and miles 
upon miles of this noble territory 
were accordingly bought in — miles 
of bog and heather, and hilly fast- 
nesses, with the castle of Ballinahinch 
standing up in the middle of them like 
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the monument of an extinct or exiled 
race; and the magnificent region is 
restored once more to its primeval 
loneliness and uncultured sublimity. 
This is the only comfort we have, 
under the humiliating circumstances. 
And if you were a true-born Irish- 
man, instead of being spoiled and 
enfeebled by Saxon civilization, as 
you are, Dennis, you would be able 
to comprehend the nature of the 
satisfaction we feel at having some 
scrap of our native soil left to us in 
its original desolation, as a memorial 
of our pastoral life, and a type of 
that savage beauty which reigned in 
solemnity over the face of the coun- 
try before ploughshares and factories, 
and other disturbing agencies of 
English industry, had committed 
such havoc in our picturesque coun- 
try. Ifwe are not to have Ireland 
for the Irish, the least that can be 
reasonably conceded to us is to let us 
have Connemara for the Connemarese; 
and it seems that we are likely to have 
it, if it fetches no higher biddings 
under the encomiastic auspices of the 
auctioneer. 

The reason, I suppose, why Conne- 
mara was not bought up at a fancy 
price by the British public is that the 
British public don't know its real 
value. ‘They have a notion that 
Irish property is insecure in general, 
and Connemara property in particu- 
lar. This is a great mistake. There 
is an old saying amongst us here, 
that Galway property is the safest 
in the whole world; and safe it is, 
Dennis, my dear boy, beyond all 
cavil or speculation, safer a hundred 
times over than St. James's Park or 
the Rock of Gibraltar, for it is so well 
secured that nobody can get at it. 
Hence that man may be regarded as 
a singularly fortunate individual to 
whom a few acres of peat and brush- 
wood in the neighbourhood of Balli- 
nahinch should happen to be knocked 
down, when our kingdom comes 
again under the hammer. If the 
auctioneer would just throw in this 
little exclusive feature into his next 
description of the tenure of our west- 
ern region, he may safely calculate 
_ an enthusiastic mob of pur- 

asers. 


Weare very much embarrassed (I 
don’t mean in a financial sense,which 
I hope we are too proud to acknow- 
ledge) at this present time by the 
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tempting offers of rival patriots, who 
have come forward in the most 
generous spirit to regenerate the 
country, and to elevate Ireland in 
the social scale of nations. The 
“social scale,” Dennis; mind that. It 
is a phrase of particular significance, 
and has superseded the allegorical 
nationalities that embroidered the 
banners of ’98, and inspired the chi- 
valry of Ballingarry. We would 
gladly embrace all the proposals that 
are made to us, if we could; but the 
difficulty is, how to take two or 
three paths at once, notwithstanding 
that we have the most positive as- 
surances that they all Tead to the 
same point. Every one of our dis- 
tinguished agitators wants to elevate 
Treland in the social scale ; but they 
have been so long engaged in the 
process, and have tried so many 
different methods of elevation, the 
failure of which has only had the 
effect of letting us drop lower and 
lower in the aforesaid scale, that we 
are much puzzled to know what to 
do. Mr. Duffy urges upon our con- 
sideration some very interesting _ 
grammes of agricultural tactics,which 
he varies every week; but chiefly 
relies upon a manufactory of jubilant 
lyrics, the Irish being a remarkably 
— and musical people, and 
nighly sensitive to the minstrelsy of 
their grievances. Mr. John O’Con- 
nell depends upon the revival of the 
rent, that being the only item in the 
proceedings of the New Conciliation 
Hall which can be said to attract the 
attendance of its public - spirited 
leaders. For my own part, I am 
inclined to co-operate with the former 
in preference to the latter, not merely 
because I am weak enough to have a 
penchant for ballads, without being 
over-critical about the sense or the 
structure, but because Mr. Duffy's 
method of elevating us in the social 
scale doesn't cost me anything. I 
like cheap patriotism ; it looks honest 
and incorruptible. Whether it is 
so or not, I neither know nor care. 
When I say cheap patriotism, I don’t 
mean patriotism out at elbows, for 
that has rather a suspicious appear- 
ance, and looks as if the woes of the 
country were taken up only when all 
other trades had failed; but I mean 
that gentlemanly patriotism which 
pays its own expenses without levying 
subscriptions upon the public. Now 
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the only subscription I know of that 
Mr. Duffy has (as yet) required is 
the subscription to his newspaper ; 
and as that is entirely a voluntar 
donation, for which you get the full 
worth of your money in national 
versicles, flaming appeals to your 
Milesian blood, recipes for stone 
soup, and elaborate reports of mur- 
ders, robberies, and agrarian convul- 
sions, I don’t think anybody has a 
right to complain of it, especially 
people who, like myself, deny them- 
selves the pleasure of reading The 
Nation, except when it happens to 
fall in their way by accident. 

The rent, I am apprehensive, is 
destined to participate in the doom of 
those ingenious feats of legerdemain 
which are practised by bottle con- 
jurers, and the like, and which in 
some respect it closely resembles. It 
took surprisingly at first, so long as 
the mystery was skilfully kept up; 
but the moment the great conjurer 
retired, and his place came to be 
filled by an inferior artist, the interest 
fell off. Yes, benches that were 
formerly crowded by a wondering 
audience, agape at each new ruse, 
and delighted at having their dis- 
cernment bafiled and their common 
sense cleverly duped, are now so 
thinly attended that the receipts are 
hardly sufficient to pay the current 
cost of the entertainment. Le jeu 
ne vaut pas la chandelle, as the French 
say. And of all conjurers that ever 
attempted to amuse the public single- 
handed, Mr. John O'Connell is un- 
questionably the clumsiest. It is 
not alone that he is deficient in that 
invention and tact which enabled his 
predecessor to give perpetual variety 
to the bill of fare, and to introduce 
unexpected artifices off-hand when 
the spectators happened to become 
listless, or to press too closely upon 
him, but that he cannot even perform 
the old tricks with ease and agility. 
Dancing on the tight rope, for in- 
stance, 1s a very exciting operation ; 
but grace, lightness, vivacity, are in- 
dispensable requisites in the per- 
former. If you see a very heavy 
man moving slowly over the rope, 
and balancing his pole with a visible 
difficulty, which keeps you in a state 
of nervous expectation lest he may 
tumble off, your enjoyment is con- 
siderably diminished. It is much in 
this manner that Mr. O’Connell gets 
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through his performances at Concili- 
ation Hall; and as we have wit- 
nessed in this country the most 
dexterous exhibitions in the same 
line that have ever been presented to 
the world (for our political Wizards 
and Magicians are the most renowned 
upon record), nobody, except the 
conjurer himself, can be disappointed 
at the failure of the speculation. I 
don’t know what the expense of the 
room may be, but upon the lowest 
estimate for apparatus, door-keepers, 
and candles, it is quite clear that 
unless he contrives to increase the 
attraction by engaging more popular 
performers than himself, he must 
shut up his booth and deeamp. 

Mr. Duffy, on the other hand, 
addresses a foible in the national cha- 
racter, which is easily aroused, and 
which can be played upon with more 
or less success as long as the art of 
stringing jingles together continues 
to be cultivated. I put his agricul- 
tural and financial programmes out 
of the question. ‘They are the tubs 
which he throws to the whale, and 
which the said whale will sooner or 
later find out to be tubs; but the 
music which accompanies the tubs 
is a much more important affair, 
because it is likely to retain its fasci- 
nation long after the tubs shail have 
fallen to pieces. Ifever Mr. Duffy 
should gather an audience about 
him it will be after the fashion of 
Orpheus. 

Mr. Duffy’s music is not, perhaps, 
altogether as good as it might be, 
nor does he appear to make the most 
of it. My own opinion is, that if he 
were to forswear prose altogether, 
and to give us the substance of his 
leading articles in irregular stanzas 
adapted to some of the fine old airs 
which are lying to this day unap- 
propriated in Bunting’s collection, 
or which might be picked up by a 
musical commissioner, to be sent out 
by The Nation expressly for that 
purpose into the mountains of the 
south and west, as The Times sent 
out Mr. Foster on a similar mission 
in the department of political eco- 
nomy, he would make a deeper im- 
pression upon the Irish in three 
months than he is likely to do by 
his present plan in three years. A 
permanent harper in Zhe Nation 
office might also be introduced with 
advantage ; and I have studied the 
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nius of my countrymen in vain if 

am wrong in anticipating that, 
between the lyrical leaders and the 
blind harper, Mr. Duffy would empty 
Conciliation Hall in a week, unless 
Mr. O'Connell were driven to the 
desperate expedient of getting up a 
brass band or advertising a monster 
wake. 

I have great faith in the harp, 
and the more strenuously urge it 
upon the consideration of Mr. Duffy, 
since, amongst all the modes of agi- 
tation that have been tried in this 
country, nobody has hitherto thought 
of operating upon the patriotic sym- 
pathies of the aborigines through 
the medium of their aboriginal in- 
strument. 

The origin of the harp is lost in 
the mists of antiquity; but we have 
the best historical evidence of the 
fact that at a very early period the 
Irish were the great teachers of 
music in the western world, diffusing 
their music and their instruments 
over the continent of Europe while 
the natives were yet in a state of 
barbarism. ‘The father of Galileo, 
who lived in the sixteenth century, 
assures us that the harp was origin- 
ally brought into Italy from Ireland. 

We stand up proudly for our an- 
tiquities. And good reason we have 
for that same, Dennis. We insist 
upon it that we were a civilized 
people while the English were rude 
and uncouth; and that we drest in 
the best of silks, broadcloths, and 
brocade, while the Saxons wallowed 
in skins, feathers, and paint. We 
maintain that we taught singing 
before the human voice had learned 
the art of modulation in those 
regions where a sweet and balmy 
atmosphere is supposed to impart a 
melodious softness to the intonations 
of language. You may believe this, 
or not, as you like, my dear Dennis ; 
if it were necessary, I could furnish 
you with indisputable proofs of the 
correctness of my statements. Un- 
derstand, however, that it is not for 
your instruction I go out of my way 
to exhibit such profound erudition 
in the esoteric depths of our national 
annals, but for the sake of vindicat- 
ing the soundness of the advice I 
have given to Mr. Duffy. 

It is perfectly well known that 
chanting was in use in Ireland in the 
sixth century ; but it is also notori- 
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ous that music of a simpler kind was 
commonly practised here many cen- 
turies before the Christian era—how 
many I am not at this moment pre- 
pared to say. I leave that point 
open as an article of speculative 
faith. That the native tongue, now 
dropping fast into disuse, or heard 
only in the remote gullies of Kerry, 
or Limerick, or in some transplanted 
colonies clustered about the popu- 
lous neighbourhoods of Field Lane 
or Westminster, existed before the 
flood, cannot I think be doubted ; for 
we have the authority of Mr. O’Hal- 
loran, the learned antiquary, that 
the Irish was the language which, 
to his knowledge, was spoken in 
Paradise. ‘This assertion will cease 
to be regarded with scepticism when 
I tell you that it is fortified by a still 
higher authority in the person of 
Lily, the famous astrologer, who 
being an Englishman, will be likely 
to be received with more credit on 
your side of the Channel, and who 
must be allowed on all hands, from 
the nature of his pursuits and his 
intercourse with the stars, to have 
had the best opportunities of ascer- 
taining and verifying the fact. ‘ It is 
rare,’ says John Lily, ‘ to get the an- 
gels to speak articulately, but when 
they do, it is like the Irish—much in 
the throat.’ Lily being ignorant of 
the language, could not of course 
understand what the angels said to 
him, but from their peculiar man- 
ner of delivery it is evident that 
they spoke Irish. 

I gave you a hint, Dennis, that I 
have rather a penchant for ballads; 
and now that I have got on my 
hobby, you must not be surprised if 
I start off at a hand-gallop, leaving 
Mr. Duffy and Mr. O’Connell be- 
hind me sneezing in the dust I shall 
kick up in my track. Music is more 
attractive to me than politics per se ; 
but Irish music possesses this addi- 
tional attraction, that it is the spirit, 
or essence, or vital principle of every- 
thing that is worth expending the 
muscles of mind or body upon in 
Irish politics. All national music is 
to some extent political—Irish music 
is essentially so. It is interwoven 
with our earliest history; it repre- 
sents with mysterious felicity the 
peculiar character of the people ; it is 
mad and thoughtful, pensive, hu- 
morous, sad and rollicking by turns, 
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just like the Irish themselves, and 
possesses that unique flexibility, or 
elasticity, or capacity of converting 
sunbeams into showers, or vice versa, 
or of being sunbeam and shower 
at one and the same moment, which 
no other race of men hitherto disco- 
vered, except the Irish, exhibit in 
their moral development. 

This music comes floating down to 
us from the infancy of the world, 
and exercises accordingly a wondrous 
influence over the heart and imagina- 
tion of the peasant, who extracts 
from it a fantastical revelation of the 
royalties and grandeurs which once 
belonged to his nation, and which 
have been swept away by the ruth- 
less vicissitudes of time. He folds 
himself up in this music as if it were 
an heraldic coat, and dreams of kings, 
and chieftains, and noble ladies, and 
bards, whose blood, terribly impo- 
verished by subsequent changes of 
diet, is making its slow descent to 
oblivion through his drowsy veins. 
You smile at the family preten- 
sions of poor Pat, and think it very 
ludicrous that the half-starved Celt, 
who can hardly keep up the flicker 
of life in his body, and who has never 
known, or his father or grandfather 
before him, the comfort of a rood of 
earth which he could call his own, 
except the pit which is devoted to 
the reception of his corpse, should 
glorify himself upon an illustrious 
line of ancestry, more ancient than 
that of your estated gentry who boast 
of having come in with the Con- 
queror, and more political than that 
of the descendants of the Armorican 
knights, whose swords were distri- 
buted fromthe armoury of Merlin the 
Enchanter. But if you could feel 
the old music as the Celt feels it, if 
it conveyed to you the same strange, 
ennobling inspirations which it con- 
veys to him in his miry hovel, where 
he has no other pleasures to solace 
him except such as Dr. Akenside 
calls the pleasures of the imagination, 

ou would cease to ridicule or scorn 
1is assumption of these gorgeous tra- 
ditional alliances. His claims upon 
kingdoms, principalities, and_ fiefs 
lying in the cloudy waste of Fable- 
land, are at least of a very harmless 
character, and not likely to involve 
much litigation in the courts of law. 
They are the only titles to property 
of any kind he is known to set up, 
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and as they do not materially interfere 
with existing rights or running leases, 
which are complicated oa with- 
out them, no great mischief can accrue 
from suffering him to indulge him- 
self in the belief that he is the lineal 
inheritor of as much ancestral glory 
as his vigorous fancy is able to ac- 
cumulate. 

I warn you, Dennis, not to treat 
with rash or arrogant scepticism my 
deliberate assertion of the antiquity 
of Irish music. Camden, an English 
historian and archeologist of high 
reputation, refers the origin of the 
Irish to the very beginning of time ; 
and if it be true, of which I entertain 
no doubt whatever, that 
Where the Atlantic rolls wide continents 
have bloomed, 


there is reason to believe that Ireland 
formeda part of the famous Atlantisof 
the ancients, and that at some early 
Cw the continent stretched from 
reland and the Azores to the shores 
of America,—an opinion which is de- 
fended by Whitchurst, a competent 
authority, with much gravity and 
weight of argument. It was proba- 
bly to this primitive state of our 
geographical relations that some ly- 
rical wag alludes in the following 
apostrophe to the Spanish metropolis 
of our western waters :— 
Oh! it’s Galway town, sir, where you 
may go down, sir, 
Five hundred feet to the bottomless 
sea ; 
Where you'll have no bother in the could 
salt-water, 
For it’s all dry land every foot of the 
way. 
There's no need of tunnel, or under- 
ground funnel, 
They’ll ferry you over in a jaunting- 
car ; 
For Saint Patrick dried it, as he stood 
beside it, 
And corked it up in a leather jar. 


The allusion to St. Patrick is 
clearly a piece of méchanceté, in- 
tended to veil, as these wicked hu- 
morists frequently do, a great his- 
torical and geological problem under 
the disguise of a jest. 

Hardiman has preserved in his 
Irish Minstrelsy some fragments of 
Irish poetry which are assigned to an 
age more than a thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era; and as they 
are lyrical in structure, and obvi- 
ously intended to be sung or chant- 
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ed, they prove that music was at that 
time practised amongst the people. 
I will not take upon myself to affirm 
that at that period they understood 
counterpoint, or had ascended above 
the simple soul of melody, or that 
they had amongst them any geniuses 
capable of composing such operas as 
in our more advanced and accom- 

lished age have been wedded by 

fessrs. Balfe and Wallace to the pa- 
thetic poetry of Messrs. Bunn and 
Fitzball; but I boldly maintain that 
they cultivated their art with infinite 
pains, of which we have abundant 
evidence in the copiousness of their 
musical vocabulary, which is more 
extensive than that of the moderns, 
and embraces upwards of three hun- 
dred terms and expressions. A peo- 
ple so rich in artistical resources 
could not fail to secure in their own 
day that renown which perishes like 
luxuriant grass, that leaves nothing 
after it but an oral tradition. Irish 
musical MSS. of the seventh century 
are still preserved in Italy, and 
Warton tells us that, even so lately 
as the eleventh century, the Welsh 
bards continued to receive instruction 
from the Irish. Even within the ex- 
perience of the present generation, 
the widely-extended influence of our 
national music was curiously exem- 
plified by the King of Oude, who 
was so passionate a lover of it that he 
sent a commission over to Ireland to 
eo him a harper and _ piper. 

nfortunately, the race of harpers 
had nearly dwindled away, and none 
of the few that remained could be 
spared; but a good piper was se- 
lected and shipped for the East. It 
happened most unluckily, however, 
that this piper became so enamoured 
of arrack at Calcutta that one even- 
ing, on his voyage up the Ganges, 
while he was playing Carolan’s re- 
ceipt for dsiekinn whisky, he re- 
galed himself so freely that he tum- 
bled overboard, pipes and all. 

I have not a word to offer in 
defence of the piper, except that 
whisky is a very ancient word in 
Ireland, which may in some measure 
account for the veneration in which 
the liquor so called is held. ‘The 
literal translation of aqua vite into 
Irish is usquebaugh, familiarly abbre- 
viated into uisge, from whence we 
get our common word whisky. So 
you see, if we are a little too much 
addicted to whisky, it is not alto- 
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gether out of a vicious passion for 
strong waters, but partly for the 
sake of doing honour to the classical 
source of an immemorial custom. 

Although pipers and harpers are 
now almost as rare amongst us as 
bards and potatoes, the love of music 
has survived. It is the preserved 
essence that outlives the dead leaves 
of the rose. We have always had a 
reputation for the purity of our 
taste, and for the enthusiasm with 
which we cherish the noblest forms 
of musical composition. When Han- 
del was banished by party spirit from 
London (you ought to make a pil- 
grimage, Dennis, to the house where 
he lived in Bruton Street, a few 
doors down, on the left-hand side 
from Bond Street) he took refuge 
in Dublin, where he produced his 
great work, the Messiah. Handel 
was a passionate admirer of Irish 
music; and Gemiani, the celebrated 
Italian maestro, declared that there 
was no original music in these king- 
doms except the Irish, and that there 
was none equal to it in any country 
on this side of the Alps. 

These are high testimonials, Den- 
nis. The people that launched the 
Messiah have a right to be proud of 
their musical taste. But more cu- 
rious testimonials remain behind, in 
the various attempts which have 
been made from time to time by 
English and Scotch writers to ap- 
propriate certain of our melodies. I 
accept all such disputes about the 
fraternity of an Irish air as a fine 
lady would accept a flattering in- 
uendo about her lustrous complexion. 
‘ Pray let your highness satisfy your- 
self,’ says De Foe’s Roxana, ‘that 
you have no cheats put upon you ; 
for once let me be vain enongh to 
say I have not deceived you with 
false colours.’ His highness, in fact, 
was paying an ingenious compliment 
to the beautiful Roxana in intimating 
a suspicion that she was painted ; and 
she was conscious enough of what he 
meant, for she tells us that she re- 
ceived it with a ‘pleasant disdain,’ 
and put a cambric handkerchief into 
his hand, that he might try to rub 
out her complexion if he could. 
Many rough hands have rubbed 
away in this manner, Dennis, at the 
healthy face of our Irish muse; but 
they have not carried off a particle 
of colour from her cheeks. 

One of the melodies claimed by 
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the English is that which is best 
known by Moore’s words under the 
title of ‘Eveleen’s Bower.’ The 
plastic character of this little ditty is 
shewn by its conversion into a hu- 
morous sort of jig-song, beginning 
with ‘A landlady in France,’ and 
familiar to the gods of the minor 
theatres. The original English air, 
upon which the title to the melody is 
founded, is called ‘The Pretty Girl 
of Derby.’ But the only circum- 
stance the proof of this title rests 
upon is, that one Sir John ‘Tre- 
vyllian is said to have had a parrot 
that used to chirp the air, pronounc- 
ing all the words correctly. Does 
that strike you as satisfactory? I 
am content to make Britannia a pre- 
sent of this song, if Britannia, seated 
beside her anchor on the sea-shore, 
with her eyes directed steadily across 
the water, will look Hibernia straight 
in the face, and, putting her hand 
upon her heart, declare upon her 
honour that she considers this proof 
of her title valid and complete. But 
as the evidence goes no further back 
than to Sir John Trevyllian’s parrot, 
who must consequently have been 
the composer of the song, I think, in 
common justice, she is bound to fur- 
nish us with the genealogy of the 
parrot. How do we know but that 
it was an Irish parrot ? 

The claims of the Scotch are more 
numerous, and, from sundry points 
of resemblance between the national 
music of the two countries, not so 
easily adjusted. The late Mr. Wilson 
maintained that the ‘ Bard’s Legacy’ 
was the composition of one M‘Mur- 
do, a Scotch bard, upon the occasion 
of his taking leave of bis Highland 
home for America. I will balance 
that claim by asserting our Irish 
title to two famous Scotch airs, 
* Nannie, wilt thou gang wi’ me,’ and 
the charming melody of ‘ Lochaber.’ 
The former was composed by an 
Irishman who in his youth held an 
appointment in the choir of St. Pa- 
trick’s, in Dublin; and the latter by 
Myles Reilly, an Irishman who lived 
in the county of Cavan, in 1634. 
Reilly was called the great harper, 
and travelling into Scotland was 
there made a bailie. 

But the most memorable instance on 
record of Scotch audacity in the matter 
of musical larceny is in the case of 
the air called ‘ Robin Adair.’ This is 
worthy of an historiette all to itself. 
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The original Irish name of this song 
is ‘ Eileen a Roon,’ which, translated 
into English, means, ‘Ellen, the 
secret treasure of my heart.’ You 
must not be particular with me 
about the date of the music, because 
nobody knows when it was com- 
posed; but, from certain allusions in 
the original words to the customs of 
the country and the age, it is evi- 
dent that it must have been written 
before the use of coined money in 
Ireland. The lover says he will 
spend a cow to entertain his mis- 
tress; a stylish and costly expendi- 
ture, which fixes the date under the 
old Brehon laws, when cows were 
levied as penalties, just in the same 
way as money is levied now. An- 
other internal evidence of its anti- 
quity is traceable to the expression, 
* cead mille a failte’-—a hundred thou- 
sand welcomes, which makes its first 
appearance in this song, from whence 
it has been adopted as a popular 
phrase ever since. I should tell you 
that there are two sets of Irish words 
to this air, the second of which does 
not date further back than the seven- 
teenth century ; but both refer to 
the incident on which the song was 
originally founded. That incident 
was of the true historical, chivalric, 
legendary, and romantic cast. Carol 
O'Daly, a young knight, fell in love 
with Ellen, the daughter of Kava- 
nagh,agreat chieftain. But Kavanagh, 
for some private reasons of his own, 
which, I am sorry to say, have never 
transpired, objected to the match, and 
the lovers were parted. O'Daly 
went away, far away, to feed upon 
his gricfs, according to the custom of 
knightly lovers in distress; and in 
the mean time a rich suitor came, 
and was accepted. O'Daly, hearing 
of this, returned, and seeking a se- 
cluded spot in the neighbourhood, 
composed this plaintive appeal to the 
lady; then entering the castle, dis- 
guised as an itinerant harper, took 
occasion to sing it at the nuptial 
feast. The result was that the beau- 
tiful Ellen fled with her lover that 
very night. Of the veracity of this 
legend there seems to be no doubt. 
O'Daly was one of the most accom- 
plished gentlemen of his time, and 
his tribe furnished many bards, 
ene of whom, the Lord Abbot of 
Boyle in 1244, was designated, on 
account of the sweetness of his 
verses, the Ovid of Ireland. 
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Such is the history of ‘ Eileen a 
Roon.’ How it came to be trans- 
mogrified into ‘Robin Adair,’ ren- 
dered notorious by the parodies of 
Peter Pindar, is not generally known. 
The gipsies when they steal a child 
generally contrive to destroy its 
identity by staining its face and 
giving it an ugly pinch of the nose; 
but the Scotch not only neglected so 
necessary a precaution in this case, 
but fell into the blunder of adopting 
the name of Robin Adair, who was 
himself an Irishman, the ancestor of 
the Viscount Molesworth, who re- 
sided at Holly Park, in the county of 
Wick low, and was a member of the 
Irish Parliament in the early part of 
the last century. The way in which 
this gentleman's name became asso- 
ciated with the song on this side of 
the Channel was characteristic of the 
usages of the country; but how it 
happened that the Scotch were not 
canny enough in transplanting the 
air to drop the personal reference by 
which its origin could be so easily 
detected, bangs Banagher. 

The gentry of Ireland, my dear 
Dennis, were always a very liberal, 
roaring race; and were formerly 
much more distinguished by their 
unbounded hospitality than their 
command of ready money. It was 
not at all an uncommon paradox in 
the domestic economy of an Irish 
mansion that its proprietor should be 
found entertaining his friends like a 
prince without a guinea in his purse. 
And thus was realized a state of 
things comparable only to the en- 
chantments of the Arubian Nigits, 
wherein you see sumptuous dinners 
conjured up at a moment's notice, 
without the intervention of the 
smallest coin of the realm. The 
Irish enchantments of this sort were 
even still more marvellous, for not 
only were the sumptuous dinners 
called into existence without any vi- 
sible dependence upon cash pay- 
ments, but the hospitable necro- 
mancer who presided over them was 
usually mortgaged over head and 
ears, and engaged in a constant strug- 
gle with an army of bailiffs, who 
hovered about his house — but could 
not get in. It was under such cir- 
cumstances that some of the gentry 
of Connaught contracted heavy debts 
with a respectable firm of wine- 
merchants in Dublin, — Aldridge, 
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Adair, and Butler. These worthy 
gentlemen had made frequent appli- 
cations for a settlement, but all to no 
purpose ; and at last sent a clerk into 
Connaught to collect their accounts. 
The clerk was feasted till he was 
half dead, his days were rendered 
oblivious by the potations of the 
night, and when he returned empty- 
handed to Dublin, he assured his 
employers that the Connaught gentry 
were the pleasantest people in the 
world; that he might have remained 
and feasted with them to the end of 
hislife ; that, in short, he could hardly 
get away from them, but that during 
the whole time he was amongst 
them he never saw the colour of 
their money. The wine-merchants 
were very indignant, and one of 
them, Mr. Robin Adair, resolved to 
go himself. Arriving late in the 
evening, he found the hospitable 
debtor entertaining a large party at 
dinner. Of course Mr. Adair was 
made as welcome as the flowers in 
May, his health was drank to the 
echo with his own wine, and during 
the feast, when the revel was 
mounting to the height of jovial 
hilarity, the company, led on by the 
sprightly host, burst out into the 
following chorus :—- 
Welcome to Foxhall, sweet Robin Adair ! 
How does Tom Butler do ? 
And Johnny Aldridge, too ? 
Why didn’t they come with you, 

Robin Adair ? 
This complimentary and _ genial 
effusion, in which we have the 
origin of the song, was the only 
payment Robin Adair could extract 
from his lively debtor. 

The Scotch version of the song, 
beginning with the well-known 
words,— 

What’s this dull town to me, 
Robin Adair ? 
are of more modern birth. They 
were sent to Mr. Braham about 
thirty years ago, and he sang them 
with such success as to bring them 
into immediate popularity. But he 
obtained his success at the expense 
of the purity of the original melody, 
which he, or somebody for him, 
altered in two places. The Irish 
bantling was gipsied into a Scotch 
air by an obvious and simple pro- 
cess, Are you a musician, Dennis? 
Ifyou are you will understand what 
I mean when I tell you, that in the 
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original the second bar of the second 

art is the fourth of the key and its 

armony, but Mr. Braham rendered 
it into the fifth, which at once 
robbed it of its special Irish cha- 
racter. He also introduced a jerk 
into the last bar, which stamped it 
with a peculiarity common to Scotch 
ballads. The editions of the song, 
thus deformed and tortured out of 
its touching simplicity, had a sale 
of upwards of 200,000 copies. 

You see, Dennis, that it is not 
merely in our politics that we Irish 
have grievances to complain of, but 
in our fine arts; and if I could ever 
be induced to take the field for a 
repeal of the Union, which I won’t 
promise you not to do, for it is hard 
to say how I may be tempted by 
and by if Mr. Bunn should lay 
hands on any of our native melodies, 
it would be on account of our musi- 
cal wrongs. When Tasso was in 
prison, he cried out, ‘You may rob 
me of my liberty, but you cannot 
deprive me of my knowledge ;’ or 
something to that effect, the precise 
form of which you cannot expect 
me to recollect very accurately. If 
the Irish could only take a similar 
consolation to themselves in regard 
to their music, it would sensibly 
diminish my patriotic jealousy of 
the Legislative Union, which, in 
blending the two countries together, 
has not only introduced a terrible 
confusion into the national pro- 
ductions of both, making it difficult 
sometimes to distinguish the one 
from the other, but has led to the 
expatriation of our composers, who, 
from having taken up their resi- 
dence on Saxon soil, will, no doubt, 
descend to posterity with all their 
operas and popular songs upon them 
as English melodists. Is it just, 
Dennis, that we should be deprived 
of our glories in this left - handed 
manner? What can compensate us 
for being jockeyed by the Legisla- 
tive Union out of our clear right 
and title to the Maid of Artois and 
Maritana ? 

I submit the consideration of this 
crying grievance to Mr. Duffy. As 
to Mr. John O’Connell, I don’t 
think he has much music in his 
soul, and seeing how drearily he 
deals with other grievances which 
he has taken in charge, I would 
rather he shouldn’t meddle with our 
operatic injuries. If Mr. Duffy 
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would turn The Nation into a mu- 
sical newspaper, get his lyrics set to 
suitable tunes, expound our rights 
and wrongs on the score of shar), 
flats, and discords, and demand, in 
the name of the Irish people, a re- 
peal of the union between Mr. Balte 
and Mr. Bunn, he would immor- 
talize himself; and should he incur 
a state-prosecution in the cause, he 
may rely upon it that no conqueror 
ever marched to victory with such a 
storm of drums and trumpets in his 
ears as would follow him to the 
gloomy dungeons of Green Street. 

It is black midnight, Dennis, 
and I have written till my eyes 
ache, and black atoms seem float- 
ing about the candle I hear a 
dismal wail outside the window, 
shrieking distinctly through the 
roar of the tempest. I only hope 
it isn't the Banshee. I wiil just 
open the window and see. If it be 
the Banshee I shall know her at once 
by her long blue mantle and white 
streaming hair. And if I should 
see her I shall understand the warn- 
ing, for the Banshee is never seen 
except by the individual whose ap- 
proaching fate she comes to an- 
nounce, Don’t be afraid, Dennis. 
I am as courageous as a lion. There 
isn’t a tinge of superstition in my 
nature. You don’t suppose I ain 
afraid to look out of the window? 
Does my hand shake? Nota bit of 
it. I will write this sentence with 
so bold and steady a pulse, that I 
defy you to say hereafter I trembled 
on the verge of this anxious mo- 
ment. There!—as firm as a rock. 
And now for a brave look out into 
the wild night. 

x * By * * 

Horror—horror—Dennis! I have 
seen her! She threw back her hair, 
and looked into my eyes with a 
sorrowful gesture that makes my 
blood run cold. I feel her gaze still 
upon me, although I have shut the 
window, and am sitting with my 
back to it. Again—it is her thin, 
melancholy cry. Do not be disap- 
pointed if you never hear from me 
again. May you live to be an old 
man, Dennis. That’s the best thing 
I can think of'to wish you just now. 
But you must mend your way of 
life; for, as you are going on at 
present, if you never die till you’re 
fit to die, you're likely to live for 
ever. Ze Oe 
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A VISIT TO THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


T was with no ordinary feelings 

that we threw open our window 
in the hétel of the Trois Dauphins 
at Grenoble, in the early morn of a 
day last August, and gazed inquir- 
ingly at the face of heaven; for 
we had a pilgrimage in prospect, for 
which fine weather was particularly 
essential. This was a visit to the 
Grande Chartreuse. The unclouded 
sky wore an unmistakeable appear- 
ance of fairness. Had the azure 
vault been the dial-plate of a huge 
barometer, the needle would as- 
suredly have pointed, ‘Set Fair.’ 
Our spirits rose immediately. Not 
that we were apprehensive of a ‘juicy 
day.’ In the latitude of Grenoble, 
and in summer time, such excursion 
spoilers are of very rare occurrence ; 
but we were greedy, we wanted a 
perfect day,— 

Cool, and calm, and bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 

and here was one. The delicious 
morning air came into our room pure 
and fresh, making existence happi- 
ness. Before us, at a great elevation, 
towered the fortress of Grenoble, its 
mountain girdling bastions pencilled 
with military precision against the 
deep blue sky, so transparent was 
the atmosphere. 

It is always a difficult matter in 
France to coax an early breakfast 
out of the cuisine of an hotel,—by 
breakfast, we mean a sensible, honest, 
comforting English breakfast, which 
being eaten puts a man in good hu- 
mour with himself and all the world, 
and fits him to go forth and do 
battle bravely. For our own part 
we make it a rule, from which we 
never swerve, excepting when the 
stern, strong hand of necessity com- 
pels us, not to adventure forth on 
our day’s duties or pleasures without 
fortifying the inner man. 

On the present occasion, after the 
usual amount of importuning, we 

rocured a very satisfactory repast ; 

aving partaken of which, we felt 
equal to climbing the Grand Som 
itself. 

There are two roads from Grenoble 
to the Grande Chartreuse; the one 
by Voreppe and St. Laurent, the 
other by Sapey. The former, though 
much the longer, is practicable as 
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far as St. Laurent for carriages; the 
latter is & mere rough mule-path. 
We determined on going by St. Lau- 
rent and returning by Sapey. A 
small two-horse diligence leaves Gre- 
noble every morning at seven during 
the summer months for the former 
village. In the coupé of this vehicle 
we had secured a seat, and a few 
minutes after seven we found our- 
selves, with some half-dozen eccle- 
siastics bound on the same pilgri- 
mage, rolling out of the City. 
Our neighbour in the coupé was a 
jolly-looking priest, savouring more 
of grease than Windsor soap, with 
an oily, happy countenance, shewing 
that its possessor was in good humour 
with himself and at peace with all 
the world. We always make it a 
rule in our travels to follow the good 
advice of the Vicar of Wakefield,— 
viz. to enter into conversation with 
all persons whom the accidents of 
travel may throw into our compa- 
nionship, holding with the good Vicar, 
that if they fail to give us useful 
information, or to afiord us enter- 
tainment, we may be of some service 
to them. Railways at home have 
interposed their iron din and discord 
between travellers, tying up their 
tongues; but in France, and par- 
ticularly in the south, where such 
ways are almost entirely ignored, the 
slow diligence affords every oppor- 
tunity of making a bosom friend of 
your travelling companion ere part- 
ing from him. 

So the reader will be prepared to 
learn that we soon opened a con- 
versation with our neighbour the 
priest. Before starting, he had stowed 
in the sole pocket of the coupé a 
square-looking can of large propor- 
tions, which ever and anon engaged 
his especial care and attention; for 
as our jolting vehicle lumbered along, 
the said can swung to and froina 
manner not very conducive to its 
safety, if it were made of glass or 
other brittle material. Our curiosity 
was excited respecting it, and after 
various speculations we came to the 
conclusion that it was a bottle con- 
taining comfort for our neighbour 
and his companions. The priest, 
however, quickly disabused us of this 
idea ; for after expressing his hope 
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that the affair did not inconvenience 
us, he added,— 

‘TI am solicitous about it, for it is 
exceedingly precious, as if contains 
miraculous water.’ 

This announcement, far from allay- 
ing our curiosity, rather served to 
increase it; so we begged to be in- 
formed of the properties of the said 
water, and where it came from. 

* What,’ said the priest, ‘ have you 
not heard of the miracle lately per- 
formed on the holy Mountain of the 
Apparition near Corps ?’ 

We confessed our entire ignorance. 

‘ That is strange, said he. ‘ Would 
you like to hear the history of it ?’ 

‘Indeed we should,’ we replied ; 
‘and shall feel greatly obliged by 
your communicating it to us.’ 

The priest then related the follow- 
ing extraordinary story as our dili- 
gence was pursuing its way through 
the vale of Grésivaudan; and as the 
scenery more immediately connected 
with the Grande Chartreuse did not 
surround us until the priest had 
concluded, we think that we shall 
not err in making the reader a lis- 
tener to the tale, which will, we feel 
certain, keep him awake whilst tra- 
velling along the flat road between 
Grenoble and Voreppe. 

‘ The scene,’ commenced the priest, 
crossing himself with much apparent 
devotion, ‘of this late miraculous 
manifestation of God’s grace to this 
sinful world is a mountain of vast 
height, covered wiih snow during the 
greater portion of the year, which 
rises near the hamlet of La Salette 
in the commune of Corps and de- 
partment of the Hautes Alpes. It 
requires four hours’ continuous walk- 
ing or riding to attain the summit 
from La Salette. The mountain, 
previous to the miracle, was known 
only to the peasants who live at its 
base, and whose flocks in summer 
time seek pasturage on it. 

‘Last September two children, 
brother and sister, named Macedon 
and Melanie Annans, the former 
twelve years of age, the latter four- 
teen, were tending some flocks be- 
longing to their parents, who are 
humble peasants living in a cottage 
on the mountain-side. It was noon, 
the day was oppressively warm, and 
feeling tired and hot they sought a 
spring near the summit of the moun- 
tain to quench their thirst. The 
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fountain did not flow constantly, 
being frequently dry in the summer 
months. After drinking they threw 
themselves on the grass, and fell into 
a profound sleep. How long they 
remained asleep they cannot state. 
They were woke by a rushing. noise, 
and the rustling as it were of satin. 
On looking up they beheld a woman 
seated on a stone, apparelled in white 
robes trimmed with lace, and bor- 
dered at the bottom by red roses, 
Her hair was dressed in plain bands; 
on her feet were white satin shoes, 
ornamented with gold buckles; and 
her hands were crossed on her breast. 
At the sight of this apparition the 
children were affrighted, and rose to 
run away. 

‘* Fear not, said the female, ad- 
dressing them in their patois tongue, 
‘I will not harm ye: approach !’ 

‘ Gathering courage from the gen- 
tle voice and meek appearance of the 
vision, whose face they represent 
as of angelic sweetness, the child- 
ren drew near, but not without 
trembling. 

** My Son,’ said the mysterious 
form, ‘is sorely troubled at the 
wickedness of His people in this part 
of France. The Sundays are dese- 
crated ; blasphemy is common ; evil 
deeds are of every-day occurrence. 
I have had great difficulty in arrest- 
ing His avenging hand,—nor have I 
entirely succeeded in doing so; for 
already your potatoes have been 
blighted. Be sure, if such things 
continue, that your corn will be de- 
stroyed, and your cattle will perish 
by disease.’ 

‘She then, rising from the stone 
on which she had been seated, took 
each child apart, and communicated 
to it a secret, which it was com- 
manded not to reveal till the pro- 
per time for divulging the mystery 
shall arrive. After this she as- 
cended very gradually out of sight; 
the boy says that he stretched forth 
his arm to pluck one of the roses 
on her dress, but that his hand 
passed through thin air. Slowly the 
vision faded from their sight, and at 
length disappeared. 

‘The children straightway de- 
scended the mountain, and related 
the history of the apparition to their 
parents ; these, who seem to be de- 
void of that superstition so frequent 
found amongst persons in their ran 
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of life, severely reprimanded them 
for inventing what they regarded as 
at best an idle tale. The children, 
however, persisted in their story. 
The curé was sent for. He lis- 
tened attentively to the narrative, 
but at first gave no credence to it; 
indeed, he reproved the children for 
their attempt to impose, as he 
thought, upon him and their parents. 
A separate examination of the boy 
and girl was instituted, and this 
elicited so uniform and unvarying 
an account, always accompanied by 
such strong protestations of sincerity 
and truth, that the curé’s scepticism 
became somewhat shaken. Accom- 
panied by the children he visited 
the scene of the apparition. They 
pointed out the stone on which the 
figure had sat; the fountain was 
overflowing with crystalline water— 
it had never done so before. The 
curé heard again, without a single 
deviation, the account originally given 
by the children. ‘The result was 
that he went down the mountain a 
believer, and announced himself as 
such. ‘These children,’ he said, 
‘have been singled out and made 
blessed; for to them has the holy 
Virgin Mary appeared, and she has 
made them the instruments of com- 
munication with us sinners. The 
history of the wonderful appari- 
tion was then described to the 
bishop of the diocese. He came 
arrayed in his prelatical robes ; 
saw the children; was conducted by 
them to the mountain-top; heard 
there the story of the vision; 
questioned each child apart ; offered 
them a large sum of money to 
divulge their secret, which they re- 
fused, resisting all threats and ar- 
guments to make it known; and 
finally, having failed to shake their 
testimony in any way whatever, his 
grace avowed himself a believer in 
the miracle. This adhesion settled the 
doubts of wavering minds; though 
the perpetual and abundant flowing of 
the spring had considerable influence 
in leading to the same result. This 
fact was, of course, eagerly seized on 
by religious enthusiasts, as confirma- 
tion strong as scripture of the truth of 
the children’s story. The spring was 
now regarded as holy; the water as 
miraculous, and not to be polluted 
by the hoofs of beasts. It was ac- 
cordingly enclosed. ‘The story of 
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the apparition and the beatitude of 
the children soon became noised 
abroad. Bishops, priests, and cu- 
rates came from far and near to 
see the children and the holy moun- 
tain; but neither the pomp nor ter- 
rors of the Church, nor yet offers of 
large reward, had any effect in shak- 
ing their testimony, or causing them 
to divulge their respective secrets. 
‘The proper time for making them 
known,’ say they, ‘has not arrived ; 
when it does, then will we speak.’ 
The boy, who was wholly unedu- 
cated, is now in the hands of the 
curé of the parish, who is training 
him for the Church. He is very 
modest, and is not inflated with pride 
at having been visited by the Virgin. 
‘Do you not consider yourself very 
much blessed in having seen the 
mother of Jesus?’ said I to him. 
A careless ‘ Oni, was the only an- 
swer. The stone on which the Vir- 
gin is represented to have sat has 
been removed with much religious 
pomp to the parish church, where it 
is enshrined behind the high altar, 
and attracts thousands of peasants, 
who religiously and devoutly kiss it. 
The mountain, which a few months 
ago was trackless, and, as I have 
stated, almost unknown, is now visited 
by hundreds of pilgrims, who pros- 
trate themselves on the site of the 
apparition, and carry away bottles of 
the water.’ 

In this capacity had the priest 
visited it. For five successive days 
and nights had he travelled, pausing 
not, so great was his impatience to 
arrive on the holy ground. Wearied 
and almost exhausted, he hired a 
horse to ascend to the summit. The 
animal was most sorry, the path 
very bad. Ere long he came to a 
place which wore so alarming an 
appearance that he drew rein to dis- 
mount. ‘ Do not give yourself use- 
less trouble,’ said his guide ; ‘ no acci- 
dent can happen, none has occurred, 
since the mountain became holy, nor 
has a cow or sheep perished.’ So 
the priest, full of faith, kept his 
seat, riding on the brink of frightful 
precipices unharmed. But his faith 
received stronger confirmation. 

* My legs and feet,’ said he, ‘ from 
five days and nights’ continuous 
journeying, had become greatly 
swollen and inflamed. I bathed them 
in the ever-flowing fountain. As if 
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by enchantment, but really by mira- 
culous agency, for I sincerely believe 
that God has vouchsafed a miracle 
here’ (and as he said this he crossed 
himself again to lend weight to his 
argument), ‘the swelling departed, 
the inflammation ceased, and I went 
up from the pool a renovated man. 
I had anticipated great comfort from 
a night's repose in bed, but all sense 
of fatigue had left me; and when I 
lay down last night it seemed to me 
that I had not lost a single night's 
rest, so fresh was I. V onder not, 
therefore,’ he added, ‘at iy cherish- 
ing the water in this tin case; it 
came from the holy spring, and it is 
my intention to keep it as long as I 
live.’ 

We could scarcely forbear smiling, 
but the solemnity of the priest's 
manner checked our rising levity. 

‘I do not ask you to believe in 
this miracle, he said; ‘but let me 
tell you that, be it true or not, great 
good has been effected by the gene- 
ral belief in it: for whereas the en- 
tire commune was formerly remark- 
able for irreligious and loose conduct, 
the peasantry now diligently attend 
church—the majority believing — 
some, if not believing, at least fear- 
ing that the wrath of God will visit 
them for their sins if they do not 
amend their lives; the sabbath day 
is no longer one of toil; blasphemy 
is never heard; in fact, that part of 
France is now probably the most or- 
derly and religious in the country.’ 

Such are the principal details 
of this wonderful story. ‘The ex- 
cessively simple manners of the 
children, their constant adherence 
to the same narrative unembel- 
lished by startling accessories, which 
repeated questionings might natu- 
rally be expected to draw forth, 
coupled with their steady refusal in 
all cases to receive money, are cir- 
cumstances which furnish strong 
presumptive evidence that they, or 
one of them, saw what they describe 
as a vision in their sleep. The re- 
presentation of the Virgin ascending 
to heaven, is a common picture in 
the houses of peasants in France; 
and it is well known that she is 
always portrayed in robes either of 
white or some gay colour. Such a 
picture may have been present to 
the imaginations of the children 
during their sleep. Forms of gen- 
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tleness and loveliness people our 
dreams, as well as foul shadows 
and phantoms from accursed realms ; 
and who shall say that the spirit of 
man may not visit blessed scenes 
when his weary body is at rest? 
More than this we dare not write. 
Some say that gleams of a remoter world 
Visit the soul in sleep; that death is 
slumber, 
And that its shapes the busy thoughts 
outnumber 
Of those who wake and live. 


The priest’s story was of a nature 
to banish all sense of ennui. As he 
concluded, the diligence arrived at 
Voreppe, a small town standing at 
the entrance to the valley of Grési- 
vaudan ; here we turned off the high 
road and immediately commenced 
the ascent of a very long hill, the 
passengers as well as horses walking. 
Lhe scenery was enchanting—large 
walnut-trees, studded with cluster- 
ing fruit, hung over the road. Be- 
neath, to our right, sloped lawny 
delis, surrounded by thick woods, 
beautifully green, and far above 
rose majestic peaks. On attaining 
the summit of the hill the horses 
were refreshed by a trough full of 
rye-bread, cut into slices, and sun- 
dry bottles of wine, which they 
drank with great avidity. Our route 
now lay across an upland, skyey 
plain, fringed by dark forests and 
the everlasting mountains. Several 
large stone crosses of superior work- 
manship dotted the road-side—fit 
accompaniments to the scenery and 
to our pilgrimage. Our neighbour 
priest crossed himself when he came 
in sight of them, and demanded 
whether it was true that our aristo- 
cratic Protestant Government for- 
bade crosses to be erected in England. 
We assured him that there was no 
let or hindrance to their erection; 
and that if he visited England he 
would find a large class of Protest- 
ants as fond of this symbol as the 
Roman Catholics. 

At length we arrived at St. Lan- 
rent, a small village, boasting, how- 
ever, a decent hétel, where our fel- 
low-passengers breakfasted, and we 
dined. The hour was not the most 
fashionable for this meal, being only 
twelve o'clock; but we had break- 
fasted early, and had a presentiment, 
which turned out to be correct, that 
our repast, consisting as it did of 
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excellent meat and vegetables, would 
be the best that we should have for 
some twenty-four hours. At one 
o'clock we buckled on our knapsack, 
and, staff in hand, started for the 
Grande Chartreuse. No guide, hap- 
ily, is required; the clear beryl- 
ued stream, Guiers Mort, which 
comes down the defile, acts as such, 
for the path rarely strays far from 
it, being carried along its left bank. 
We soon left behind us the dwellings 
of social men, and passed from broad 
glaring daylight into the gloom of 
the forest, presenting all that bound- 
less confusion of stems so charming 
to the eye :— 
The pathway narrows as the steps ascend; 
The boughs, o’erarching, meet in fond 
embrace ; 
The fragile branches of the birch-tree 
bend, 

And with majestic chestnuts interlace. 
Just as we entered the woody jaws 
of the gorge we met two monks clad 
in white serge robes, whom we im- 
agined to be Carthusians: they were 
not, however, of that order, but Do- 
minicans returning from the Chart- 
reuse. As we learnt afterwards, the 
inmates of the latter convent seldom 
wander so near the habitation of 
their fellow-creatures. 

With: every step scenes of gran- 
deur opened out, increasing in sub- 
limity as we ascended. At Four- 
voirie, about a mile and a half from 
St. Laurent, an iron forge, con- 
ceived and erected in the true spirit 
of the picturesque, stands near two 
bridges which bestride the stream— 
here confined between vertical rocks 
of great height, at the base of 
which it rushes and foams, sub- 
siding in pools beneath, where it 
reflects in glassy quiet the over- 
hanging rocks. Near the highest 
bridge the grim chasin is blocked up 
by a house and gateway, through 
which the road is carried. In the 
palmy seignorial days of the Car- 
thusians, ere the French Revolution 
of 1792 broke in upon them, this 
building served as a defence, and 
was strictly guarded. Now the 
traveller passes through the portal 
as free as the breeze which sweeps 
down the glen. Then the road was 
such as to admit of wheel-carriages ; 
now it is in a state of decay, shat- 
tered by wintry storms, and encum- 
bered by huge rocks, so that the 
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rudest car could not travel on it; 
and even mules, with all their goat- 
like ability of locomotion, find some 
portions of the path rather imprac- 
ticable. But the way is in admirable 
keeping with the scenery; and for 
our part, we would rather have ar- 
rived at the convent a little more 
foot-bruised and weary by such a 
path, than by a fairer and more 
avenue-like road, involving a sa- 
crifice of the wild and romantic. 
With the feelings of a pilgrim 
strong upon us we walked slowly, 
passing lingeringly on, for the sce- 
nery amidst which we moved was 
not of a nature to be hurried through. 
As the sun declined the day be- 
came more solemn and serene, and 
if possible more propitious. Vast 
trees now forming huge leafy domes, 
now making a vegetable network 
through which the dark blue vault 
of heaven gleamed, overshadowed 
the path; beeches started from 
their rocky crevices, their trunks 
covered with velvet-like moss; on 
high, at a prodigious elevation, pines, 
those black knights of the forest, 
appeared bristling on peaks inacces- 
sible to man. ‘There they stood— 
nature’s flag - stafls — thousands of 
feet above the vale. ‘The beech- 
woods which occupy the depths 
of the valley are inhabited by a 
dark race of men, exercising the 
calling of charcoal - burners; and 
files of mules laden with large 
sacks of charcoal came down the 
rugged path, disputing with the 
pilgrim every inch of practicable 
ground. On, still on, higher and 
higher, the rocks now crowded 
around us, affording at intervals 
terrifying glimpses of the torrent 
which foams and roars several hun- 
dred feet beneath. 

After walking some two hours, 
we crossed the Guiers by a narrow 
wooden bridge without parapets, and 
ascending the craggy path, here 
hewn out of the rock, came in 
half an hour to a gateway, gateless, 
and jammed between two vertical 
rocks of stupendous height, which 
approach to within a few fect of 
each other. One of these rocks is 
in the form of an obelisk, and is 
called the Pain de Sucre. This gate- 
way is remarkable as defining the 
former limits of female ascendancy, 
for beyond it no women were allowed 
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to pass. Whether, like St. Kevin, St. 
Bruno and his followers hurled un- 
fortunate, erring, loving, or curious 
maidens, who may have been caught 
out of bounds, over the beetling pre- 
cipices, is not recorded, but it is cer- 
tain that no woman was permitted to 
go nearer the convent than this gate- 
way. Beyond the portal, ona fragment 
of rock projecting over the chasm, 
was a cross, on which we read the 
words, rudely carved, ‘ Via Caz; and 
some few yards further was another 
cross, bearing the short sentence,— 
*O Sres Unica!’ These signs gave 
token that the Grande Chartreuse 
was not very distant, and we learned 
from a peasant who was descending, 
that the object of our pilgrimage 
might be attained in half an hour's 
sharp walking; but we preferred 
sauntering on. 

The valley, or defile rather, now 
turned abruptly to the left. Still as- 
cending, and passing through gloomy 
groves, we at length saw the turrets 
of the Escurial of the Alps, as the 
Grande Chartreuse has not inappro- 

riately been called, which extended 
in a long broken line, backed by a 
woody amphitheatre, and terminated 
in spires of rocks and promontories 
rising to, and sometimes lost in, the 
clouds. The dark gorge, with its 
roaring torrent, now gave place to 
scenes of sacred and profound calm ; 
for the convent stands on the gentle 
slope of an emerald meadow—an ark 
of peace, as it were, resting amidst 
scenes of desolation. With Tasso 
we were tempted to exclaim,— 

Ecco apparir Gernsalem si vede ; 
and casting ourselves on a flower- 
enamelled bank we gazed long on 
the scene. Before us in solitary 
grandeur rose the convent, bristling 
with spires and turrets; a town in 
extent, yet silent as the grave. No 
hum of voices broke upon the ear, 
no hurrying to and fro disturbed 
the quiet; not a human being ap- 
peared—all was hushed in death-like 
stillness. We were awed by the 
scene; and as we drew near to the 
gates and rang the deep-toned bell, 
we felt as if we were a novice pray- 
ing to be admitted within the holy 
walls. The gates were opened by a 
serving-man, who announced our 
arrival to a Carthusian advanced in 
years, and of venerable mien. He 
was the pharmacien, and occupied 
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rooms to the right of the gateway. 
By him we were conducted across a 
quadrangle watered by two foun- 
tains, to a large building appro- 
priated to the reception of visitors. 
At the entrance he rang a bell, 
which was answered by a monk, 
young and handsome, reminding us 
strongly of Mario when personating 
the impassioned Fernando, in the 
opera of La Favorita. Our recep- 
tion was courteous and warm. 
‘We have come,’ said we, ‘a long 
way to see you—from England.’ 
The Carthusian seized our hand. 
‘We are always glad,’ he replied, 
‘to welcome your countrymen to the 
Grande Chartreuse.’ Then conduct- 
ing us along an arched aisle, he 
threw open a door leading into a 
large and lofty apartment. It bore 
the inscription,— Salle de France, 
and was appropriated to the recep- 
tion of visitors. The furniture was 
of the simplest order: a plain deal 
table, with benches round it, occupied 
the centre of the room ; a few presses 
were ranged against the wall, and 
some wooden chairs were placed at in- 
hospitable distances from each other. 
A huge fireplace yawned at one side 
of the room, comfortably filled with 
pine logs; and over the chimney- 
piece was suspended a copy of the 
regulations for the governance of 
visitors. There are other rooms, 
similar in all respects to that we 
have just described, which are set 
apart for strangers, and named after 
the principal nations of Europe ; but 
now that the monks have fallen to a 
low estate, one is generally sufficient 
to contain the guests. 

Proceeding to one of the cup- 
boards, our monk drew forth a dark 
green bottle, from which he poured 
a liquid into a small glass. This 
was the celebrated ‘Chartreuse,’ a 
liqueur, for the manufacture of 
which the monks are famed. Justly 
too, for it is excellent. The manner 
of making it is kept a profound 
secret. It is said, however to have 
for its basis spirits of wine, and 
to be flavoured with various aro- 
matie herbs, which the monks ga- 
ther in the lawns and groves sur- 
rounding the convent. The label 
attached to the flasks containing the 
liqueur sold at Grenoble, represents 
the monks culling herbs for the ma- 
nufacture of the cordial. There are 
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three qualities: ordinare, which is 
that usually sold at Grenoble; su- 
périeur ; and lélizir, which latter is 
used as a medicine for every inward 
and outward ailment. In taste the 
‘Chartreuse’ resembles maraschino, 
but it is more aromatic. A more 
delicious drink on a hot summer day, 
than a small glass of this liqueur 
in a tumbler of spring water, cannot 
well be conceived. As the grateful 
beverage flowed over our parched 
tongue, we could not help rejoicing 
that no silly vow of total abstinence 
from all good things in the form of 
liquids had ever passed our lips. 

Learning that it was our wish to 
sleep in the convent, the monk led the 
way to a small cell, lighted by a nar- 
row casement, which opened on along 
passage. It contained a pallet, a 
deal table, on which stood a basin 
and ewer, and a crucifix. This was 
to be our dormitory. Everything 
was scrupulously clean ; but, as will 
be seen, no attempt was made to 
minister to more than absolute ne- 
cessities. ‘There are some two hun- 
dred cells, similarly fitted up for 
those who wish to pass the night in 
the convent. We were not the only 
visitors : about a dozen persons had 
arrived before us, and with them we 
were shewn the gloomy wonders of 
the GrandeChartreuse. Passing down 
a corridor which stretched away till 
the perspective nearly met, we were 
shewn the chapter-house, a large 
hall where the meetings of the order, 
of which this convent is the head, 
are held. Round the walls are por- 
traits of distinguished Carthusians, 
and paintings representing celebrated 
events in the history of the order. 
A marble statue of St. Bruno stands 
at the upper end of the hall. 

After visiting other rooms, we 
arrived at the entrance of the long- 
est corridor, an arched passage 670 
feet in length, along which win- 
dows scantily distributed admitted a 
pale, solemn light, just sufficient 
to render objects picturesquely in- 
distinct. Our monk, who acted 
as guide, unlocked the ponderous 
iron gates leading to this aisle, above 
which a board bore in large letters a 
notice requesting the visitor to tread 
softly and speak low whilst within 
the corridor, that the monks might 
not be disturbed at their devotions. 
The cells occupied by these recluses 
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are entered from this and another 
corridor parallel to that in which we 
were. They are of the simplest pos- 
sible construction—a pallet, a table, 
and chair, comprising the material 
furniture; whilst the spiritual con- 
sists of a few religious books, a skull, 
and acrucifix. A small garden is at- 
tached toeach cell. Standing within 
the narrow bounds of one of these 
voluntary prison-houses the line,— 


Man wants but little here below, 


was forcibly brought to mind; and 
it is no license to add, in the case of 
the Carthusians,— 


Nor wants that little long. 


And that they may be the more 
constantly reminded of death, the 
cemetery containing the bodies of 
their departed brethren is situated 
between the corridors. A  turn- 
table in the wall enables each monk 
to receive his frugal fare of herbs 
without communicating with the 
bearer. On each cell door is a reli- 
gious sentence. Pausing a few mi- 
nutes we read these :—‘ He alone is 
wise who leaves this world for God.’ 
‘In solitude only can God be wor- 
shipped.’ ‘The life of the world is 
full of folly and wickedness.’ ‘In 
the cross is my only hope.” And on 
more than one door we saw inscribed 
the words of the Psalmist, thus ren- 
dered in our beautiful version :— 
‘Stand in awe, and sin not: com- 
mune with your own heart, and in 
your chamber, and be still.’ 

These sentences are truly emble- 
matic of Carthusian life and Car- 
thusian belief. The church is a 
perfectly plain building, having 
twenty stalls on either side of the 
altar, which are set apart for the 
monks. It was refreshing, after visit- 
ing these gloomy and almost sepul- 
chral abodes, to enter the library. 
This is a large room containing about 
five thousand volumes. Let it not 
be supposed, however, that the visi- 
tor would find here light reading for 
a rainy day. The tomes are pon- 
derous and typical of their contents— 
huge worm-eaten folios stuffed with 
theological lore. There is no work 
of rare value, nor any precious manu- 
script, in the library. Not that we 
are warranted in making these asser- 
tions from personal examination, for 
we are not grubbers in the dust of 
centuries, preferring much to leave it 
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in hallowed and undisturbed repose, 
but we do so on the authority of our 
guide. 

There was one monk in the li- 
brary, a glorious figure, bending with 
turned-back cowl over a volume, 
while the rays of the setting sun fell 
upon his close shaven head. He spoke 
not, stirred not, and we entered and 
left the apartment quite unheeded 
by him. 

We were now conducted to a 
small chapel, adorned with fresco 
paintings and statues wholly at va- 
riance with the rigid simplicity of the 
Carthusian and church worship. It 
is dedicated to St. Louis, and is thus 
ornamented in commemoration of a 
visit made by Louis XIV. to the 
convent. 

The kitchens, cellars, vaults, &c., 
form a perfect underground wilder- 
ness, chilly and dismal — moanings, 
many-tongued, were heard fitfully, 
as the gusty wind swept through the 
murky depths, and it required no 
great effort of the imagination to 
conceive that the sounds proceeded 
from the uneasy spirits of deceased 
Carthusians. 

The monk having now concluded 
his office of cicerone, glided away 
like a ghost to his lonely cell, 
leaving us to our thoughts and 
devices until six o'clock, whet we 
were promised dinner. We occu- 
pied the hours in making a sketch 
of the front of the convent; an ex- 
cellent bird's-eye view of the entire 
buildings, with the surrounding 
wall, which girdles them fortress 
fashion, is attained from a small 
pavilion perched eyrie-like in the 
forest, at a considerable elevation : 
but this is no view for the artist's 
purpose. From hence the Grand 
Som, the highest peak of the throng 
that rise above the Chartreuse, is 
seen to great advantage. On its 
summit a crucifix eighteen feet high 
has been placed, but so great is the 
elevation of the Grand Som, that the 
symbol of religion is hardly discern- 
ible from the Chartreuse by the un- 
assisted eye. A vast panorama of 
alpine peaks, including the monarch 
Mont Blanc, may be seen from the 
Grand Som; but the ascent is tedi- 
ous and difficult, and the days rare 
in which mists and vapours do not 
shroud these mountains of the Grande 
Chartreuse. 
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Our dinner was a very meagre 
affair; thin watery soup, potatoes, 
omelets, and herbs, forming the com- 
ponent parts. We had no reason to 
expect better fare, nor, indeed, did 
we; but unfortunately our appetites 
had rebelled, refusing to be kept 
under mental subjection, and visions 
of smoking platters of beef very un- 
romantically came across us in tri- 
umphant contrast with the shadowy 
and unsatisfactory repast set before 
us. Ilowever, two, or it may have 
been three, glasses of the delicious 
Chartreuse, administered as a chasse- 
diner, worked wondrously, and form- 
ing a semicircle round the enormous 
fireplace, whose hearth was now 
blazing with the aromatic pine, we 
began to think that we had not dined 
so badly after all. Having read in 
one of Gray's letters, in which he 
gives a very brief account of his visit 
to the Grande Chartreuse in 1791, 
that an album was then in existence 
containing various effusions, in all 
languages, of prose and poetry, by 
different travellers, the perusal of 
which amused the evening hours, 
we asked the handsome monk who 
waited on us if such a book existed. 
He answered that the album, con- 
sisting of four volumes, had been de- 
stroyed at the Revolution of 1792. 

This was a great disappointment, 
for the reader who has spent a night 
at the Great St. Bernard will remem- 
ber how interesting the numerous 
albums in that convent are, and how 
well they serve to while away an 
hour. 

We ventured to observe to the 
monk that it would be well to open 
another album, instancing that at 
the St. Bernard, but the proposal 
found no favour in his sight. The 
present race of monks seem to be 
much stricter than their predecessors 
in Gray's time. Then the Grand 
Prieur, or Révérend Pére, as he is 
now styled, conversed with the visi- 
tors, now he is never seen by them; 
and how studiously all intercourse 
with the world is shunned the follow- 
ing anecdote attests. At our last visit 
to the St. Bernard, whose monastery, 
though set in eternal ice and snow, 
is a house of gaiety and pleasure 
compared with the Grande Char- 
treuse, the head, Chanvim, obligingly 
gave us his autograph on a blan 
leaf attached to our guide-book. 
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This volume was now our compa- 
nion, and we asked our monk in 
waiting to request the Révérend Pére 
to place his autograph under that of 
the St. Bernard monk. He thought 
that the Révérend Pére could not 
object, so he carried the book to him ; 
but he knew not his man: Dom Jean 
Baptiste, alias Casimir Montesi,* the 
head of the Carthusians, refused to 
write his name, giving for reason 
that such an act would bring him 
into contact with the world, which 
was entirely antagonistic to his re- 
ligion ! 

As no album was forthcoming, 
our party, numbering besides our- 
selves some fifteen Frenchmen, com- 
menced a conversation which turned 
principally on Carthusian religion 
and its philosophy; but our talk 
did not extend far into the night, 
and ere the clock struck nine one 
after another they had departed to 
their cells tired and sleepy, and we 
were left alone in the vast hall. 

And there, before the huge ca- 
vernous fireplace, in which the pine 
logs were blazing fierce and bright, 
we sat in a musing mood. Our ob- 
ject in sitting up was to attend the 
midnight church service, and whilst 
waiting for the bell to summon us, 
out of some musty black-letter tomes 
with which the monk favoured us 
we thus fashioned the history of the 
Grande Chartreuse. 

St. Bruno, the founder of the 
Carthusian order, was born at Co- 
logne in 1030. His family was 
noble, and of very ancient descent. 
He was educated for the church, and 
early acquired great celebrity for his 

rofound learning and: deep picty. 
The chapter of Rheims wished to 
create him archbishop, but he de- 
clined, choosing a more retired life, 
which he was enabled to lead as pro- 
fessor of theology in the University 
of Paris. Whilst in that city it is 
traditionally reported that he at- 
tended the obsequies of his deceased 
friend and companion, Raymond, 
canon of Paris, who had to all ap- 

earance led a devout and exemplary 
ife, and that just as the priests 
who were chanting the office for 
the dead arrived at that part 
where the words Responde mihi 
occur, the corpse burst its grave- 


__ 


* All the monks assume a religious name on becoming Carthusians. 
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clothes, and rising on the bier ex- 
claimed three several times,—‘ I have 
been arraigned at the bar of God’s 
justice: my final sentence is past, 
and I am condemned by the just 
judgment of God to eternal dam- 
nation,’ 

This awful spectacle had such an 
effect on Bruno, that he, with six 
other spectators of the scene, re- 
solved to retire from the world, 
arguing that if a man so eminent for 
piety as the deceased Raymond was 
yet found unworthy of salvation, 
they could have no hope unless 
every hour was spent in prayer and 
severance from the world and _ its 
frivolities. So they resolved to seek 
some desert place, and there pray 
and fast out their lives. This story, 
much as it is needed to account for the 
proceedings of Bruno and his compa- 
nions, is repudiated as an idle fable 
by contemporary theological writers, 
and was erased from the Romish 
breviary by authority of Pope 
Urban VIII. Pure love of asceti- 
cism is represented by these authori- 
ties as having instigated Bruno and 
his friends to retire from the world. 
Be this as it may, the party certainly 
left Paris, and journeyed to Greno- 
ble. There they saw Hugues, bishop 
of that city, and were conducted by 
him to a savage wilderness most 
difficult of access, surrounded by 
vast mountains and gloomy forests. 
This was in exact accordance with 
their desires, and here they resolved 
to live. They built a small oratory 
with rude cells in which to reside, 
and supported existence by herbs 
gathered in the neighbouring forests. 
The site of this first settlement, 
which is about two miles higher in 
the mountains than the present con- 
vent, was called Curtuse, from a 
hamlet of that name at some dis- 
tance, whence sprang Chartreuse, 
which grew into the designation of 
the order, as the order of Carmelites 
derives its title from Mount Carmel. 

Old writers, lovers of mystical and 
typical forms, lay great stress on the 
number of seven hermits. They de- 
clare that, on the eve of their enter- 
ing Grenoble, Bishop Hugues dreamt 
that he saw seven stars falling at his 
feet, which afterwards climbed over 
divers mountains, and then stood 
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still in a certain horrid and obscure 
place; and they observe, —‘ These 
are the seven angels with the seven 
trumpets, to declare war and de- 
struction to the sinful world; the 
seven steps that were run in Ezekiel’s 
vision; the seven candlesticks to en- 
lighten the world; and the eyes of 
the Lamb.’ 

The inhabitants of the desert in- 
creased—not by the original pilgrims 
taking unto themselves wives, for 
woman was from the first forbidden 
fruit, but because others willing and 
desirous to forsake the world joined 
them. A more commodious place 
of worship was built, a portion of 
the forest cleared and turned into 
gardens and meadows, and, lastly, a 
monastery on the site of the present 
edifice was erected. But these 
changes brought about no alteration 
in the domestic economy of the Car- 
thusians. Clad in hair shirts and 
a white woollen robe, with shaven 
head and bare feet, they spent their 
lives in separate cells, rigidly ab- 
staining from all kinds of meat, and 
eating only herbs. Fifty years after 
their establishment as a religious 
order, Peter the Venerable writes of 
them,—‘ They are the poorest of all 
monks—the sight of their attenuated 
bodies and faces alone is frightful. 
Their garments are rough hair, their 
food bitter herbs eaten once daily, 
their occupation prayer and copying 
manuscripts.’ 

The invention of printing must 
have been a severe blow to the Car- 
thusians, as it deprived them of their 
chief occupation. Enjoined to strict 
silence, the tedium of their lonely 
hours, doubtless, was greatly relieved 
by copying and illuminating missals. 
In the scriptorium they produced 
many of those exquisite works which 
are amongst the chief ornaments in 
the large continental libraries. Dom 
Guigues was the first to reduce their 
rules to writing ; they may be sum- 
med up in a few lines :—To pray 
constantly in their cells, to fast often, 
to keep numerous and long night 
watches, to attend with great punc- 
tuality and unerring regularity the 
offices in the church, and to abstain 
from conversation. Silence has al- 
ways been a distinguishing feature 
of the Carthusian order. Montes- 
quieu, who was no lover of monas- 
teries or monks, declares in his works 
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that the Carthusians are so silent 
that they must have submitted to 
the operation of having their tongues 
excised. 

The rules for novices are even 
stricter. Mabillon, in his Acta 
Sanctorum, dwells long and strongly 
on the duties of these men before 
they are suffered to enter the Car- 
thusian community ; and Dom Jan- 
celinus gravely tells of a novice, who, 
probably because hisstrength failed in 
the hard hour of trial, had neglected 
performing some of the severe duties 
imposed on him by the rules; his 
short-comings were discovered by 
the image of the Virgin turning her 
back on him when invoking her pro- 
tection. These are the words: — 
‘Imago ipsa visibiliter se regyrans, 
suum conspicienti novitio dorsum 
vertit.” The poor wretch was scourged 
and driven forth upon the world. 

But with all this strictness it is re- 
markable that, excepting in minor 
points, the leading rules for the 
governance of the Carthusians were 
so admirably framed that they have 
never required alteration. By them 
are the Carthusians now governed ; 
and Voltaire, cynical as he is, ad- 
mits that theirs was the only ancient 
order which never wanted reform, 
and that they knew no sovereigns ex- 
cept the prayers into which they had 
inserted their names. It is remark- 
able that Bruno should have ended 
his days far from the chosen scene of 
his retirement. In 1089 he was per- 
suaded to go to Rome by Pope 
Urban VIII. for the purpose of giving 
his holiness the benefit of his coun- 
sels in matters of church discipline; 
but soon becoming disgusted with 
the dissipations of the pontifical 
court, he obtained permission to go 
to Calabria, where, in the solitudes 
of Della Torre, he founded a second 
Chartreuse, which he governed with 
the same integrity and piety as he 
had done the original foundation. 
There, surrounded by his disciples, 
he died on the 6th October, 1101. 
Gregory XV. ordered solemn masses 
to be said in every church for the 
repose of his soul, and inscribed his 
name in the catalogue of saints. 

Unlike many other establishments 
which, deprived of their acting and 
efficacious head, decay, the Chartreuse 
increased in celebrity. Numbers of 
pious men hastened to join the order, 
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and rich men endowed it with their 
possessions. As years rolled by, the 
accommodation for the Carthusians 
was periodically inereased. Centuries 
passed, and we find no relaxation in 
the original discipline; it rather 
became more stringent. The bones 
of the ancient Carthusians, says Dom 
Innocent le Masson, in his Désciplina 
Ordinis Cartusiensis, written in 1697, 
were the bones of well-formed men ; 
ours are not larger than those of 
youths. Men full of pity and com- 
passion prayed the Pope to order the 
monks to relax their severity in re- 
spect of diet. Hearing which the 
Carthusians straightway produced 
some of their brethren, of seventy and 
eighty years old, as convincing tes- 
timony that their mode of life could 
not be very fatal to longevity. ‘We 
have abstained so long from meat,’ 
they said, ‘that we could not now 
eat it with impunity.’ In one point, 
however, they gave way. It was the 
custom for each monk to be copiously 
bled five times each year; one of 
these operations was discontinued, 
thus reducing the bleedings to four 
yearly. 

In the course of time a magnificent 
monastery was founded, which became 
the head of 272 Carthusian establish- 
ments in various parts of Europe.* 
Four of these were devoted to wo- 
men ; and it is recorded, that out of 
consideration to the sex the rules 
enjoining silence were considerably 
relaxed in three. 

The Grande Chartreuse was now 
at the zenith of its power and fame. 
Though frequently destroyed by fire, 
which, from the roof being of wood, 
spread from building to building with 
unextinguishable rapidity, the con- 
vent always rose again, phoenix-like, 
from itsashes. But a more grievous 
enemy than fire attacked the monks of 
the Grande Chartreuse, in common 
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with those of other orders. This was 
the Emperor Joseph II., who deprived 
the various monastic establishments 
of their revenues, under the pretence 
of devoting them to the increase of 
parochial clergy. The treasures thus 
wrested from the innocent monks 
were, however, soon swallowed up 
in the insatiable vortex of ambition, 
or wasted in the chicanery of official 
embezzlement. 

The Revolution of 1792 completed 
the spoliation of the Chartreuse. 

It was not to be expected that the 
unchecked and irresponsible go- 
vernors of that stormyand unhallowed 
period, who forbade public worship, 
and held that the foulest animal on 
earth was a priest, would leave the 
Carthusians in quiet possession of 
their property. ‘This was entirely 
stripped from them, and the convent 
only escaped destruction because no 
purchaser could be found for its ma- 
terials. 

The monks are represented as 
having been excellent landlords, 
managing their estates prudently and 
acting with great justice to their 
tenants. In those days, between 8000 
and 9000 men visited the convent 
annually, and were entertained with- 
out any remuneration being asked for 
or expected. 

At present a small charge is made 
upon each visitor, sufficient merely to 
carry the cost of his entertainment. 
The principal income of the monks is 
derived from the sale of the Char- 
treuse liqueur, of which about 50,000 
francs’ worth is sold annually. 

From the earliest foundation of the 
order it was held unlawful to con- 
template woman. The rules relating 
to her run thus :-— 

Nous ne permettons jamais aux fem- 
mes d’entrer dans notre enceinte, car 
nous savons que ni le sage, ni le prophéte, 
ni le juge, ni ’hodte de Dieu, ni ses enfans, 


* The Charter House in London was originally a Carthusian convent, whence its 


At its dissolution in the 


name is derived. It was founded by Sir Walter de Manny. 
reign of Henry VIIL., its annual revenue was estimated at642/. The Priorwas requiredto 
renounce the Pope’s supremacy and acknowledge the King ; but he preferred losing his 
life, and was executed. Thomas Sutton, a man of immense wealth, purchased the con- 
vent and the adjoining lands in 1611, and founded the Charter House. Bacon appears 
to have been inimical to the design. Ina letter to King James, published in Herne’s 
Domus Carthusiana, he writes, ‘ I wish that this mere mass and chaos of a good deed 
were diverted rather to a solid merit and durable charity, than to a blaze of glory 
that will but crackle a little in talk and quickly extinguish.” And he concludes by 
hoping that ‘the mass of wealth which was in the owner little better than a slab or 
heap of muck, may bespread your Majesty’s kingdom, to many fruitful purposes, 
your Majesty planting and watering, and God giving the increase.’ 
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ni méme le premier modéle sorti de ses 
mains, n’ont pu échapper aux caresses, 
ou aux tromperies des femmes. Qu’on 
se rapelle Salomon, David, Samson, Loth, 
et ceux qui ont pris les femmes qu’ils avoi- 
ent choisies, et Adam lui-méme, et qu’on 
sache bien que l’homme ne peut cacher 
du feu dans son sein sans que ses véte- 
mens soient embrases, ni marcher sur 
des charbons ardents sans se bruler la 
plante des pieds. 

More gallant, however, than the 
monks of old, the present race allow 
women to approach their convent, 
though not to enter it. A house in 
the neighbourhood belonging to a 
peasant has been provided with a few 
beds for the convenience of the fair 
sex. Here the ladies sleep, while their 
husbands or male friends occupy cells 
inthe convent. As we were passing 
this building on our way to the 
Chartreuse before dinner a lady ac- 
costed us, and begged us to deliver 
a message to her husband, lamenting 
her inability to see him. Despite the 
severe regulations, women, in the 


exercise of that curiosity which ani- 
mates them to many a daring deed, 
have not only entered the Grande 
Chartreuse, but have passed a night 


there. ‘They contrived to do this by 
disguising themselves in the garments 
ofthe rougher sex, and arriving in the 

dark at the convent with a party of 
men, and thus escaping observation, 
they have departed at a very early 
hour the following day. Detec- 
tion is only to be feared from two 
or three monks, as not more than 
that number mingle with the visitors. 
Very recently the Prince and Prin- 
cess Doria Pamphilia visited the 
Chartreuse. The Prince bore a letter 
from the Pope to the Kévérend Pére, 
in which his holiness craved per- 
mission for the Princess tosleep within 
the convent. ‘Ido not demand this, 
said his holiness, ‘ but I trust that my 
request may be complied with.’ But 
the Révérend Pére was inficxible, 
sternly refusing not only to allow 
the Princess to pass the night under 
the Carthusian roof, but even to set 
her foot within the porch. This re- 
fusal so exasperated the Prince, that 
although the monks gave him the 
warmest welcome, he turned his back 
upon them, and, shaking the dust 
from his feet, retraced his steps with- 
out loss of time with his princess to 
Grenoble. 

But who shall say that some of the 
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monks may not even now cherish, in 
defiance of all good resolutions, a fire 
within them which burns, if it does 
not consume? May not the hope- 
lessness of a deep-rooted attachment, 
or the agony of an eternal severance 
from the one loved object, be at the 
root of that seclusion from the world 
which seems to have its source in de- 
votion? Who can say that such spirits 
may not haunt the lonely cells of the 
lonely Carthusians ?— 
For there are spirits of the air, 
And genii of the evening breeze ; 
And gentle ghosts, with eyes as fair 

As star-beams among twilight trees. 
And that, in the words of Eloisa to 
Abelard, the poor wretch may not 
despairingly cry to the haunting vi- 
sion ?— 
Oh, fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole ! 
Rise, Alps, between us, and whole oceans 

roll ; 
Ah, come not, write not, think not once 
of me, 

Nor share one pang of all I feel for thee. 


But, hark! the deep-toned bell 
startles the midnight echoes. It calls 
the monks to their devotions. Lamp 
in hand we passed along the dark, 
cold corridors, and, pushing open @ 
door, entered a gallery command- 
ing the church. Forty monks, the 
number at present in the convent, 
were already in their stalls, each with 
a lantern before him, the light of 
which fell on their missals, and dimly 
illumined the building. They were 
chanting the Psalias; a long, lugu- 
brious “chant, rarely interrupted, 
which the most rigid Genevese Cal- 
vinist could not have found fault 
with and condemned as ‘ lust of the 
imagination. We caught the verse, 
‘Bonum mihi quia humniliasti me ut 
discam justificationes tuas:’ words 
most appropriate to the Carthusians. 

During some parts of the service 
the monks threw back their cowls 
and knelt. Then the light from the 
lanterns fell full on their faces, pale 
and sad, impressed with oe dark 
lines of grief and melancholy. Gazing 
on them, we felt that the sun of their 
life had set for ever; that, in the 
words of Virgil,— 

Nec morti esse locum ; 
and that existence was but 
A heavy chain, 
Lengthening behind, with many a link of 
pain. 
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Disappointed ambition seemed written 
on many of their features. And 


contemplating the scene, we thought 
of Bacon's words, that ‘ ambitious 
men often become melancholy, and 
voluptuous men turn monks;’ and 
half-wondered whether they would 
apply to the kneeling forms before 
us. 


We turned from the melancholy 
scene, and sought our humble cell. 
Reasonable beings, we argued, surely 
cannot imagine that heaven can be won 
only by such a course of life as that 
prescribed by Carthusian laws, which 
not unfrequently drives Reason from 
her seat? The monks sometimes 
go mad. Long after we had lain 
down, the chanting was borne with 
the sighs of the night wind through 
the corridors; and it was still in 
our ears when we passed from the 
Grande Chartreuse into the land of 
dreams. 

On awaking in the morning we 
were sensibly reminded of our ele- 
vated position, for it was very cold ; 
not, however, so cold as to freeze the 
water in the ewer, as is not unfre- 
quently the case at the St. Bernard. 
The monks were again chanting. 
Had they passed the entire night 
thus? Not so; it was six o'clock, 
and they were at matins. Before 
breakfast we visited St. Bruno's 
Chapel, a charmingly picturesque 
building, standing amidst pines whose 
mighty stature bespeak remote an- 
tiquity. Here is the scene of St. 
Bruno’s retirement from the world; 
beneath the surrounding rocks he 
may have taken shelter from the 
fury of the winter's storm. 

The fountain where he drank is 
but a few yards from the chapel. To 
flowing springs there is no such thing 
as time. Centuries have passed, dry- 
ing up the life-blood of millions of 
human beings in their fight; but 
here without a pause, in the full 
measure of its birth-hour, gushes 
forth, clear and sparkling, this de- 
licious spring, constant to man’s 
wants. 

A stone cross, overgrown with 
many-hued lichens, stands before the 
fountain. On certain days, the 
monks proceed in a body to St. 
Bruno's Chapel and say masses therein 
for the repose of his soul. 

Whilst waiting for breakfast we 
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copied the following rules, which are 
suspended in each salon for the go- 
vernance of visitors :— 

REGLES. 

1. On ne peut parler aux religieux sans 
une permission du Révérend Pére; la- 
quelle nes’accorde qu’ aux proches, parens, 
ou aux personnes qui auraient a traiter 
avec eux de quelque affaire. 

2. On ne doit pas non plus parler aux 
fréres, ni entrer dans les endroits ou ils 
travaillent également, sans une permis- 
sion particuliére. 

3. On est prié de ne pas trop élever 
la voix surtout prés de la porte de 
Véglise, et dans le grand cloitre, ot 
V’on ne peut entrer depuis L’ANGELUS 
du soir jusqu’a aprés celui du matin, ni 
sans étre accompagné. 

4, On ne pourrait s¢éjourner dans la 
maison au-dela de deux jours, sans avoir 
obtenu l’agrément des supérieurs. 


We venture to think that few per- 
sons would feel disposed to put the 
hospitality of the convent to a longer 
test. So profound a melancholy 
reigns within its walls that the spirits 
become affected, and one sighs for 
the companionship of social beings 
again. 

Our breakfast was a chilly, un- 
satisfactory repast, the ghost of the 
dinner of yesterday, consisting of 
eggs, herbs, bread, and wine. By 
dint of considerable exertion we ob- 
tained a bow! of milk ; others of our 
party preferred a request for an ad- 
ditional supply, but the dairy could 
yield no more; the cows belonging 
to the convent, though numbering 
more than half a hundred, were at 
their mountain pastures. Sour 
wine, hard bread, and eggs were 
thought sufficiently good for visitors. 
It is odd that better fare is not pro- 
vided for worldly sinners, who, not 
pinning their faith on abstinence 
from the good things vouchsafed by 
God to man, would infringe no re- 
ligious vow by partaking of more 
comfortable nutriment; and this is 
the more surprising as the stranger 
pilgrim is not left, as at the Great 
St. Bernard, free to recompense or not 
the monks for their hospitality. The 
Grande Chartreuse — it pains us to 
write the unromantic word—is but a 
dreary tavern on a very large scale ; 
as proof whereof here is a true 
copy of our bill for self and friend 
which the handsome monk placed 
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in our hands, bowing, as he did so, 
nearly to the ground :— 


2 M* S. de France, 
le compte se monte 
asf. 


The extreme simplicity of the 
above is amusing. No unnecessary 
words, no extras; and though our 
fare was humble, the amount, which 
we beg our readers to remember, 
includes payment for sundry glasses 
of ‘ Chartreuse,’ for two dinners, two 
beds, and two breakfasts, proves 
that the monks are not extortionate 
landlords. We have printed the 
account, hoping that some of our 
fashionable hotel-keepers may take a 
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lesson from it and cut down the ex- 
tortions of their bills in future. 

We now hired a mule, our inten- 
tion being, as we stated, to return to 
Grenoble by Sapey. The handsome 
monk bade us a very affectionate 
farewell ; he seized our hands more 
than once, and hoped that we might 
meet again. Twelve o'clock struck 
as we filed out of the convent; the 
church bell, seldom silent during the 
twenty-four hours, tolled for prayers. 
The monks went to their devotions, 
we to mingle in 
The crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 

Truly, said we to ourselves as we 
descended the mountain, if ‘la vie du 
monde cache les épines sous les fleurs, 
la vie religieuse cache les fleurs sous 
les épines.’ 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL* 


THE great deficiencies in criticism 

throughout all ages have been an 
absence of humility, a lack of charity, 
and a want of imagination. The absence 
of humility in critics is something won- 
derful. The fly on the axle of the cha- 
riot in Esop’s fables, though he made a 
foolish and vain-glorious remark in ob- 
serving what a dust he raised, was not so 
absurd as the wren would be, who, perched 
upon the unconscious eagle, should sup- 
pose that he keeps the eagle down, 
and should talk accordingly. Men who 
work must expose something to criticism ; 
and the wider and greater their transac- 
tions, the more surface there is likely to 
be exposed. The larger the fortress, the 
greater the choice ofattack. The smaller 
kind of critics, like ancient Parthians or 
modern Cossacks, hover on the rear of a 
great army, transfix a sentinel, surprise 
an outpost, harass the army’s march, 
annoy its retreats ; but they rarely deter- 
mine the campaign. It hardly becomes 
them to claim the honours of the steady 
legionary. 

We do not suppose that the author 
of Friends in Council placed this 
paragraph in page 34 of his new 
volume with a view to deter or fore- 
stall criticism, though for another 
person the object might not have 
been undesirable, nor the means in- 
expedient ; indeed, we have ourselves 
more than once thought that a good 


introduction might be made to a 
work by a prologue distributed be- 
tween two reviewers, friendly and 
unfriendly. Still, though the gravity 
and established reputation of the pre- 
sent writer preclude all suspicion of 
the intentional use of undue influence, 
a caution like this can hardly be 
without its effect. One who can an- 
ticipate the ordinary operations of 
criticism will be likely to present but 
few points of attack; and we, espe- 
cially, who have not the Grand Lama 
dignity enjoyed by those whose field- 
days come only four times a-year, 
and so must needs be ranked among 
‘the smaller kind of critics,’ may 
fairly feel that the ground has been 
cut away. At any rate, we may 
claim some credit for disinterestedness 
in selecting and quoting at the outset 
this censure on our tribe, instead of 
leaving its discovery to the chance 
industry of the reader, or, perhaps, 
conducting our remarks so as, if pos- 
sible, to keep it in concealment. 
However, we may at once acquit 
ourselves of the charge of aspiring 
to ‘determine the campaign.’ In 
this case, indeed, it seems as if the 
campaign would be peculiarly diffi- 
cult of determination to any assailant, 
quarterly or monthly. Nothing 


* Friends in Council; a Series of Readings and Discourse thereon. Book the 
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short of an organized confederacy of 
reviewers, acting strictly on the 
division-of-labour principle, could 
dispose of a volume like this, where 
many subjects are started in the 
essays, and many more in the con- 
versations before and after. Except 
in a single instance, the movements 
of the author are as desultory as he 
declares those of critics to be: he 
does not concentrate all his forces on 
one object, but lets them range over 
the whole country at will. All that 
remains is to make the criticism as 
general as possible,—to point out the 
plan of the work, and the class of 
literature to which it belongs, and to 
comment generally on its execution ; 
not so much discussing this or that 
opinion, or this or that essay or 
dialogue, as considering the general 
cast of thought displayed in all, and 
canvassing the merit rather of the 
writer than of his writings. 

It is now two years since the first 
volume of Friends in Council ap- 
peared. The author had been pre- 
viously known as an essayist on ge- 
neral matters connected with life and 
practice,—not to mention his other 
labours, literary and official: in his 
new work he sought to vary the form 
of his disquisitions by infusing into 
them something of a dramatic spirit, 
one or two characters being intro- 
duced beside the essayist himself, 
so as to create a little discussion on 
the questions severally raised. The 
thought was notan unhappy one. A 
string of essays on a number of sub- 
jects not very closely connected is 
not likely to become extensively 
popular, unless something be done 
to relieve it. Of the various writers 
who from time to time have pub- 
lished miscellaneous essays, Bacon is 
about the only one who has secured 
to himself a permanent place in lite- 
rature. Of late, indeed, there has 
been new life put into that species of 
eee by the custom of re- 
publishing review articles; but be- 
sides the fact that something is due 
to the reviewing style, and the dif- 
ferent associations connected with the 
papers as they originally appeared, 
it remains yet to be seen whether the 
fashion will have much continuance, 
and whether Mr. Macaulay, as he has 
been the first, so he may not be the 
last who shall obtain a really sub- 
stantial celebrity by the reprint of 
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his occasional pieces. The Spectator 
—the serious part of it, at least— 
is nowadays more talked about than 
read, except by those who have to 
translate it into Latin at Oxford; 
indeed, it is hardly too much to say 
that it is mainly kept from oblivion 
by its fictitious framework,—the 
club and its members, Sir Roger 
de Coverley and Will Honeycomb. 
For a systematic discourse on mo- 
rals or metaphysics, Aristotle's form 
may be better than Plato’s, whose 
dialogues, by their very construc- 
tion, rather lead us to forget that 
we must expect, not isolated positions, 
but a methodical, harmonious view ; 
but where the writer has no grand 
new scheme of philosophy to teach, 
and merely comes forward to give 
us the impressions which reason and 
experience have worked into him 
on a variety of topics, having no 
other link to bind them together 
than their occupying common ground 
in the mind of a thoughtful man, 
he need not be afraid of unfix- 
ing the attention of his readers by 
the use of a little scenic decoration. 
Nay, so strongly does the need of ‘a 
story’ appear to be felt, that within 
these last few weeks M. Soyer, as we 
learn from a contemporary, has hung 
his latest thoughts on cookery upon 
a dialogue between Hortense and 
Eloise, host and guest. It is not 
required that the essayist should 
possess any extraordinary amount of 
narrative or dramatic power in order 
to produce an agreeable effect. He 
need not ask himself beforehand 
whether he could write a tragedy or 
a novel, much less be bound to 
furnish a specimen as a _ proof 
of his competency. If he have 
the qualities requisite for supplying 
the main staple of his book, he will 
also be ready with the accompani- 
ments. Such a man will have lived 
in the society which he professes to 
observe, and, at any rate, will have 
two or three intimate friends with 
distinct characters, part or the whole 
of which he can transfer to paper as 
the material out of which his dra- 
matis persone are to be wrought. 
In order, too, to have sympathised 
with persons of different tempera- 
ments, he must have shewn that his 
own mind has several sides ; and so, 
merely by giving rein to his own 
tastes at different moments, he will 
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be able to throw himself into the 
feelings of men, more or less opposed 
to each other, quite sufficiently for 
literary purposes. Dunsford and 
Ellesmere are no more than many 
a man’s experience must have sup- 
plied; nor is Miss Daylmer, whose 
presence gives a little novelty to 
this second volume, a creation of 
greater difficulty: still we feel that 
we could have ill spared them, 
and that it would not have been 
at all the same thing if Milver- 
ton, divested of the special indivi- 
duality which he enjoys as a rela- 
tive noun (as logicians would say), 
had introduced the result of his 
meditations on men, manners, and 
things, with a simple Baconian sic 
cogitavit. ‘Taste and discrimination, 
rather than inventive genius, are the 
faculties of the mind which composi- 
tion of this kind calls into play. 
Yet though the work of origination 
is comparatively easy, there is ample 
scope for that universal test of merit, 
following the right way and avoiding 
the wrong, in matters subordinate. 
To conduct a dialogue, in particular, 
is a task requiring no common judg- 
ment. Nature and Art are there 
apt to clash,—the one demanding 
what to the other will appear a te- 
dious speciality ; while the efforts of 
the latter, brought to the touch- 
stone of actual life, generally have a 
very made-up look about them, like 
all written speeches delivered orally. 
Plato is commonly supposed to have 
overcome the difficulty so completely, 
that his example, instead of en- 
couraging others, should rather lead 
them to despair: and doubtless he 
has achieved a triumph, though we 
confess that, had we to make out 
a written conversation, we should 
think ourselves very fortunate in 
starting with an interlocutor like 
Socrates, who takes the whole bur- 
den of the argument on himself, 
and rarely requires his companions 
to do more than ring changes on 
the various Attic modes of assent. 
To come to our own day, Mr. Disraeli, 
if we recollect rightly, in one of his 
earlier novels, undertook to report 
the talk at a dinner-table exactly as 
it might have occurred: but the ex- 
periment was not judged to have 
resulted favourably. People found 
that, though for their own sakes 
they might tolerate sundry neces- 
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sary interruptions of discussion or 
badinage when really engaged in 
eating, such breaks were not quite 
opportune at a Barmecide repast, 
where the mind alone was kept in a 
state of activity. He was then told 
that a novelist should give the con- 
centrated essence of a conversation, 
not its whole body ; just as we have 
heard a connoisseur in correspond- 
ence maintain that a letter, however 
colloquial in form, ought to be in- 
definitely compressed in substance, 
so as to leave on the mind the same 
general impression which is produced 
by several hours of talking. Whatever 
may be the value of the precept to 
letter-writers, as an advice to authors 
it does not carry us far, merely cau- 
tioning us against being too natural, 
whereas there is equal danger in being 
too artificial. Over the width of this 
latter field,—over the whole country 
in fact on this side of the point 
marked out for avoidance, we must 
travel, it seems, without a guide. 
But this much may be safely said, 
that, except when for artistic reasons 
it is desirable to represent a person 
conversing badly (and these reasons 
can hardly occur in the case we are 
contemplating), the obvious course 
is to imitate the best talkers— 
those who do not use slovenly ex- 
pressions or repeat themselves, but 
can deliver their thoughts fluently 
and tersely ; those, in short, of whom 
it is said that their conversation would 
bear to be written down just as it is 
uttered; even among these are va- 
rieties enough to remove all risk of 
monotony. A lawyer will not talk like 
a clergyman, though each may be the 
best talker of his order; and, with- 
out coming to professional differences, 
men of equal conversational ability 
may be sufficiently discriminated by 
their respective temperaments, which 
make one eloquent and vehement, 
another antithetical and sententious. 
Passing from the form to the matter 
of the dialogue, we have to consider 
whether it should imitate ordinary 
conversation in its discursiveness, or 
be made in all cases to bear speci- 
fically on the object of the book. 

In this second volume of the work 
before us the author has materially 
deviated from the rule which he 
appears to have originally laid down 
for himself, and, probably with a 
view to greater freshness, frequently 
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makes his friendly conclave talk about 
anything rather than the essay which 
it has met to discuss. We are no 
advocates for unbending stiffness, but 
we think that here at least the ne- 
cessities of art are the things first to 
be consulted. 

Look at the case ofa fictitious story 
—a novel, infact. In this conformity 
to nature is, of course, generally in- 
dispensable ; yet no intelligent judge 
would think of interpreting the re- 
quirement asthough everyday life had 
in all cases to be duly chronicled, no 
matter whether it conduced to the ca- 
tastropheorno. A work ofart must 
have some sort of organic unity, and 
its production, as a study from na- 
ture, depends on the express under- 
standing that many of these smaller 
centres of unity are to be found in 
nature by instructed seekers. The 
centre discovered, it would be a mere 
impertinence to trench on other cir- 
eles, to introduce one of the radii of 
this, and part of the circumference 
of that, or in any way to embarrass 
the spectator by calling off his atten- 
tion from the developement of the 
given figure before him. We want 
to hear of the hero and heroine and 
their subordinates as agents and in- 
struments in carrying on a certain 
plot, and not in any other capacity. 
So, though it may be well just to re- 
mind us now and then that Milver- 
ton, Dunsford, and Ellesmere, aremen, 
which is sufficiently done by Elles- 
mere’s allusions to his dog @ propos 
of the question under consideration, 
our chief business with them is as 
readers and hearers of essays on fixed 
subjects. Some may object that there 
is a little too much of uniformity in 
the plan of the work, even as it 
stands now—the same person always 
reading and replying while the rest 
criticize. We think, however, that 
though there might be a good deal 
of piquant interest in a discussion 
which, assuming more of the form 
of a debate, should require each of 
the characters to take his turn, and 
to deliver a speech or essay on his 
own account, such an arrangement 
would be an undue exaction on an 
author's powers. Further, we do not 
require the dramatic capability to be 
very strong, or very extensively ex- 
ercised ; which it would certainly be 
if several persons of marked pecu- 
liarities had been represented each 
VOL, XL, NO. CCXL. 
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as haranguing or expounding at any 
great length. A man who could 
do this might do much better. 
It is no reproach to the essay writer 
that he should not be remarked as 
a great dramatic artist. He has a 
vocation of his own, in which it is 
his business to excel; and all that 
is expected of him in addition is that, 
simply for the sake of arresting his 
readers’ attention, he should give 
just as much of scenic ornament to 
his dissertation as shall carry them 
along with him, and no more. 

And now, what are the qualities 
which belong to the essayist in his 
proper person, as distinguished from 
the slight knowledge of scene- paint- 
ing which, as we have just said, he 
ought to possess? It has already 
been shewn that we are not talking 
of essays in general, or of those 
on any large definite subject — Mr. 
Newman’s On Developement, for ex- 
ample, or Mr. Cornewall Lewis’s On 
the Influence of Authority in Mat- 
ters of Opinion— but of papers like 
these now before us, embracing a wide 
range of questions, either not very 
extensive in themselves, or not in- 
tended to be worked very exten- 
sively, and addressed to the public 
in the gross rather than to profes- 
sional readers. We have already 
hinted that the point most wanted 
is experience and observation of life 
and society. Abstract reasonings or 
imaginative flights, if not uncongenial 
when judiciously introduced, are cer- 
tainly not sufficient to stand alone in 
the absence of more practical recom- 
mendations. ‘The reason is plain: 
such habitsof thought more naturally 
mould themselves into a different 
form, and are displayed in works of a 
more sustained and elaborate de- 
scription. But the occasional essay 
is the medium through which a dis- 
cerning man of literary taste will be 
most tempted, ‘during the intervals 
of business,’ to impart to mankind 
the knowledge which he has gained 
rather from them than from him- 
self. He may, indeed, have recourse 
to maxims and aphorisms ; but these 
seem to demand more of steady, stern 
concentration, than can be looked for 
from one who is daily mixing on equal 
terms with his fellowmen, and are 
therefore more appropriate to such as 
either habitually or at last, at the 
close of a long or chequered life, 
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stand aloof, and not without bitter- 
ness sum up the result of their in- 
tercourse with others. The very 
structure of an aphorism seems to 
imply intense action of individual 
thought, whatever be the material on 
which it is exercised, not the easy 
half-spontaneous outpouring of such 
reflections as the every-day course of 
affairs, personal, social, or political, 
constantly suggests. This outpouring 
is not that of a torrent, but ofa gentle, 
ductile stream : were it otherwise it 
would overflow the bounds ofan essay, 
and dilate into a rhapsody, or be dissi- 
pated into mere table-talk. 
Moderation is, indeed, the very es- 
sence of such an essayist’s temper. He 
will not pursue any train of thought 
too far, lest he should lose his charac- 
teristic generality and be regarded for 
the time as the ‘special man’ of this 
or that subject. The wisdom which 
he receives from society, when re- 
stored to those who lent it, will not 
have been so chastened and subdued 
by ascetic meditation as to be wholly 
transmuted; but neither will it re- 
appear in the crudeness of its primi- 
tive state. The spirit in which he 
makes his comments, while it avoids 
the extreme of censorial rigour, will 
yet preserve some proportion of 
severity—enough to account for his 
assuming the attitude of a critic, not 
enough to annoy those about him by 
its captiousness, or alarm them by 
the lowering of moral indignation. 
In short, his endeavour will be to 
render himself, in a great measure, 
the Horace of his age—not Horace 
the lyric poet, but Horace the satirist 
and observer of men. Those who 
think as lowly as we do of the actual 
position occupied by the Sabine bard, 
will perhaps consider that we are in- 
tending direct dispraise by this com- 
parison. But it should be recollected, 
that in forming parallels like this the 
character of the age referred to is 
a very significant element, and one 
which may possibly alter the whole 
bearingoftheargument. Aninfluence 
which operated generally for evil in 
one period may operate as generally 
for good in another. The change 
which leads a writer to substitute 
prose for verse as the vehicle of his 
thoughts, is but a type of that by 
which moderation may be transformed 
from a positive vice into a virtue of 
some account. We are not now in 
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the condition of those who have come 
to the end of a long and bloody 
struggle only to sink into a lethargic 
repose, at first apparently natural 
and refreshing, but soon to dege- 
nerate into the very sleep of death. 
We have not now to mourn over 
the decline of ancient faith and in- 
tegrity, and to feel that we have 
passed into the dreary and desolate 
day when there is no vision. An 
English Horace need not abjure his 
early love of freedom for the sake 
of imperial favour and protection. 
He may refuse to make the same 
allowance which his prototype did 
for the life of mere indulgence which 
he sees about him, and yet enjoy all 
the honours of a moderate man. He 
may have something of the Welt- 
schmerz, as the Germans call it— 
the profound melancholy which is 
the property of all who meditate 
much on the condition of the world 
they have been born into, without 
altering his relation to his period, 
and becoming a Persius or a Tacitus. 
He may be as zealous in his own 
calm way for social improvement 
and the relief of pauperism, as the 
Roman courtier was apathetic; and 
while he echoes his expressions of 
concern for the national religion and 
the old temples now falling into 
decay, he may have the credit of 
being animated by something higher 
than a merely respectable sentiment. 

Thanks to Christianity and the 
progressive civilization which has 
followed in its train, the tone of na- 
tional morality and popular feeling, 
to say nothing of the spirit which 
works in our greatest modern think- 
ers, has been raised indefinitely ; and 
it is possible for the representative 
of Horatian philosophy in the nine- 
teenth century to be an enlightened 
and assiduous citizen ; virtuous and 
self-denying in private life ; and ac- 
cepting, though with a discriminating 
belief, the creed of his forefathers as 
his own: yet the real characteristics 
of the two men will still be the 
same. Each will dread extremes, 
though the points so stigmatized 
may differ greatly in each case. 
What in the one was indifference, 
in the other may amount to a tem- 
pered enthusiasm; but there will 
still be no ingredient of fierceness— 
none of that rash and fiery impetu- 
osity which enkindles more impulsive 
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natures. Men of strong, abnormal, 
angular developements, though now 
fully tolerated, and even admired 
from a distance, will be scarcely less 
foreign to the sympathies of such a 
writer as we are describing, than 
were the Stoics -to Horace’s own 
chilled and exhausted feelings. The 
modern will have his share of the 
sly, quiet humour, which has been 
seen from the very first to be dis- 
tinctive of the ancient, however he 
may have learnt by his own in- 
creased appreciation of things, as well 
as from the changed sentiments of so- 
ciety, that there are some knots too 
seriously complicated for him to cut. 
And though the sovereignty of the 
public is very different from that of 
a single person like Augustus, and 
fortunately can be submitted to with- 
out personal degradation, the same 
temperament which enabled a man 
to enjoy the friendship of one po- 
tentate will render him capable of 
keeping on good terms with the other. 

We have been somewhat long in 
our illustration, because it has en- 
abled us to introduce several traits 
which we wished to point out as be- 
longing to the essayist on social life 
and manners. Much of what we 
have said, at least in its general fea- 
tures, would apply to Addison, whose 
name, we suppose, will be readily 
accepted as that of a master in this 
branch of literature. Others there 
are among the British essayists whose 
qualifications do not exactly coincide 
with those laid down by us. John- 
son, for example, so long as a respect 
for conventional and easily -remem- 
bered titles lingers among men, will 
never cease to be spoken of as ‘ the 
stern moralist.’ But do we, as a 
matter of fact, think of Johnson as 
pre-eminently an essayist? Is he 
not more immediately present to us as 
a lexicographer and a great conversa- 
tional oracle ? and does not the neg- 
lect into which the Rambler has fallen 
—the fame of the man remaining all 
the time as high as ever—prove that 
in attempting to write essays he 
really mistook his line? Further 
exceptions may be urged, in such 
instances as those of Hazlitt and 
Charles Lamb. The Table Talk of 
the one, and the Elia of the other, 
are among the most delightful of 
their works; and yet the calm, 
worldly shrewdness, eschewing pa- 
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radox and oddity, on which we have 
insisted so much, is no very distin- 
guishing mark of either. We can 
only say, Pity that it is not! the ab- 
sence of it disqualifies them pro tanto 
for their task—they run off into 
rhapsodies and idiosynerasies, which, 
however ingenious or amusing, would 
better befit some other kind of com- 
position, and forget that self-regu- 
lating decorum which must first be 
possessed by men desirous of becom- 
ing critics of others. On the whole 
we adhere to our description, not 
the less (though, we hope, not the 
more) because it happens to suit the 
subject of our review,—nearly as 
well, to borrow a phrase from wear- 
ing apparel, as if it had been made 
for him—which possibly may have 
been the case. 

We must indeed confess, that we 
have to some extent anticipated any 
detailed remarks on the competency 
of the present author to his task, by 
inferring the manner in which it 
ought to be performed from the 
manner in which he has actually 
performed it. Doubtless the reverse 
process is more natural and proper 
for criticism asa general rule; but 
in this instance no harm has been 
done, because we have for a long 
time regarded his essays as models 
of their kind, and on this account have 
made use of them in analyzing our 
conceptions of what an essay should 
be—a business, as philosophers tell us, 
of considerable difficulty, and often 
worst performed by those whose power 
of implicit appreciation is greatest. Of 
course all such large expressions of 
praise are to be taken cum granu ; 
passages may be picked out from 
this or that essay, to which we should 
be ready to make exception, with re- 
ference not to any absolute standard, 
but only to the relative one which 
the writer proposes to himself: nor 
do we say that his qualifications 
are such as have never been seen 
before, and are not likely to be seen 
again. Still, our present feeling is, 
that this work, together with the 
former volume of Essays, realizes our 
idea more nearly than any similar 
book in our own times. It might 
be dangerous to extend the operation 
of the judgment to any previous 
period, because the breadth of it 
would, perhaps, indicate the narrow- 
ness of our own reading. We might 
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say that we ourselves have read these 
essays with more pleasure than we 
ever read those of Addison on seri- 
ous subjects; but we should have 
to acknowledge at the same time, 
that our own tastes are always in 
favour of something which bears 
upon it the stamp of contemporary 
thought—something which discusses 
life in the forms in which we are 
accustomed to see it, and shews an 
apprehension of those very points 
which have occurred to ourselves as 
observable. Thus we should be 
drawn into the admission that the 
historical faculty is a thing in which 
we are either deficient altogether, 
or that we reserve it for special 
occasions when we sit down ela- 
borately to examine a certain epoch 
for a certain object. 

Without, then, committing our- 
selves to any statement which might 
involve unpleasant and unseasonable 
self-revelations, we wish merely to 
characterize the author as compared 
with others of an equally recent 
date. The one who most obviously 
suggests himself is Henry Taylor. 
The two, indeed, may be said to 
have run in couples, having devoted 
themselves more or less to kindred 
pursuits, sometimes in verse, some- 
times in prose ; and if Fame tell truth, 
the association is not one which 
occurs exclusively in the mind of 
the reader, but has its counterpart 
in real life. However this may be, 
as no one can suppose that the po- 
pularity of either has been owing to 
any connexion with the other, it cer- 
tainly says much for both, that they 
have been able to attain an independ- 
ent reputation as labourers in the 
same field. It is true that, at pre- 
sent, the one is better known for his 
verse, the other for his prose: but 
we are disposed to think that when 
their places in literature come to be 
fixed, it will be on the sermoni pro- 
piora that each has to depend. Mr. 
Taylor has, indeed, by his Philip 
Van Artevelde, established a claim to 
dramatic honours which it would be 
difficult wholly to disprove. Even 
there, however, he does not shew 
that unconsciousness which belongs to 
art in an eminently conscious age. 
There is much room for mystifying 
in the use of these terms, so fashion- 
able in modern esthetics, conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness: we hasten, 
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therefore, to explain, that by a 
conscious artist we mean one who 
does not throw his thoughts—whe- 
ther realized to himself by dis- 
tinct reflection or no—into a certain 
form without stopping to consider, but 
who, having secured something to 
say, pauses in doubt how to say it, 
and finally decides on the course 
which appears least objectionable. 
Byron, intensely self-absorbed as he 
was, did not in this sense work con- 
sciously: Mr. Taylor, though pos- 
sessed of far greater mastery over 
his own thoughts, fails for that very 
reason, since, not being run away with, 
he has to ask himself where to drive 
to. This might have been argued 
from the plays themselves: but he 
has recently avowed as much in the 
Preface to the Notes from Life, where 
he says in effect that, not being sure 
that he should have time enough to 
build a tragedy for the reception of 
the additional experience, collected 
since the publication of Edwin the 
Fair, or remaining over from what 
was then made use of, he thought it 
better, as a more unpretending but 
less laborious arrangement, to dis- 
tribute it over six essays. It may 
appear an ungracious sentence, and 
those who pass it best know how 
severely it may, one time or an- 
other, tell against themselves; but 
it seems to us that the confession 
is conclusive against the tragedian, 
if not against the essayist. Horace 
— we are not going to construct an- 
ether classical parallel, but only to 
elluite to the one already made — so 
tar <s observation of mankind went, 
was amply qualified for dramatic 
creation: yet it cannot be a mat- 
ter of much regret that he did 
not seek to add that to his other 
literary labours. And, though Mr. 
Taylor's view of life is somewhat 
too grave and saturnine even for a 
Horace of the year of grace 1849, 
there is a sufficient resemblance be- 
tween his actual case and the hypo- 
thetical one of the Roman Van Ar- 
tevelde to warrant us in questioning 
whether the former, in spite of great 
incidental excellence in philosophical 
poetry, has been a more successful 
experiment than the latter would 
have been. Still Mr. Taylor may 
reasonably move in arrest of judg- 
ment that he is at any rate not so 
directly and unmistakeably marked 
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out for writing essays, and nothing 
but essays, as his anonymous asso- 
ciate. Though a man of great dis- 
cernment in the minute philosophy 
of society, he has, comparatively 
speaking, more of the student about 
him, or at least shews it more; 
he comes into the drawing-room 
from his library with more tokens 
about him to indicate where he 
has been passing his time. In con- 
trasting two writers so very similar, 
all that one can do is to discriminate 
them by ‘less’ and ‘more;’ and so 
after acknowledging that both are 
conversant with books, especially with 
those of a former time, we content 
ourselves with appealing to their 
works in order to determine which 
is the more remarkable for his use 
of antique Latinisms, and such - like 
proofs of reading, perhaps of pedant- 
ry. From the one, with a little 
trouble, we could adduce numbers of 
somes so conveyed; in the other, we 

ave hardly observed more than a 
single word, ‘ reticence,’ and even 
that may well stand till another be 
found to do the work better. 

Mr. ‘Taylor's manner is more ora- 
cular and less insinuating ; and the 
difference is not without its influence 
on his matter, or at least on his 
treatment of it, whether it be that 
the same maxim will appear dif- 
ferent according as it is delivered in 
a bass or a treble note, or that he 
has really less of the feminine de- 
licacy of perception which his voca- 
tion requires. Goldsmith said of 
Johnson, that if he had to write a 
fable about minnows, he would make 
them talk like whales ; and though 
the exaggeration of tone would not 
be so great in Mr. Taylor's fishes, it 
would still be felt if he were matched 
with his brother author; of the two, 
his would be more grandiose in their 
speech, even supposing neither to 
offend much in that respect. This 
is a vague and shadowy kind of esti- 
mate, but it is the best way in which 
we can unfold our meaning, which 
is briefly this—that while the one, 
from the heaviness of his missile, has 
gone a little wide of the bolt, the 
other, using a lighter weapon, has 
contrived to hit it. 

But, perhaps, the completeness 
of our praise may seem to imply 
some disparagement to our author’s 
powers. In order to shew our 
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sense of his fitness for a work like 
the present, we have expressed our- 
selves as if we wished to exclude 
him from venturing on any other 
province of literature. It is certainly 
our belief that, as a general rule, 
every man capable of excellence at 
all has a particular walk in which 
he may excel, and beyond which he 
will do wisely not to range ; nor can 
we conceive that those who know 
the value of real success will be dis- 
pleased at being told that they can 
attain it in one department only. It 
seems to us, too, as we have already 
intimated, that the self-knowledge 
and tact, which are the especial cha- 
racteristics of the moderate man, will 
prevent him from committing himself 
to any single subject, and so abdi- 
cating his function of general ob- 
server. As yet we have said nothing 
of the special object to which half 
of this second volume of Friends in 
Council is devoted, save merely in- 
dicating its existence ; and this omis- 
sion precisely illustrates our meaning, 
being rather unavoidable than in- 
tentional. We felt that our remarks 
on general essay writing, and the 
character of a general essayist, would 
not apply to that part of the work, 
and thus we have treated it hitherto 
as if it did not stand where it does, 
or at least occupy the same space. 
In our judgment it sufficiently con- 
firms the truth of what we advanced 
as to the peculiar propriety of dra- 
matic introductions in the case of 
general essays. 

The matter is, of course, one of 
individual taste; but we own that 
the appropriateness of the dialogues 
between the three friends appears to 
us sensibly to vanish when we come 
to the papers on Slavery. Milverton 
comes before us in a new character : 
though the transition may be ma- 
naged gracefully and _ naturally 
enough, we know that we are on 
different ground ; and that is amply 
sufficient to destroy the harmony 
which the plen of a work of art, be 
it ever so slight, is felt to require. 
Useful and necessary as these con- 
versational interludes are as reliefs, 
they are mere hindrances when they 
come in where no relief is wanted. 
The reason why they are seen to be 
needful in a general series we take 
to be, the absence of connexion be- 
tween the different subjects treated : 
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the attention travels on to a certain 
point, and then comes to a full stop, 
so that any proposal to convey it 
easily and gently to the next con- 
venient place is gratefully accepted. 
But in traversing the length and 
breadth of a really extensive ques- 
tion no such necessity arises; the 
mind will have strength so far as its 
strength is fairly drawn upon by the 
person laying out the ground, and 
to interpose with an offer of assist- 
ance is rather a distraction than a 
benefit. The one is a journey of 
pleasure, the other of business ; and 
the easy stages and agreeable sur- 
prises of the former are out of place 
in the latter. And so, if we are to 
have essays on slavery, we would 
rather have them without the fiction 
of a council of friends, or anything 
over and above their own stern and 
decided claims on our hearing. Do 
we then wish that the matter had 
never been handled—we do not 
say in this volume—but altogether ? 
Certainly, the gratification of meet- 
ing the author, like Cicero, in his 
country retreat, and with his friends 
about him, is so great, that we are 
rather disappointed when he turns 
to severer occupations; and we can- 
not retract our opinion that, when 
he does so, he necessarily loses a por- 
tion of that peculiar charm which en- 
ables him to please all. Still he may 
perhaps say, that the duties of man 
as man rise above the duties of man 
as littérateur ; and that though it may 
be all very well to take a subordinate 
part in the great division of intellec- 
tual labour, so far as literary success 
is concerned, he may well feel himself 
called upon occasionally to make a 
personal sacrifice in the cause of his 
fellow men, and consent to speak with 
stammering lips if that be the only 
condition of speaking to the people. 
Such a plea we should be the last 
to disallow : we are sensible that the 
points which our criticism can touch 
are after all only of secondary im- 
portance, and we gladly wave them 
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in consideration of any higher pur- 
pose to be attained. Meantime, as 
critics, we would say that it is quite 
in his power, even when walking on 
this more rugged and difficult ground, 
to preserve much of that facility for 
which he has been so often com- 
mended, much of the peculiar effect 
which no manner but his can possess. 
He is not likely to aim at things un- 
attainable: content with the reputa- 
tion of a thoughtful man, he will not 
aspire to be known as a thinker—a 
title reserved for but one or two in 
any age, and very few in the whole 
world’s history. The ambition which 
leads him to desert the quiet path of 
sage discourse is not an intellectual 
but a moral feeling, and so is not 
likely to guide him far astray. As 
he has pleaded the cause of his own 
countrymen in his Claims of Labour, 
so he may now with like success 
make a like effort in behalf of his 
African brethren, and by his sober- 
ness and moderation command those 
sympathies which have only been 
outraged by the unskilful violence of 
more impetuous advocates. For our 
own parts we should have preferred 
to see him persisting in the attempt 
to ameliorate white slavery ; but it is 
possible that we may be biassed by 
political feeling, by home jealousy, 
by indifference to things not imme- 
diately before our eyes, by anything, 
in short, but a true instinct, like that 
which may have been directing him. 
His historical work on the Conquerors 
of the New World and their Ronds- 
men has, we believe, several high 
merits, especially that most substan- 
tial one of patient and accurate re- 
search into quarters not generally 
consulted ; but we cannot help think- 
ing that he can have no quality as a 
historian which might not be more 
fitly developed in the calm, rational 
reflection of such essays as he has 
already given us once and again— 
such as we welcome afresh in the 
book before us, and hope again to 
receive from him in due season. 





FANNY GRAHAM’S DREAMS, 


Part Iil. Concrupen. 


ORACE WINTER'S clerkship 

certainly did not offer a California 
or other El Dorado for the support 
of himself, his wife, and all those 
minor accidens de mariage which 
come in due time to swell the daily 
expenses and glad the paternal heart 
together; but it was surprising on 
how small an income these two young 
people, for whom mutual affection 
and appreciation was sufficient, could 
exist,—and with comfort too, bound- 
ing their desires by the power of 
gratification. 

And so it is. Ifmen require more 
than household harmony,—if they 
need for themselves or their wives 
the applause of society, the affection 
of a crowd, the companionship of 
multitudes, then marriage on a small 
rental is madness dressed in beggary ; 
and a life which has simple love as 
its brightest sun is the most thorny 
and distasteful world they can enter. 
For those who require luxury, let 
there be wealth; this is their god, 


and a life without him is the setting 
without the diamond: but if affec- 
tion be the great good, then poverty 


has no terrors. Not such abject 
poverty as knows not where the next 
crust of bread is to come from, but 
simply that poverty of comparison 
which cannot compete with its social 
class, and which demands work as the 
motive power of life. And of those 
who are willing to encounter such po- 
verty, a few happily are left us in this 
our age of more than Corinthian 
luxury, of more than Sybaritic soft- 
ness. Every heart has not vowed itself 
to mammon-worship, and every hand 
has not signed away freedom, virtue, 
truth, and faith, for a few petty 
pounds’ worth of useless finery ; for 
it is only finery that we cannot pur- 
chase, we of the poorer middle class. 
Necessaries and comforts, which a 
few hundred years ago would have 
been princely pomps, are within our 
reach ; but the vanities, the fineries 
of the day,—the Bohemian glass, the 
Genoese velvet, the biscuit-china, sta- 
tuary, or-molu, plate, and jewels,— 
all such we cannot buy ; and being 
obliged to reject these we reject also 
a ‘settlement’ without them. 


This may be wise as the world ac- 
counts wisdom, but there is a truer 
word than this in man’s heart; and 
most firmly and trustingly do I be- 
lieve that the Future will not see for 
ever the deep-scarred wound of the 
Present—its festering love of wealth 
and regard for appearance—eating 
into the very soul of virtue, and 
making that a mass of corruption 
which ought to be the wellspring of 
life. Love, in itself the holiest thing 
of life, the cause of all its grandest 
virtues, and the field whereon are 
displayed its most heroic sacrifices,— 
Love, that all-pervading deity — its 
highest idea the first-born of crea- 
tion, the mystic vivifier of the wide 
universe, its lowest the gentle cherub 
child, the plaything though the 
ruler, —into what a base merchant 
of worthless wares is this high and 
holy spirit degraded! Oh, it is in- 
deed time to awaken from a delusion 
so fraught with danger,—to cast off 
the bonds of sleep which chain us to 
death beneath the upas-tree of gold! 

For myself, I am still young 
enough not to be able to understand 
why, if a thing is right, it should not 
be done at all risks and sacrifices. 
Nor can I any more understand why 
people should condemn without re- 
jection. In philosophy and in reli- 
gious morality, this love of gold, 
and sacrifice of reality to wealth, is 
accounted base and criminal; and 
yet the world goes on in the old 
way, caring only for money, not 
whereby to live, but whereby to ap- 
pear. Why, if all agree in its con- 
demnation, why continue it? This 
contradiction in humanity I cannot 
understand. 

From this time old Mr. Winter’s 
fortunes were inexhaustible in their 
lavish bounty. He had the gift, 
with perhaps the property, of Midas. 
All he touched was turned to gold; 
and if some envious breezes whispered 
that he had ass’s ears, they whis- 
pered so faintly that Mr. Winter 
never heard. In his brilliant suc- 
cess he seemed to have forgotten his 
son, or only to remember him as a 
wilful sinner, a social reprobate. It 
never occurred to him that he him- 
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self might have been in the wrong, 
and Horace in the right. Things 
had turned out badly; and such a 
clever manager as he could not have 
been the cause of all. 

And so let us leave the old man, 
not more perverse than thousands 
are, trusting so entirely on their 
own infallibility as to condemn with- 
out consideration all that crosses 
their path or destroys their schemes. 

After the usual lapse of months 
on oted to + the first fondness of a 

happy love, Fanny wrote to me one 

ner kindest letters, entreating me 
» come and stay some weeks w ith her 
in London. As I had other friends, 
old scholars, in the neighbourhood of 
town—at Bayswater, Richmond, and 
even at Islington, I was glad of this 
opportunity, whereby I could make 
to myself my pleasure appear a duty. 
So I packed up my small trunks, 
and started by coach to the nearest 
railway station. On this journey I 
need not dilate. I may only say, that 
I made my will before starting, and 
uttered a prayer of thanksgiving on 
arriving safely at the London Bridge 
terminus. Railroads were not very 
familiar to me then; and though I 
forebore any outward demonstration 
of terror, I can safely affirm that I 
never felt such fear, so helpless and 
overwhelming, as I did when in that 
well-stufied, easy, comfortable car- 
riage. 

I found Fanny much altered. 
She looked clder by many years; 
but she was more lovely in my 
eyes than ever. If she had faded 
from that first radiancy of bloom 
which an ungrieved early youth 
alone possesses, she had gained 
a dignity and character and ex- 
pressiveness of face, more than com- 
pensative for the loss of a little 
girlish brightness of complexion. I 
had often heard of the dignity which 
suffering brings, and how by sorrow 
all natures seem purified and en- 
larged, but I never thought that it 
could make such marvellous change 
as in Horace and Fanny Winter. 

There was much lost though. All 
that untried enthusiasm of life; all 
that fervid belief in the impossibility 
of sorrow to them ; all that gay, bright 
sunny - -heartedness—the warmth of 
the day before the showers come 
down ; all that unreal but most vivid 
glory of hope was departed, but in 
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its stead had risen up grander, 
larger, sadder virtues. Inexpressi- 
bly beautiful, though so sad; nou- 
rished in sorrow, fed in poverty, yet 
children of a deathless mother,—spi- 
ritual virtue; they had sacrificed 
the lower to the higher; worldly 
wealth and social consideration they 
had given up for truth; and affec- 
tion was to them more holy than 
obedience to a servile law. And with 
nothing but their own pure hearts 
to bear them on, had these two 
children set out on life’s rough road, 
hand clasped in hand their best sup- 
port, and the light of love their 
brightest sun. 

And it had succeeded, as it ever 
will, as it ever must, where people 
are in earnest, and where they faith- 
fully perform the glorious task they 
have set themselves to do. Oh, that 
more and more still would dare to be 
true, dare to be loving and natural? 
On what different basis would so- 
ciety then be constituted, and how 
magnificent the temple of human 
virtue raised to Gop! 


One day I was walking down Ox- 
ford Street with Fanny, country- 
woman-like, halting before all the 
‘vanity-shops, and speculating on 
my own millinery powers, as to 
whether I could transform sundry 
old-fashioned garments into shapes 
more accordant with the present 
fashions, when our ‘good young 
clergyman,’ who had left Brendon 
curacy for some time, “— us. 
He was dressed with all possible 
clerical foppery. His a was lus- 
trous, his neckcloth spotless; the 
snowy linen of his finely-plaited shirt 
contrasted well with the deep black 
of his quiet-cut vest. He wore pa- 
tent leather boots and lavender- 
coloured gloves; and, in short, was 
the very perfection of parsonic bon 
ton. Above all, he had that certain 
indescribable air which tells that the 
world has gone well with you, and 
that, saintly as you may be, there is 
no room for the exercise of such 
virtues as patience and its kind, for 
the wish and the accomplishment are 
one. 

Mr. Browne Browne (when I first 
knew him he was simply Mr. Brown, 
without the e or the double name) 
recognized his old parishioners and 
stopped. He gazed hard at Fanny, 
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and at first the colour came to his 
face as it used to do in Brendon when 
he saw her; but in a short time this 
subsided into the pale, calm, saintly 
whiteness usual to him. But, oh, 
the expression in that pale face of 
his! Oh, the tone of superiority, 
the look of benign pity, the accent of 
patronage, and the humility of con- 
descension, that he managed to throw 
into look, word, and gesture! I 
stood there petrified. All the days 
when he had besought me to gain 
him an interview with Fanny—all 
the thousand little manceuvres and 
excuses by which he had met her 
in the cottages, or followed her 
through the woods—all the machinery 
of telescopes, window-watchings, and 
hired spies in the shape of school- 
children, by which he might learn 
her movements—came back on my 
mind in such force, that I could 
scarcely believe that calm, conde- 
scending, fashionable clergyman, to 
be the humble lover of the Brendon 
days. 

And this change to be wrought by 
a few hundreds a-year! A magic 
power is this of wealth when it can 
reverse even natural temperament, 
and transform the creeping coward 
into the blustering bully, because 
now his purse is filled and then it 
was empty ! 

Fanny's clear blue eyes were raised 
calmly to the affable young divine. 
He did not seem to like the steady 
gaze with which she looked into his 
face ; and when she spoke in her own 
sweet voice — sweet as ever, but sad- 
der—the colour came again to his 
cheek, and he appeared ashamed of 
the thoughts which had been puffing 
up his heart. 

* We shall be happy tosee you, Mr. 
Brown,’ she said: ‘I am sure that 
Mr. Winter will be glad to meet you 
again.’ 

Dear Fanny, how unconsciously 
she uttered this bravado! He thanked 
her, and inquired her address. Not 
a shade of feeling crossed her face as 
she answered,— 

‘Park Village, Regent’s Park.’ 

‘TI can find it, I suppose ?’ he said, 
affectedly. ‘Is it too long a day's 
journey from Belgrave Square ?” 

‘I am afraid it is, Mr. Brown, 
Fanny said, quietly ; ‘ and, therefore, 
I shall not hope to see you.’ 

And we passed on. 
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I had never seen before the small- 
est trace in Fanny of bitterness, for 
slights however palpable. But in 
this instance she was almost excus- 
able. That this man, whose devoted 
service she had rejected for months, 
whose tears she had witnessed be- 
cause she would not become his 
wife, whose day she honoured when 
she deigned to smile, should now, 
because of a rich marriage with a 
ngs and elderly widow, joined to 
is own fortunate inheritance, pre- 
sume to patronize her—it was galling 
enough! I know it would have been 
grander and wiser in her to have 
received his impertinence with in- 
difference; but [ was not too much 
pained at this latest flickering of the 
old fire. 

She told Horace the circumstance, 
when at dinner in those small, mean, 
plainly-furnished rooms, at the ‘ta- 
booed’ Park Village ; and at first a 
flashing in his eyes threatened fresh 
fuel, but he calmed even these most 
rebellious organs, and calling Fanny 
to his knee, spoke to her as to a 
child, with dignity, love, exhortation, 
rather than reproof—a further and 
higher view rather than condemn- 
ation. ‘Tears came to her eyes; she 
kissed his forehead, confessed that 
she had been unworthy ; and in that 
kiss, and in those words, I felt that 
another link was added to the chain 
which bound their hearts and lives 
in one, and that with every fresh 
accession of virtue welled up a fuller 
fount of love. 

I never knew so truly what 
charmed influence is in a love which 
elevates while it blesses. Even I 
felt a nobler creature than before; 
and had I not been old and ugly, 
when such exhibitions are worse than 
ridiculous, I could have kissed Horace 
Winter myself, and have thanked 
him for his ennobling words. 

Oh, indeed, indeed, nothing in all 
our lives has such holy influence as 
that love which is so true as to be 
sufficient for itself; which is the 
heart’s best mirror where it may 
cleanse itself from all stain, and 
clothe itself in unfading robes of 
virtue! Love, which is tried by 
sorrow, or by fulness, or by any of 
those trials hard to the all y mind, 
and which rises superior to all tempt- 
ations of change, or doubt, or de- 
basement,—- that love is God’s clearest 
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voice, and the lessons it teaches, and 
the words it utters, are things to be 
treasured up as amongst the best and 
plainest revelations of the Divine 
will ! 

Things grew worse and worse. 
Mrs. Graham, who had gone to live 
with Fanny a few months after her 
marriage, died; and with her the 
seanty pension she had received as 
an Indian officer's widow. Fanny 
lost hers when she married. Poor 
Mrs. Graham's portion had not been 
much, yet the loss of it was a pal- 
pable diminution of their income ; 
and now Fanny’s second child was 
soon to be thought of, as another 
outlet for their daily pence. 

But no murmurs, no repinings, no 
change in their affection. Gentle 
looks, kind words, and brave, hopeful 
speeches, cheered each mutually, and 
made the growing burden lighter. 

I had agreed, nay I had proposed 
to live with them in the place, as far 
as might be, of the dead mother. I 
sold my little cottage at Brendon, 
together with the furniture, live 
stock, garden-stuff, and all those 
items of an auction bill; and though 
the sum realized by this sale, which 
I could give for my board, was but 
scant, vet it paid for all actual out- 
lay; and besides I could and did help 
in the house. 

Such a poor colony as it was, and 
yet so happy, so serene, so cheerful! 

Fanny's baby was born: it was a 
fine heathy child, something as all 
babies are; but I loved these better 
than most others, because they were 
hers. It was about a fortnight old, 
and the pretty, pale, graceful mother, 
was beginning to look stronger and 
brighter again, when Horace came 
home one evening looking sadly ill. 
He had been evidently unwell for 
some days, though he laughed at the 
fears of us poor silly women; and 
when I spoke seriously to him, out 
of Fanny's hearing, he confessed only 
toaslight cold. I thought it of no 
use to tease him with questions, and 
so I let it pass. But to-day, more 
than a slight cold was evidently on 
him. He was in a burning fever, 
oppressed with a fearful headache, 
drowsy yet restless, and bearing all 
the marks of an approaching illness. 
He went to bed at my request, and 
there he was left undisturbed. 

I heard in about an hour's time 
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hysteric screams of laughter pealing 
from poor Horace’s room; and rush- 
ing in without ceremony, I found 
him indulging in all kinds of mad, 
delirious fancies, burning with fever, 
and exerting a strength only to be 
gained byfever. I sent for the doc- 
tor, who pronounced it the com- 
mencement of typhus. 

With what horror I heard the 
name! and how to tell poor dear 
Fanny of the plague which had 
come within her house, where her 
children might be amongst its vic- 
tims ? Besides, weak as she was, 
I feared too for her, both as to the 
effect of the intelligence, and also 
as to the danger of infection. But 
I was obliged to perform this most 
painful duty, and I took courage 
into my heart and told her. 

She was aghast at first,—dumb, 
pale, petrified; and then she wept 
bitterly, and I heard her say below 
her breath, ‘ Oh, mother, take us all 
to you!" This passed off, this first 
impatience of despair; and when I 
went to her again she was calm and 
strong, and bore her new trial with 
all the patient dignity I loved so 
much in her. 

Days and days passed on with 
little or no alleviation. Horace 
raved incessantly, and Fanny's ex- 
ertions were killing both herself and 
her child. I had not slept for more 
than a fortnight, for we were all too 
poor to afford a regular nurse, and 
our one servant threatened an instant 
leave-taking if she were so hard 
worked. The doctor had interdicted 
all communication between Fanny 
and myself; and as fur her presence 
in the sick-room, it was forbidden as 
much as any other mode of suicide. 
The most painful part of all de- 
volved on me,—to hear Horace weep, 
and rave, and cry for hours for 
Fanny, and still Fanny; when I 
knew that the poor child herself 
stood listening to his loved voice, 
held back from rushing to his arms 
only by strong maternal duty. But 
for hours she would stand on the 
stairs close to his door; I heard the 
rustling of her dress, and the passing 
of her feet, and the wailing of her 
sickly child, but I could not leave 
my patient even for a fleeting word of 
comfort. 

It was a frightful time, and then 
the money ceased ; the bankers with- 
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drew the salary, and we were left 
with nothing but my miserable pit- 
tance, which was scarce enough for 
myself; for I had lost much in the 
sale, and expenditure is not in London 
on the same scale as in the country, 
live as cheaply as you will. 

I wrote to the father, and received 
no reply. Day by day I waited for 
the postman’s knock ; but though all 
others received the letters they wished, 
none came to our sad house. We 
were too poor to be regarded. 

Fanny drooped each day more; 
and the baby pined away, and then 
died. ‘The funeral was almost as a 
pauper child’s, but it took all that 
was left. Horace grew so far better 
that the crisis was past, and he was 
no longer delirious, but his weakness 
was frightful. He could not bear 
the smallest ray of light; and that 
once powerful man had not now so 
much strength as would move his 
hand from where I laid it. 

Fanny at last obtained permission 
to see him, and she came to bear a 
nurse’s part. Even through the 
gloom of that sick-room I could dis- 
tinctly mark the change. Withered, 
wasted, haggard, drooping, not a 
feature left untouched by misery; not 
a line in her figure as of old, not an 
accent, not a look ; how altered from 
the bounding Fan who used to come, 
all glee and smiles, into my village 
home, and who wept because of her 
greatest sorrow—a dream ! 

A fiery trial hast thou gone through, 
my love ; a fierce baptism into grace 
and virtue has been thine. 

Again and again most urgent, heart- 
felt prayers I wrote to Mr. Winter. 
Not once did he reply, unless the 
return in blank covers of my unfor- 
tunate letters might be considered an- 
swers. In truth, significant enough. 

In despair one day I wandered out 
to sell what portion of my wardrobe 
yet remained outside the pawn- 
broker's walls. I met the Rev. Mr. 
Browne. I stopped him, told my 
— story hurriedly, and held my 

and. As I live, ‘tis true! I held 
my hand and asked him for his 
charity. He started back, drew 
something hastily from his purse, 
and giving it with an air of big 
generosity, hurried on. It was a 
shilling! But I did not throw it 
down, as was my first impulse ; I went 
and bought some bread, for none was 
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in the house, and Horace and my 
Fanny and the child were fasting since 
yesterday. 

And night by night, as the dusk 
came on, I went out and begged. The 
blood is in my face, but not for 
shame. No, no, there was no cause 
why shame should fall on me. My 
friends were starving, I myself was 
pale and faint with hunger, and 
weakening slowly ; Horace was still 
confined to bed, and without proper 
nourishment must die, or live a 
cripple or a drivelling idiot: star- 
vation to a sick man plays such 
pranks as few in this rich merchant's 
country know of; and Fanny was 
wasting, fading away, dying daily. 
To cure all this was needed money ; 
and I went forth nightly to ask the 
richer, they who could so well afford 
it, to give me what would save three 
famishing fellow-creatures. But the 
rich helped us none ; from the poor 
we found almost our only aid. I 
begged. Let me write that word 
again and again. I begged; I so- 
licited alms for the millionaire’s son, 
and for the child of a brave man 
killed in his country’s cause. I was 
myself a gentlewoman by birth, and 
the titled ladies of our land had 
trusted to me their best treasures — 
their children. Many a diademed 
lady had I taught; many a merchant 
king had given me his daughter to 
form into the social queen she now 
was; and I begged even of those,— 
most frequently in vain. 


After a long season of sleep I 
woke to find myself in a large, lofty, 
well-aired room, where there were 
hundreds, as it seemed to me, of men 
and women walking about, not all 
with the greatest quiet, nor with the 
most gracious manners; busied in 
and amongst innumerable beds like 
my own, tenanted as mine with fever 
— I was in an hospital ; but 

ow I got there, and how long I had 
remained, or why I was there at all, 
I did not know. I attempted to sit 
up in bed and demand an explana- 
tion, but I fell back as if over- 
mastered by some strong hand, and 
fainted from the effort. 

It would be wearisome beyond 
words were I to tell all that hap- 
pened to me in my convalescence ; 
of change of nurses and gradual re- 
covery of strength ; of some doctors’ 
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brutality and the gentleness of 
others; of all those minute trifles 
which make up a world around a 
sick-bed, but without it are motes in 
the daylight. I at last learnt how I 
had come here. The latest thing I 
remembered was walking a very long 
way. feeling faint and sick from 
hunger, and toiling painfully through 
the streets, unable to procure what 
would buy my poor friends a day’s 
reprieve from the grave. And then 
I remembered asudden cloud, a rush 
of darkness, a cry, a staggering fall, 
and all was lost until I came back to 
consciousness in this fever-hospital. 
Thad sickened with typhus, and thus 
was I preserved to life. 

How many times, as I lay there, 
was there cause of blessing on the 
founders of these places! How 
many wretches were brought in to 
be tended gently, cared for, nursed, 
regarded, in diseases the most loath- 
some, who, had they been left to 
their own miserable resources, must 
have perished. 

But though I learnt how I had 
been brought in here, and had a very 
graphic account of the two police- 
men, the doctor, the stretcher, and 
the crowd, yet of Horace Winter and 
Fanny I could learn nothing. They 
did not, could not, know where I[ 
had gone to, and yet I was unreason- 
able enough to feel hurt that they 
had never come near a friend so true 
as [ had been. But this was only 
the unreasonableness of sickness ; 
when I grew stronger I became 
wiser. 

In due course of time I was dis- 
charged. And now, where to go? 
how to procure lodging and food ? 
I could not go to the Winters ; one 
more mouth and idle hands on their 
financial list, which must be small at 
the brightest, would swamp them 
quite. And yet how I longed to 
hear of them, and of all that had 
happened since I left them, as they 
might think, so heartlessly. 

Tow soon does love become a self- 
accuser! When in the hospital, 
weak, and selfish from weakness, I 
had accused them of ingratitude and 
coldness; now, when stronger, and 
better able to judge calmly, I ac- 
ctsed myself of the appearance of 
the same. And so the balance 
struck on their side, and I was 
found wanting, even in my own eyes. 
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Impelled by this fear I crawled 
up to the old well-remembered door, 
after many a lingering delay on 
door-steps, and by street corners, 
lamp-posts, and other such stations 
of refuge, and knocked with a trem- 
bling hand. A neat servant-maid 
answered my fearful summons. 

I inquired for Mr. or Mrs. Winter. 

‘They were neither at home. 
Master was at the office, and missis 
had gone out for a walk.’ 

‘ Are they better ?’ I asked again, 
tears choking my utterance; for I 
saw in a moment that good had 
fallen on my beloved friends, and 
that in my day of darkness their sun 
had risen. 

‘Yes; master is quite well, and 
missis is rather stronger. She has 
a little got over the loss of Master 
Charley.’ 

‘What! has the other baby died ?” 
I exclaimed, for there seemed to be 
a whole volume of unheard-of events 
lurking in the mind of the servant 
of which I was ignorant while sleep- 
ing in the fever-hospital. 

‘Yes, the other baby had died; it 
had sickened and pined away, she 
heard say, just before she came to 
this house. She had been here 
three weeks, and master had some- 
thing to do in Government, but she 
did not know what it was; only an 
old friend of his, when they were 
boys, had been a good frend to 
master, and he was here often.’ 

I could not ask to be admitted. 
In all my old ragged, squalid clothes, 
in all my misery and ahs emaciation, 
I dared not trust my voice to ask 
for admittance! And yet how my 
heart longed to see dear Fanny once 
more, and to hear from her own lips 
the story of their lives since I had 
parted from them. The servant- 
maid saw my hesitation; she knew 
from my manner of questioning that 
I had been intimately connected 
with the Winters, and she saw by 
my face that I was ill, and therefore 
she had compassion on me, and in- 
vited me into the kitchen, saying, 
‘She supposed I was an old servant 
of theirs.’ 

I made no reply; but glad enough 
to be once more within the walls 
which affliction and love had hal- 
lowed, I followed her down the area- 
steps to the place where I had so 
often toiled for the household’s good, 
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and tried to stay hunger with an 
infant’s portion, and to tempt the 
failing appetite with coarse scant fare. 

Overcome by recollection, and 
weakened to the most pitiable con- 
dition of mental childishness, I sat 
down on the broad kitchen fender 
and burst into tears. 

The servants were kind and hu- 
mane. ‘They gave me bread and 
beer, and warmed my dead hands. 
All blessings on the women’s heart ! 
Wherever it beats it fills all around 
with one pleasant atmosphere of love 
and kindliness. God bless the wo- 
man’s heart! Never may it become 
chilled by utilitarian philosophy, ne- 
ver hardened by suspicion, never 
warped by selfishness. As it is now 
—the centre of all love, of all gentle 
kindness, of all unselfish devotedness, 
all undaunted courage and sacrifice 
for those beloved—let it be for ever 
but womanly; and angels may fold 
their wings and seraphs veil their 
faces before this mirror of the Divine! 

A gentle, ladylike knock—a ring— 
a soft voice well known, and I heard 
my Fanny’s step through the hall. 
Oh, what thousand worlds of memory 
broke on me! how the old cottage 
at Brendon, where she came like a 
bright May morning to see the queer 
old maid, the respected though 
laughed-at ‘ retired schoolmistress,’ 
rose before me, with all its fresh 
flowers glistening with dew, its lawny 
garden, its neat walks, its world of 
butterflies and birds! And then how 
the future, gradually darkening up 
to that time of blackest horror, came 
stalking on like a relentless Até to 
doomed men,—how all that I had 
suffered, all that I had seen, rushed 
in vivid colours on my mind; till 
dizzy with emotion I fell on the 
ground, for a brief time given back 
to mimic death. 

I awoke in Fanny's arms: her lips 
were on my brow. This was the 
first sensation that came to me, 
Fanny's kiss,—my own Fanny, my 
good dear child! And I closed my 
eyes in thankfulness that I had known 
such sorrow to be able now to wor- 
thily appreciate joy. 

Their story was not long. An old 
college friend of Horace had, b 
merest chance, asking at the banker's 
for his address, found him in all his 
starving poverty, his sickness, and 
despair. He had instantly removed 
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them to the country, and there kept 
them as his guests, until both were 
restored to health. But the poor 
baby died—it followed its little bro- 
ther; and Fanny was now only a 
wife, no longer a mother, proud and 
happy. This friend had also pro- 
cured a situation for Horace in a 
Government office, at 400/. a-year 
salary; and on this they had re- 
turned to their old home, which they 
too felt to be hallowed to them. 

‘ Their only grief,’ Fanny went on 
to say, ‘was my sudden disappear- 
ance. They had made every possible 
search, but in vain; and they could 
only mourn in silence for a friend so 
loved and so sadly lost. But for 
this, and’—here she stopped, and 
her pale lips quivered, and two large 
tears rolled down her gentle face,— 
‘but for this, and the graves in the 
wide cold cemetery, they would have 
been as happy as the sun that shone. 
And now’—and she kissed me again, 
and smiled, and spoke with her fer- 
mer glancing brilliant cheerfulness,— 
‘they had found me and would keep 
me for ever, as a living monument of 
the good there is in friends, and they 
would never be uahappy again.’ 

And when Horace returned—dear, 
handsome, noble Horace—he kissed 
me too, and blessed me as if I had 
been his own mother. And in that 
small narrow house that night the 
spirits of Love and Joy met together, 
and brooded over the sleeping hearts 
they had recovered from despair. 

* But through all,—in spite of all 
our misery, all our sorrow,’ said 
Horace, holding Fanny’s hand in his 
while she leant on his bosom, ‘ and 
were ten times the amount of grief 
to be the penalty, we would not 
change our course,—we would not 
give up that marriage-hour though 
we became princes in the land for 
our apostacy. And whatever of good 
or true there is in either that we owe 
to Love; whatever of patience, of 
humility, of fortitude,—all springs 
from this one unsullied source. Po- 
verty that was starvation, disease, 
death, and social abasement,—all we 
would take with the one pearl of 
great price. And to every one I 
would say,—‘If ye would be vir- 
tuous, love; if ye would be pure, 
or great, or noble, or if ye would 
have an amulet to guard you in all 
dangers, and a charm that should 
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soothe ye in all afilictions, love well, 
love truly, love purely; and you have 
that heaven within you which no 
earth can obscure, no hell destroy.’’ 

And Horace spoke truly. That 
heaven they had gained and held, 
that purification of the spirit they 
had never lost; and he and Fanny 
had come out from their fiery trial 
of affliction brighter and purer than 
any sunshine of happiness could have 
made them, or any sorrow without 
affection could have left them. En- 
nobled, healed, saved and elevated, a 
grander pair never made earth their 
paradise since the hour when Eve first 
woke in Eden ere she had eaten the 
fruit and sinned. But sorrow had 
wrought the same results as primal 
innocence, and the gold which had 
passed through the furnace was as 
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pure as that found in the mine without 
alloy. And I, as they, thanked God 
that they had loved and suffered, and 
risen by this love and suffering into 
that grandeur of soul which made 
me reverence with awe as if before 
two youthful angels. 

Such godlike power has love in its 
holiest manifestation; and oh, what 
tears, what woe is on the land, what 
grief in heaven, what joy in hell, 
when this gift of God is bartered 
daily fora miserable pittance of paltry 
gold! Qh, hear it! hear its voice! 
waken from this dream! God calls 
you to awake! Destroy not all that 
there is of divine in man for this! 
Oh, men and women of England, 
give life, give blood, but give not 
Love for Wealth! 


Parr II. 


I. Morre. 


HAD been wandering over the 

southern side of Exmoor, marking 
my track with heaps of slaughtered 
trout, through a country which 
owes its civilization and tillage to 
the genius of one man, who has 
found stag-preserving by no means 
incompatible with the most mag- 
nificent agricultural improvement, 
among a population who still evince 
an unpleasant partiality for cutting 
and carrying farmers’ crops by 
night, without leave or license, and 
for housebreaking after the true 
classic method ot Athens, by fairly 
digging holes through the house 
walls—a little nook of primeval 
savagery, fast reorganizing itself 
under the Gospel and scientific 
farming. I had been on Dart- 
moor, too; but of that noble moun- 
tain range so much has been said 
and sung of late, that I really am 
afraid it is becoming somewhat 
cockney and trite. So what I have 
to say thereupon may well wait 
for another opportunity. 

Opposite me at the Clarence sat 
Claude Mellot, just beginning to 
bloom again into cheerfulness, after 
the purgatory of the previous day in 
the Channel lop and the Swansea 
steamer, his portfolio stuffed with 
sketches of South Wales, which, as I 


told him, he might as well have left 
behind him, seeing that half-a- 
dozen of Turner's pictures have told 
the public as much about the scenery 
of Siluria as they ever need know, 
and ten times more than they ever 
will understand. 

We were on the point of starting 
for Morte, and so round to Saunton 
Court, and the sands beyond it, 
where a Clovelly trawler, which I 
had chartered for the occasion, had 
promised to send a boat on shore 
and take us off, provided the wind 
lay off the land. 

But, indeed, the sea was calm as 
glass, the sky cloudless azure; and 
the doubt was not whether we 
should be able to get on board 
through the surf, but whether, hav- 
ing got on board, we should not lie 
till nightfall, as idle 

As a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

And now behold us on our way 
up lovely combes, with their green 
copses, and ridges of rock, and 
golden furze, fruit-laden orchards, 
and slopesof emerald pasture, pitched 
as steep as house-roofs, where the 
red long-horns are feeding, with 
their tails a yard above their heads, 
and under us, seen in bird’s-eye 
view, the ground-plans of the little 
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snug farms and homesteads of the 
Damnonii, ‘ dwellers in the valley,’ 
as we West-countrymen were 
called of old. Now we are leaving 
them far below us; and the blue 
hazy sea is shewing far above the 
serrated ridge of the Tors, and their 
huge bank of sunny green; and 
betore us is a desolate table-land of 
rushy pastures and mouldering 
banks, festooned with the delicate 
net-work of the little ivy-leaved 
campanula, loveliest of British wild- 
flowers, fit with its hair-like stems 
and tiny bells of blue, to wreathe 
the temples of Titania. Alas! we 
have passed out of the world into 
limbus patrum, and the region of 
ineffectuality and incompleteness. 
The only cultivators here, and 
through tens of thousands of acres 
in the North of Devon, are the 
rook and mole ; and yet the land is 
rich enough—the fat deep crumb- 
ling of the shale and iron-stone, 
returning year by year into the 
mud, from whence it hardened ages 
ago. There are scores of farms 
of far worse land in mid-England, 
under ‘a four course shift,’ yielding 
their load of wheat an acre. When 
will this land do as much? When 
will the spirit of Smith of Dean- 
ston, and Hewitt Davies, descend 
on North Devon? When will that 
true captain of industry, and new 
Theseus of the nineteenth century, 
Mr. Warnes of Trimmingham, teach 
the people here to annihilate poor- 
rates by growing flax upon some of 
the finest flax land, and in the finest 
flax climate, that we have in Eng- 
land? The shrewd Cornishmen of 
Launceston and Bodmin have 
awakened long ago to ‘the new 
o of fertility.’ When will 
orth Devon awake ? 

‘When landlords and farmers,’ 
said Claude, ‘at last acknowledge 
their divine vocation, and fee] it a 
noble and holy duty to produce 
food for God’s people of England— 
when they learn that to grow rushes 
where they might grow corn, ay, to 
grow four quarters of wheat where 
they might grow five, is to sinagainst 
God’s blessings and against the 
English nation. No wonder that 
sluggards like these ery out for 
protection—that those who cannot 
take care of the land feel that they 
themselves need artificial care.’ 
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’ €Wewill not talk politics, Claude. 
The present ministry has made them 
pro tempore an extinct science. * Let 
the dead bury their dead.’ The so- 
cial questions are nowadays becom- 
ing far more important than the 
House of Commons ones.’ 

‘There does seem here and there,’ 
he said, ‘some sign of improvement. 
I see the paring plough at work on 
one field and another.’ 

‘Swift goes the age, and slowly 
crawls improvement. The greater 

art of that land will be only bro- 
on up to be exhausted by corn- 
crop after corn-crop, till it can bear 
no more, and the very manure 
which is drawn home from it in the 
shape of a few turnips will be wasted 
by every rain of heaven, and the 
straw probably used to mend bad 
places in the road with; while the 
land returns to twenty years of 
worse sterility than ever 

‘Veather did zo, and gramfer did 
zo, and why shouldn’t Jean do the 
zame?? * * ° . 

‘But here is Morte below us. 
‘The little grey church on the 
windy shore,’ which once belonged 
to William de Tracy, one of your 
friend Thomas a Becket’s murder- 
ers. If you wish to vent your wrath 
against those who cut off your fa- 
vourite Saxon hero, there is a tomb 
in the church which bears De Tracy’s 
name, over which rival Dryasdusts 
contend fiercely with paper-arrows : 
the one party asserting that he be- 
came a priest, and died here in the 
wilderness; the others, that the 
tomb is of later date, that he fled 
hence to Italy, under favour of a 
certain easy-going Bishop of Exeter, 
and died penitent and duly shriven, 
according to the attestations of a 
certain or uncertain Bishop of Co- 
senza.’ 

‘Peace be with him and with 
the bishop! The flight to Italy 
seeins a very needless precaution to 
a man who owned this corner of 
the world. A bailiff would have 
had even less chance here then than 
in Connemara a hundred years ago.’ 

‘ He certainly would have fed the 
crabs and rock-cod in two hours 
after his arrival. Nevertheless, I 
believe the Cosenza story is the 
safer one.’ 

‘Tweedledum is sometimes slight- 
ly superior to Tweedledee, But 
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what a chaos of rock-ridges ! — old 
starved mother Earth’s bare-worn 
ribs and joints peeping out through 
every field and down ; and on three 
sides of us the sullen thunder of the 
unseen surge. What a place for 
some ‘ gloom-pampered man’ to sit 
and misanthropize !’ 

‘ Morte, says the Devonshire 
proverb, is the place on earth which 
heaven made last, and the devil will 
take first.’ 

‘ All the fitter for a misanthrope. 
But where are the trees? I have 
not seen one ior the last four miles: 

‘Nor will you for a few miles 
more. Whatever will grow here 
(and most things will) they will not, 
except, at least, hereatter the sea- 

ine of the Biscay shore. You would 
snow why, if you had ever felt a 
south-westerly gale here, when the 
foam-flakes are “flyi ing miles inland, 
and you are fain to cling breathless 
to bank and bush, if you want to 
get one look at those black fields of 
shark’s-tooth tide-rocks, champing 
and churning the great green rollers 
into snow. Wild folk are these 
here, gatherers of shell-fish and 
laver, and merciless to wrecked 
vessels, which they consider as their 
own by immemorial usage, or rather 
right divine. Significant, how an 
agricultural people is generally as 
cruel to wrecked seamen as a fish- 
ing one is merciful. I could tell 
you twenty stories of the baysmen 
down there to the westward risking 
themselves like very heroes to save 
strangers’ lives, and beating off the 
labouring folk who swarmed down 
for plunder from the inland hilis.’ 

‘Knowledge, you see, breeds 
sympathy and love. But what a 
merciless coast!’ 

‘ Hardly a winter without a wreck 
or two. You see there lying about 
the timbers of more than one tall 
ship. You see, too, that black rock 
a-wash far out at sea, apparently a 
submarine outlier of the north horn 
of this vast rock-amphitheatre be- 
low us. That is the Morte stone, 
the ‘ Death-rock,’ as the Normans 
christened it of old; and it does not 
belie its name even now. See how, 
even in this calm, it hurls up its 
column of spray atevery wave; and 
then conceive being entrapped be- 
tween it and the cliffs, on some 
blinding, whirling winter’s night, 
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when the land is shrouded thick in 
clouds, and the roar of the breakers 
hardly precedes by a minute the 
crash of your bows against the 
rocks.’ 

‘I never think, on principle, of 
things so painful, and yet so irre- 
lievable. Yet why does not your 
much-admired Trinity House erect 
a light there ?’ 

‘So ask the sailors; for it is 
indeed one of the gateway-jambs of 
the Channel, and the deep water 
and the line of coast tempts all 
cratt to pass as close to it as pos- 
sible.’ 

‘ Look at the noble sheet of yel- 
low sand below us now, banker 
the inland with sandhills and sunny 
downs, and ending abruptly at the 
foot of that sombre wall of slate- 
hill, which runs out like a huge 
pier into the sea some two miles off.’ 

‘That is Woollacombe; but here 
on our right is a sight worth seeing. 
Every gully and creek there among 
the rocks is yellow, but not with 
sand. Those are shells, the sweep- 
ings of the ocean bed for miles 
around, piled there, millions upon 
mnillions yards deep, in every stage 
of destruction. There they lie 
grinding to dust; and every gale 
brings in fresh my riads from the 
inexhaustible sea-world, as if Death 
could be never tired of devouring, 
or God of making. The brain 
grows dizzy and tired, as one’s feet 
crunch over the endless variet of 
their forms—and then one recollects 
that every one of them has been a 
living thing—a whole history of 
birth, and growth, and propagation, 
and death. Waste it cannot be, or 
cruelty on the part of the Maker, 
but why this infinite developement 
of life, apparently only to furnish 
out of it now and then a cartload of 
shellsand to these lazy farmers?’ 

‘ After all, there is not so much 
life in all those shells put together 
as in one little child, and i¢ ma 
die the hour that it is born! What 
we call life is but appearance; the 
true life belongs only to spirits. And 
whether or not we, or the sea-shell 
there, are at any given moment 
helping to make up part of some 
pretty little pattern in this kaleido- 
scope called earth; yet ‘ in the 
spirit all live to Him, and shall do 
so for ever.’’ 
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And thereon he rambled off into a 
long lecture on ‘ species-spirits,’ 
and ‘individual-spirits,’ and ‘ per- 
sonal-spirits,’ doubtless most im- 
portant. But I, what between 
the sun, the luncheon, and the 
metaphysic, sank into soft slumbers, 
from which I was only awakened 
by the carriage stopping, according 
to our order, on the top of Saunton 
hill. 

We left the fly, and wandered 
down towards the old gabled ‘ court,” 
nestling amid huge walnuts in its 
southward glen; while before us 
spread a panorama, half sea, half 
land, than which, perhaps, our 
England owns no lovelier. 

At our feet was a sea of sand— 
for the half-mile to the right smooth 
as a floor, bounded by a broad band 
of curling waves, which crept slowly 
shorewards with the advancing tide. 
Right underneath us the sand was 
drifted for miles into fantastic hills, 
which quivered in the heat, the 
glaring yellow of its lights che- 
quered by delicate pink shadows 
and sheets of grey-green bent. To 
the left were rich alluvial marshes, 
covered with red cattle sleeping in 
the sun, and laced with creeks and 
flowery dykes ; and here and there 
a scarlet line, which gladdened 
Claude’s eye as being ‘a bit of posi- 
tive colour in the toreground,’ and 
ours, because they were draining- 
tiles. Beyond again, two broad 
tide-rivers, spotted with white and 
red brown sails, gleamed like ave- 
nues of silver, past knots of gay 
dwellings, and tall lighthouses, and 
church-towers, and wandered each 
on its own road, till they vanished 
among the wooded hills. On the 
eastern horizon the dark range of 
Exmoor sank gradually into lower 
and more broken ridges, which 
rolled away, woodland beyond 
woodland, til! all outlines seem lost 
in purple haze; while, far beyond, 
the granite peaks of Dartmoor hung 
like a delicate blue cloud, and en- 
ticed the eye away into infinity. 
From thence, as our eyes swept 
round the horizon, the broken hills 
above the river's mouth gradually 
rose into the table-land of the ‘ barren 
coal-measures’ some ten miles off, 
—a long straight wall of cliffs which 
bounded the broad bay, buried in 
deepest shadow, except where the 
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opening of some glen revealed far 
depths of sunlit wood. A faint 
perpendicular line of white houses, 
midway along the range, marked 
our destination; and far to the 
westward, the land ended sheer and 
suddenly at the cliffs of Hartland, 
the ‘Promontory of Hercules,’ as 
the old Romans called it, to re- 
appear some ten miles out in the 
Atlantic, in the blue flat-topped 
island of Lundy, so exactly similar 
in height and form to the opposite 
cape, that it required no scientific 
imagination to supply the vast gap 
which the primeval currents had 
sawn out. There it all lay beneath 
us like a map; its thousand hues 
toned down harmoniously into each 
other by the summer haze, and ‘ the 
eye was not filled with seeing,’ nor 
the spirit with the intoxicating sight 
of infinitely various life and form 
in perfectest repose. 

I was the first to break the 
silence. 

‘Claude, well-beloved, will you 
not sketch a little ?’ 

No answer. 

‘Not even rhapsodize? call it 
‘lovely, exquisite, grand, majestic ?? 
There are plenty of such words in 
worldings’ mouths — not a young 
Jady but would burst out with some 
coiieiientie commonplace at such a 
sight—surely one or other of them 
must be appropriate.’ 

‘Silence, profane! and take me 
away from this. Let us go down, 
and hide our stupidities among those 
sandhills, and so forget the whole. 
What use standing here to be mad- 
dened by this tantalizing earth- 
spirit, who shews us such glorious 
things, and will not tell us what 
they mean ?’” 

So down we went upon the ‘ bur- 
rows,’ among the sands, which hid 
from us every object but their own 
chaotic curves and mounds. Above 
a hundred skylarks made the air 
ring with carollings; strange and 
gaudy plants flecked the waste 
round us, and myriads of the great 
spurge-moth, only found upon those 
burrows, whirred like humming- 
birds over our heads, or hung poised 
with their pink and grey wings 
outspread on the tall stalksof marram 
grass. All at once a cloud hid 
the sun, and a summer whirlwind, 
presage of the thunder-storm, swept 
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past us, carrying up with it a column 
of dry sand, and rattling the dry 
bents over our heads. 

What a chill, doleful sigh comes 
from those reeds!’ said Claude. ‘I 
ean conceive this desert, beneath a 
driving winter’s sky instead of this 
burning azure, one of the most deso- 
late places on the earth.” 

‘It inspired, once at least,’ I an- 
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swered, ‘ verses melancholy enough. 
The man who wrote them would 
not finish them ; for when the sad- 
ness was past, he thought it a sin, 
as I do, to turn on the ‘ Werterian’ 
tap of malice prepense. But you 
shall have the verses, to cool you, 
as we lie roasting here, with a few 
wintry thoughts.’ 


Wearily stretches the sand to the surge, and the surge to the cloudland ; 
Wearily onward I ride, watching the wild wave alone. 

Not as of old, like Homeric Achilles, xv%:i yaiwy, 

Joyous knight-errant of God, thirsting for labour and strife ; 

No more on magical steed borne free through the regions of ether, 

But, like the poor hack I ride, selling my sinew for gold. 

Fruit-bearing autumn is gone ; let the sad quiet winter hang o’er me— 

What were the spring to a soul laden with sorrow and shame? 

Green leaves would fret me with beauty ; my heart has no time to bepraise them ; 
Grey rock, bough, surge, cloud—these wake no yearnings within, 

Sing not, thou skylark above ! even angels pass hushed by the weeper ! 

Scream on, ye sea-fowl! my heart echoes your desolate cry. 

Sweep the dry sand on, thou sad wind, to drift o’er the shell and the sea-weed ; 
Sea-weed and shell, like my dreams, swept down the pitiless tide. 

Just is the wave which uptore us; ’tis Nature’s own law which condemns us ; 
Woe to the weak who, in pride, build on the faith of the sand ! 

Joy to the oak of the mountain, he trusts to the might of the rock-clefts ; 


Deeply he mines, and in peace feeds on the wealth of the stone. 
ok m * ok 


Bd 

‘Amen!’ answered Claude; ‘ and 

health and long life, in spite of all 

false quantities, to the exquisite old 

elegiac metre, like, as Coleridge 
says,— 

The rise of the fountain’s silvery column, 


In the pentameter aye falling in melody 
back. 


But [ hear a halloo from the shore ; 
there are our boatmen waiting for 
us.’ 

* Ay, desolate enough,’ I said, 
as we walked down beyond the tide- 
mark, over the vast fields of ribbed 
and splashy sands, ‘ when the dead 
shells are rolling and crawling up 
the beach in wreaths before the gale, 
with a ghastly rattle as of the dry 
bones in the ‘ Valley of Vision,’ and 
when not a flower shews on that 
sandcliff, which is now one broad 
bed of yellow, scarlet, and azure.’ 

‘ That is the first spot in England,’ 
said Claude, ‘ except, of course, ‘ the 
meads of golden king-cups,’ where I 
have seen wild flowers give a tone 
to the colouring of the whole land- 
scape, as they are said to do in the 
prairies of Texas. And look how 
flowers and cliff are both glowing in 
a warm green haze, like that of 
Cuyp’s wonderful sandcliff pic- 
ture in the Dulwich Gallery, won- 
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derful, as I think, and true— let 
Mr. Ruskin revile it as much as he 
will.’ 

‘Strange, that you should have 
quoted that picture here ; its curious 
resemblance to this very place first 
awoke in me, years ago, a living in- 
terest in landscape-painting. But 
look there; even in these grand sum- 
mer days there is a sight before us 
sad enough. ‘There are the ribs of 
some ill-fated ship, a man-of-war, 
too, as the story goes, standing like 
huge black fangs, half-buried in the 
sand. And off what are those two 
ravens rising, stirring up with their 
great obscene wings a sickly, pu- 
trescent odour? <A corpse ?’ 

No, it was not a corpse; but 
the token of many corpses. A frag- 
ment of some ship; its gay green 
paint and half-effaced gilding con- 
trasting mockingly with the long 
ugly feathered barnacle - shells, 
which clustered on it, rotting into 
slime beneath the sun, and torn and 
scattered by the greedy beaks of the 
ravens. 

‘In what tropic tornado, or on 
what coral-key of the Bahamas, 
months ago, to judge by those bar- 
nacies, did that tall ship go down ? 
How long has this scrap of wreck 
gone wandering down the Gulf- 
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stream, from Newfoundland to the 
Azores, from the Azores to Biscay, 
from Biscay hitherward on its home- 
less voyage past the Norwegian 
shore? And whowere all those living 
men who ‘went down to Hades, 
even many stalwart souls of heroes,’ 
to give no sign until the sea shall 
render up her dead ?” 

‘And every one of them,’ said 
Claude, ‘had a father, and mother! 
—a wife, perhaps, and children, 
waiting tor him!—at least a whole 
human life, childhood, boyhood, 
manhood, in him! All those years 
of toil and education, to get him so 
far on his life-voyage; and here is 
the end thereof!’ 

‘Say rather, the beginning there- 
of, Claude,’ we answered, stepping 
into the boat. ‘This wreck is but 
a torn scrap of the chrysalis-cocoon ; 
we may meet the butterflies them- 
selves hereafter.’ 

* * % * * 

‘And now we are on board ; and 
alas! some time before the breeze 
will be so. Take care of that huge 
boom, landsman Claude, swaying 
and sweeping backwards and for- 
wards across the deck, unless you 
wish to be knocked overboard. Take 
care, too, of that loose rope’s end, 
unless you wish to have your eyes 
cut out. Take my advice, lie down 
here across the deck, as I am doing. 
Cover yourself with great - coats, 
like an Irishman, to keep yourself 
cool, and let us meditate a little on 
this strange thing, and strange 
place, which holds us now. 

‘Look at those spars, how they 
¢reak and groan with every heave 
of the long glassy swell. How 
those sails flap, aud thunder, and 
rage, with useless outcries and 
struggles—only because they are 
idle. Let the wind take them, and 
they will be steady, silent in an in- 
stant — their deafening, dissonant 
grumbling exchanged tor the soft 
victorious song of the breeze through 
the rigging, musical, self-contented, 
as of bird on bough. So it is through 
life, Claude; there is no true rest 
but labour. ‘ No true misery,’ as 
Carlyle says, ‘but in that of not 
being able to work.’ You may call 
it a pretty conceit. I call it a great 
world-wide law, which reaches from 
earth to heaven. Whatever the 
Preacher may have thought it ina 
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moment of despondency, what is it 
but a blessing that ‘sun, and wind, 
and rivers, and ocean,’ as he says, 
and ‘all things, are full of labour— 
man cannot utter it.’ This sea 
which bears us would rot and poi- 
son, did it not sweep in and out 
here twice a-day in swift, refreshing 
current; nay, more, in the very 
water which laps against our bows 
troops of glossy-limbed negro girls 
may have hunted the purblind 
shark in West Indian harbours, be- 
neath glaring white-walled towns, 
with their rows of green jalousies, 
and cocoa-nuts, and shaddock 
groves. For on those white sands 
there to our left, year by year, are 
washed up foreign canes, cassia beans, 
and tropic seeds; and sometimes, 
too, the tropic ocean snails, with 
their fragile shells of amethystine 
blue, come floating in mysteriously 
in fleets from the far west out of 
the passing Gulf-stream, where they 
have been sailing out their little 
lite, never touching shore or ground, 
but buoyed each by his cluster of 
air-bubbles, pumped in at will un- 
der the skin of his tiny foot, by 
some cunning machinery of valves 
—small creatures truly, but very 
wonderful to men who have learned 
to reverence not merely the size of 
things, but the wisdom of their idea, 
—raising strange longings and 
dreams about that submarine ocean- 
world which stretches, teeming with 
richer life than this terrestrial one, 
away, away there westward, down 
the path of the sun, toward the fu- 
ture centre of the world’s destiny. 

‘Wonderful ocean-world! three- 
fifths of our planet! Can it be true 
that no rational beings are denizens 
there? Science is severely silent— 
having as yet seen no mermaids— 
our captain there forward is not 
silent—if he has not seen them, 
plenty of his friends have. The 
young man here has been just 
telling me that it was only last 
month one followed a West India- 
man right across the Atlantic. 
‘ For,’ says he, ‘ there must be mer- 
maids, and such-like. Do you think 
God would have made all that there 
water only for the herrings and 
mackerel ?” 

We do not know, Tom; but we, 
too, suspect not; and we do know 
that honest men’s guesses are some- 
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times found by science to have been 
prophecies, and that there is no smoke 
without fire, and few universal legends 
without their nucleus of fact. After 
all, those sea-ladies are too lovely a 
dream to part with in a hurry, at the 
mere despotic fiat of stern old Dame 
Analysis, divine and reverend as she 
is. Why, like Keats’s Lamia, 
Must all charms flee 
At the mere touch of cold Philosophy, 


who will not even condescend to 
be awe-struck at the new wonders 
which she herself reveals daily ? 
Perhaps too, according to the Duke 
of Wellington’s great dictum, that 
each man must be the best judge 
in his own profession,—sailors may 
know best whether mermaids exist 
or not. Besides, was it not here on 
Croyde Sands, abreast of us, this very 
last summer, thatamaiden—by which 
beautiful old word West - country 
people still cail young girls — was 
followed up the shore by a mermaid 
who issued from the breakers, green- 
haired, golden-combed, and all ; and, 
fleeing home, took to her bed and 
died, poor thing! of sheer terror in 
the course of a few days, persisting 
in her account of the monster ? 
True, the mermaid may have been 
an overgrown Lundy Island seal, 
carried out of his usual haunts by 
spring-tides and a school of fish. 
Be it so. Lundy and its seals are 
wonderful enough in all reason to 
thinking men, as it looms up there 
out of the Atlantic with its two 
great square headlands, not twenty 
miles from us, in the white sum- 
mer haze. We will go there some 
day, Claude, and pick up a wild 
tale or two about it, which we will 
some day report also to the readers 
of Fraser, if time and space (‘ No 
gods,’ as Lange says, but very stub- 
born, unyielding brute Titans never- 
theless) allow us. 

But, lo! a black line creeps up the 
western horizon. Tom, gesticulating, 
swears that he sees ‘a billow break.’ 
True, there they come; the great 
white horses, that ‘ champ, and chafe, 
and toss in the spray.’ That long- 
becalmed trawler to seaward fills, and 
heels over, and begins to tug and 
leap, like an impatient horse, at the 
weight of her heavy trawl. Five 
minutes more, and the breeze will be 
down upon us. The young men 
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whistle openly to woo it; the old 
father thinks such a_ superstition 
somewhat beneath both his years and 
his religion, but cannot help pursing 
up his lips into a sly ‘ whe-eugh’ 
when he has got well forward out of 
sight. 
~ 


* * * 


Five long minutes; there is @ 
breath of air ; a soft, distant murmur; 
the white horses curve their necks, 
and dive and vanish, and rise again 
like snowy porpoises, nearer, and 
nearer, and nearer. Father and sons 
are struggling with that raving, 
riotous, drunken squaresail forward ; 
while we, according to our weakness, 
haul away upon the main-sheet. 

When will it come? It is dying 
back —sliding past us. ‘ Hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick.” No, 
louder and nearer swells ‘ the voice 
of many waters,’ ‘ the countless langh 
of ocean,’ like the mirth of ten thou- 
sand girls, before us, behind us, round 
us; and the oily swells darken into 
crisp velvet-green, till the air strikes 
us and heels us over, and leaping, 
plunging, thrashing our bows into 
the seas, we spring away close-hauled 
upon the ever-freshening breeze, and 
Claude is holding on by ropes and 
bulwarks, and I, whose ‘sea-legs’ 
have not yet forgot their craft, am 
swinging like a pendulum as I pace 
the deck, enjoying, as the Norse 
vikings would have called it, ‘the 
gallop of the flying sea-horse, and 
the shiver of her tawny wings.’ 

Exquisite motion! more madden- 
ing than the smooth floating stride 
of the race-horse, or the crash of the 
thorn- hedges before the stalwart 
hunter, or the swaying of the fir- 
boughs in the gale, wher we used to 
climb as schoolboys after the lofty 
hawk’s-nest ; but not so maddening 
as the new motion of our age—the 
rush of the express-train on the 
Great Western, when the live iron 
pants, and leaps, and roars, through 
the long chalk cutting, and white 
mounds gleam cold a moment against 
the sky, and vanish ; and rocks, and 
grass, and bushes, fleet by in dim 
blended lines; and the long hedges 
revolve like the spokes of a gigantic 
wheel; and far below, meadows, and 
streams, and homesteads, with all 
their lazy auld-warld life open for 
an instant, and then rush away! 
and awe-struck, silent, choked with 
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the mingled sense of pride and help- 
lessness, we are swept on by that 
great pulse of England’s life-blood, 
rushing down her iron veins; and 
dimly out of the future looms the 
fulfilment of our primeval mission, 
to conquer and subdue the earth,— 
and space, too, and time, and all 
things,—even, hardest of all tasks, 
yourselves, my cunning brothers; 
ever learning some fresh lesson, ex- 
cept that hardest one of all, that it is 
the Spirit of God which giveth you 
understanding. 

‘Yes, great railroads, and great 
railroad age, who would exchange 
you, with all your sins, for any other 
time? For swift as rushes matter, 
more swiftly rushes mind,— more 
swiftly still rushes the heavenly dawn 
up the eastern sky. ‘The night is 
far spent, the day is at hand.’ 
‘Blessed is that servant whom his 
Lord, when He cometh, shall find 
watching !”’ 

* But come, my poor Claude, I see 
you are too sick for such deep sub- 
jects, so let us while away the time 
by picking the brains of this tall, 
handsome boy at the helm, who is 
humming a love-song to himself 
sotto voce, lest it should be overheard 
by the grey-headed father, who is 
forward, poring over his Wesleyan 
hymn-book. He will have some- 
thing to tell you; he has a soul in 
him looking out of those wild dark 
eyes, and delicate aquiline features 
of his. He is no spade-drudge or 
bullet-headed Saxon clod; he has in 
his veins the blood of Danish rovers 
and passionate southern Milesians, 
who came hither from Teffrobani, 
the Isle of Summer, as the old Fenic 
myths inform us. Come and chat 
with him. You dare not stir? Well, 
perhaps, you are in the right. I 
shall go and fraternize, and bring 
you reports. , . . 

‘ Well, he has been, at all events, 
‘up the Straits, as the Mediterranean 
voyage is called here, and seen ‘ Pa- 
lermy’ and the Sicilians. But for his 
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imagination, I confess that what seems 
to have struck it most was that it 
was a fine place for Jack, for a man 
could get movols there for a matter of 
threehalfpence a-day.’ 

* And was that all you got out of 
him?’ asked Claude, sickly and 
sulkily. 

* Oh, you must not forget the halo 
of glory and excitement which in a 
sailor’s eyes surrounds the delights 
of horseback! But he gave me be- 
sides a long glowing account of the 
catechism which they had there, 
three-quarters-of-a-mile long.’ 

‘Pope Pius’s Catechism, I sup- 

ose ?” 

‘So thought I, at first; but it 
appeared that all the dead of the 
city were arranged therein, dried and 
dressed out in their finest clothes, 
‘every sect and age,’ as ‘om said, 
‘ byitself, as natural as life ;’ whence 
I opine that he means some cata- 
combs or other.’ 

Poor Claude could not even get 
up a laugh; but his sorrows were 
coming swiftly to anend. ‘The rock 
clefts grew sharper and sharper be- 
fore us. The soft masses of the huge 
bank of wooded cliff rose higher and 
higher. ‘The white houses of Clovelly, 
piled stair above stair up the rocks, 
gleamed more and more brightly out 
of the green round bosoms of the 
forest, as we shut in headland after 
headland ; and one tall conical rock 
after another darkened with its black 
pyramid the bright orb of the setting 
sun. Soon we began to hear the 
soft murmur of the snowy surf line, 
then the merry voices of the children 
along the shore ; andrunning straight 
for the cliff-foot beneath a towering 
wall of mountain we slipped into 
the little pier, from whence the red- 
sailed herring-boats were swarming 
forth like bees out of a hive, full of 
gay handsome faces, and all the 
busy blue-jacketed life of seaport 
towns, to their night's fishing in the 
bay. 


II. Crovetty. 


A couple of days had passed, and 
I was crawling up the paved stairs 
inaccessible to cart or carriage, which 
are flatteringly denominated ‘Clovelly 
Street,’ a landing-net full of shells in 
one hand, and a couple of mackerel 
lines in the other; behind mea sheer 


descent, roof below roof, at an angle 
of 75°, to the pier and bay, 200 feet 
below, and in front of me, another 
hundred feet above, a green amphi- 
theatre of oak, and ash, and larch, 
shutting out all but a narrow slip of 
sky, across which the low, soft, form- 
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less mist, was crawling, opening 
every instant to shew some gap of 
intense dark rainy blue, and send 
down a hot vaporous gleam of sun- 
shine upon the white cottages, with 
their grey steaming roofs, and bright 
green railings, packed one above an- 
other upon the ledges of the cliff; 
and on the tall tree-fuchsias and 
gaudy dahlias in the little scraps of 
court-yard, calling the rich faint 
odour out of the verbenas and jessa- 
mines, and, alas! out of the herring- 
heads and tails, also, as they lay in 
the rivulet; and lighting up the 
wings of the gorgeous butterélies, 
almost unknown in our colder east- 
ern climate, which fluttered from 
woodland down to garden, and from 
garden up to woodland, and seemed 
to form the connecting link between 
that swarming hive of human indus- 
try and the deep wild woods in 
which it was embosomed. So up I 
was crawling, to dine off gurnards of 
my own catching,—excellent fish, 
despised by deluded Cockneys, who 
fancy that because its head is large 
and prickly, therefore its fiesh is not 
as firm, and sweet, and white, as 
that of any cod who ever gobbled 
shell-fish,— when down the stair 
front of me, greasy as ice from the 
daily shower, came, slipping and 
staggering, my friend Claude, armed 
with camp-stool and portfolio. 

. Where have you been wandering 
to-day ?’ I asked. ‘ Have you yet 
been as far as the park, which, as I 
told you, would supply such endless 
subjects for your pencil ?’ 

‘NotI. Ihave been roaming up 
and down this same ‘New Road’ 
above us, and find there materials 
for a good week’s more work, if I 
could afford it. Indeed, it was only 
to-day, for the first time, that I got 
as far as the lodge at the end of it, 
and then was glad enough to turn 
back, shuddering at the first glimpse 
of the flat, dreary moorland beyond, 
—as Adam may have turned back 
into Eden after a peep out of the 
gates of Paradise.’ 

* You should have taken courage, 
and gone a half-mile further,—to the 
furze-grown ruins of a great Roman 
camp, which gives its name to the 
place, ‘ Clovelly,— Vallum Clausum, 
or Vallis Clausa, as antiquarians de- 
rive it; perhaps, ‘the hidden camp,’ 
er glen,—perhaps something else. 
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Who cares ? 
there, at least, 
some sentimental tribune or other 
of them had taste enough to perch 
his summer-house out on a conical 
point of the Hartland Cliffs, now 


The old Romans were 
10,000 strong; and 


tumbling into the sea, tessellated 
pavement, baths, and all. And 
strange work, I doubt not, went on 
in that lonely nook, looking out over 
the Atlantic swell, —nights and days 
fit for Petronius’s own pen, among 2 
seraglio of dark Celtic beauties. It 
has been—perhaps it was well that it 
should be; and even in it there was 
a use and meaning, doubt not, else 
why was it permitted? But they 
are past, like a dream, those 10,000 
stalwart men, who looked far and 
wide over the Damnonian moors 
from a station which would be, even 
in these days, a first-rate military 
position. Gone, too, are the old 
Saxon Franklins who succeeded. 
Old Wrengils, or some such name, 
whoever he was, at last found 
some one’s bill too hard for his 
brain-pan; and there he lies on 
the hill above, in his ‘ barrow’. of 
Wrinklebury. And gone, too, the 
gay Norman squire, who, as tradition 
says, kept his fair lady in the old 

watch-tower, on the highest point of 
the White Clifi,—* Gallantry Bower, 
as they call it to this day, now 2 
mere ring of turf-covered stones, and 
a few low stunted oaks, shorn by 
the Atlantic blasts into the shape of 
two huge cannon, which form a 
favourite landmark for the fishermen 
of the bay. Gone they all are, 
Cymry and Roman, Saxon and Nor- 
man; and upon the ruins of their 
accumulated labour we stand here. 
Each of them had his use,—planted 
a few more trees or cleared a few 
more, tilled a fresh scrap of down, 
organized a scrap more of chaos. 
Who dare wish the tide of improve- 
ment, which has been flowing for 
nineteen centuries, swifter and swifter 
still as it goes on, to stop, just be- 
cause it is not convenient to us just 
now to move on? It will not take 
another nineteen hundred years, be 
sure, to make even this lovely nook 
as superior to what it is now, as it is 
now to the little knot of fishing-huts 
where naked Britons peeped out, 
trembling, at the iron tramp of each 
insolent legionary from the camp 
above. It will not take another nine- 
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teen hundred years to develope the 
capabilities of this place,—to make it 
the finest fishery in England next to 


Torbay,—the only safe harbour of 


refuge for West Indiamen, along 
sixty miles of ruthless coast, and a 


commercial centre for a vast tract of 


half-tilled land within, which only 
requires means of conveyance to be 
as fertile and valuable as nine-tenths 
of England. You ought to have 
seen that deer-park, Claude. The 
panorama from that old ruined 
‘bower’ of cliff and woodland, down 
and sea, is really unique in its way.’ 
‘So is the whole place, in my eyes. 
I have seen nothing in England to 


be compared with this little strip of 


semi-tropic paradisc between two 
great waste worlds of sea and moor. 
Lynmouth might be matched among 
the mountains of Wales and Ireland. 
The first three miles of the Rheidol, 
from the Devil’s Bridge towards 
Aberystwith, or the gorge of the 
Wye, down the opposite “watershed 
of the same mountains, from Castle 
Dufterin down to Rhaiadyr, are equal 
to it in magnificence of form and 
colour, and superior in size. But 
I question whether anything ever 
charmed me more than did the re- 
turn to the sounds of nature which 
greeted me to-day, as I turned back 
from the dreary, silent moorland 
turnpike, into this magnificent new 
road, terraced along the cliffs and 


woods (those who first thought of 


cutting it must have had souls in them 
above the herd), and listened to a 
glorious concert in four parts, blend- 
ing and supporting each other in the 
most exquisite harmony, from the 
shrill treble of a thousand birds, 
and the soft melancholy alto of the 
moaning woods, downward through 
the rich tenor hum of innumerable 
insects, that hung like sparks of fire 
beneath the glades of oak, to the base 
of the unseen surge below, 
Whose deep and dreadful organ-pipe 

far below me contrasted strangely 


with the rich soft inland character of 


the deep woods, luxuriant ferns, and 
gaudy flowers. It is that very con- 
trast which makes the place so unique. 
One is accustomed to connect with 
the notion of the sea, bare cliffs, 
breezy downs, stunted shrubs strug- 
gling for existence; and instead of 
them behold a forest-wall, 500 feet 
high, of almost semi-tropic luxu- 
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riance. At one turn, a deep glen, 
with its sea of green woods, filled 
up at the mouth with the bright 
azure sheet of ocean.—Then some 
long stretch of the road would be 
banked up on one side with crum- 
bling rocks, festooned with heath, 
and golden hawkweed, and London 
pride, like velvet cushions covered 
with pink lace, and beds of white 
bramble blossom alive with butter- 
flies; while above my head, and on 
my right, the delicate cool canopy 
of oak and birch leaves shrouded me 
so close, that I could have fancied 
myself miles inland, buried in some 
glen unknown to any wind of heaven, 
but that everywhere, between green 
sprays and grey stems, gleamed that 
same boundless ocean blue, seeming 
from the height at which I was to 
mount into the very sky. It looked 
but a step out of the leafy covert 
into blank infinity. And then, as 
the road wound round some point, 
one’s eye could fall down, down, 
through the abyss of perpendicular 
wood, tree below tree clinging to and 
clothing the cliff, or rather no cliff, 
but perpendicular sheet of deep wood 
sedge, and enormous crown ferns, 
spreading their circular fans.—But 
there is no describing them, or paint- 
ing them either.—And then to see 
how the midday sunbeams leapt past 
one down the abyss, throwing out 
here a grey stem by one point of 
burnished silver, there a hazel branch 
by a single leaf of glowing golden 
green, shooting long bright arrows 
down, down, through the dim, hot, 
hazy atmosphere of the wood, that 
steamed up like a vapour-bath, till 
it rested at last upon the dappled 
beach of pink and grey pebbles, and 
the dappled surge which wandered 
up and down among them, and broke 
up into richer intricacy, with its 
chequer-work of woodland shadows, 
the restless net of snowy foam.’ 

* You must be fresh from reading 
Mr. Ruskin’s book, Claude, to be 
able to give birth to such a piece of 
complex magniloquence as that last 
period of yours.’ 

‘Why, I saw all that, and ten 
thousand things more; and yet do 
you complain of me for having tried 
to put one out of all those thousand 
things into words? And what do 
you mean by sneering at Mr. Ruskin ? 
Are there not in his books more and 
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finer passages of descriptive poetry— 
word-painting—call them what you 
will, than in any other prose book in 
the English language ?’ 

‘Not a doubt of it, my dear 
Claude ; but it will not do for every 
one to try Mr. Ruskin's tools. Nei- 
ther you nor I possess that almost 
Roman severity, that stern precision 
of conception and expression, which 
enables him to revel in the most 
gorgeous language, without ever let- 
ting it pall upon the reader's taste by 
affectation or over-lusciousness. His 
style is like the very hills along 
which you have been travelling, 
whose woods enrich, without ener- 
vating, the grand simplicity of their 
forms.’ 

‘The comparison is just,’ said 
Claude. ‘Mr. Ruskin’s style, like 
those very hills, and like, too, the 

lorious Norman cathedrals of which 

e is so fond, is rather magnified 
than concealed by the innumerable 
multiplicity ofits ornamental chasing 
and colouring.’ 

‘ And is not that,’ I asked, ‘the 
very highest achievement of artistic 
style ?’ 

* Doubtless. The severe and grand 
simplicity, of which folks talk so 
much, is great indeed, but only the 
greatest as long as men are still 
ignorant of Nature's art of draping 
her forms with colour, chiaroscuro, 
ornament, not at the expense of the 
original design, but in order to per- 
fect it by making it appeal to every 
faculty, instead of those of form and 
size alone.’ 

* Still you will allow the beauty of 
a bare rock, a down, a church spire, 
a sheet or line of horizontal water,— 
their necessity to the completion of a 
landscape. I recollect well having 
the value ofa stern straight line in 
Nature brought home to me, when, 
during a long ride in the New Forest, 
after my eye had become quite dulled 
and wearied with the monotonous 
softness of rolling lawns, feathery 
heath, and rounded oak and beech 
woods, I suddenly caught sight of 
the sharp peaked roof of Rhinefield 
Lodge, and its row of tall stiff poplar- 
spires, cutting the endless sea of 
curves. The relief to the eye was 
delicious. I really believe it height- 
ened the pleasure with which I reined 
in my mare for a chat with old 
‘Toomer the keeper, and the glorious 
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bloodhound who eyed me from be- 
tween his master’s legs.’ 

‘I can well believe it. 
lines in a landscape are of the same 
value as the naked parts of a richly- 


Simple 


clothed figure. They act both as 
contrasts, and as indications of the 
original substratum of the figure; 
but to say that severe simplicity is 
the highest ideal is mere pedantry 
and Manicheism.’ 

‘Oh, everything is Manicheism 
with you, Claude !’ 

*‘ And no wonder, while the world 
is as full of it now as it was in the 
thirteenth century. But let that 
pass. This craving after so-called 
classic art, whether it be Manicheism 
or not, is certainly a fighting against 
God,—a contempt of everything 
which He has taught us artists since 
the introduction of Christianity. I 
abominate this setting up of Sculpture 
above Painting, of the Greeks above 
the Italians,—as if all Eastern civi- 
lization, all Christian truth, had 
taught Art nothing,—as if there was 
not more real beauty in a French 
cathedral or a Venetian palazzo than 
in a dozen Parthenons, and more soul 
in one Rafaelle, or Titian either, than 
in all the Greek statues of the Tri- 
bune or Vatican.’ 

* You have changed your creed, I 
see, and, like all converts, are some- 
what fierce and fanatical. You used 
to believe in Zeuxis and Parrhasius 
in old times.’ 

‘Yes, as long as I believed in 
Fuseli’s Lectures; but when I saw at 
Pompeii the ancient paintings which 
still remain to us, my faith in their 
powers received its first shock; and 
when I re-read in the Lectures of 
Fuseli and his school all their extra- 
vagant praises of the Greek painters, 
and separated their few facts fairly 
out from among the floods of rant 
on which they floated, I came to the 
conclusion that the ancients knew 
as little of colour or chiaroscuro as 
they did of perspective, and as little 
of spiritual expression as they did of 
landscape-painting. What do I care 
for the birds pecking at Zeuxis’s 
grapes, or Zeuxis himself trying to 
draw back Parrhasius’s curtain? Imi- 
tative art is the lowest trickery. 
There are twenty men in England 
now capable of the same sleight of 
hand; and yet these are recorded 
as the very highest triumphs of an- 
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cient art by the only men who have 
handed down to us any record of it.’ 

* Well, when you have said your 
say, and eaten your luncheon, let us 
start forth again together, and see 


MHE whole of the succeeding nar- 

rative of the engagement itself is 
in keeping with this extraordinary 
commencement. And to the spirit in 
which that narrative is composed we 
object, as much as to the mistakes 
and the wilful inaccuracies by which 
it is disfigured. There is none of 
the candour of a high-minded op- 
ponent in it—none of the calm, im- 
passive indifference of a philosophic 
historian. When Napier has to re- 
late the deeds of French generals 
and French armies, with whom it 
had been his lot to be engaged, 
there is no niggard praise be- 
stowed upon them. Willingly, nay, 
eagerly, he gives them their full 
meed of approbation; brings out 
in bold relief all that deserves 
admiration, whether it be mere 
soldierly daring or the high ex- 
cellence of consummate general- 
ship. This praise is bestowed not 
merely on Napoleon, whose genius 
may be supposed to have dazzled 
the judgment, and to have won upon 
the chivalrous spirit, of the gallant 
historian, but to all who deserve it. 
He deals as frankly and liberally 
with the lieutenants, as with their 
great chief himself. And this surely 
is the spirit in which such a history 
ought to be written. Let us not 
add to the inevitable miseries of 
warfare the bitterness of a deadly 
vendetta, or the mean, shuffling envy 
and hate of low and pettifogging 
partizan politicians; but let the 
same chivalry be found in the his- 
torian who records noble deeds as 
in warriors who perform them. The 
last months of Nelson's career exhi- 
bited such a combination of patriotic 
devotion, of utter forgetfulness of 
himself in the pursuit of what he 
deemed his country’s good; such 
energy, sagacity, and daring, as 
ought to extort praise—and not 
merely praise, but respect and ad- 
miration, from any enemy, but above 
all from a gallant and noble enemy. 
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the coast-line to the westward, which 
you will find strangely different, 
though quite as charming in its way 
as the scenery with which you have 
been already so enraptured.’ 





M. THIERS AND TRAFALGAR. 
No. II. (concluded.) 


And a high-minded, generous his- 
torian, no matter of what country, 
would be scrupulously careful and 
eager to set forth the great deeds of 
such a man, because they do hon- 
our, not to one country, but to all; 
not to one profession or order of 
men, but to mankind. What, then, 
shall we think ofan historian, speak- 
ing of him merely as an artist, who 
in the description of Trafalgar omits 
all mention of that one event of the 
many that occurred on that terrible 
day, which peculiarly gives it a great 
moral interest for ages yet to come— 
we mean, of the celebrated signal 
with which Nelson led his country- 
men to battle, and which gave to 
every man’s actions that day the 
impulse which an exalted patriotism 
could alone impart? Why does M. 
Thiers record the stirring proclama- 
tions of Napoleon to his soldiers ? 
He does so, because he wishes to de- 
scribe the spirit which actuated the 
thousands whom that mighty chief 
led to war. Hle desires to record 
the skill with which Napoleon 
brought moral influences to work 
for him, and made himself the idol 
of the people and of the army. 
Among the means he employed, 
were the remarkable proclamations 
which he from time to time addressed 
to his soldiers, and through them to 
France. In these his genius often 
shone out with extraordinary bright- 
ness and vigour ; and M. Thiers does 
Napoleon but bare justice when he 
carefully records some of the more 
remarkable of these very striking 
productions. The celebrated signal 
made by Nelson as he bore down 
upon his enemy was a happy stroke 
of genius also, and of the same cha- 
racter as that shewn by Napoleon in 
the more stirring ‘of his proclama- 
tions. But it was in one thing su- 
perior to them—it was wholly un- 
premeditated, but was suggested by 
a thorough knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the people whom he ad- 
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dressed. It was simple, brief, and 
touched a chord, at that moment 
tuned to fine issues. It roused his 
fleet ; it stirred up the nation; and 
will be handed down from genera- 
tion to generation of Englishmen— 
keeping them under its spell a great, 
because a united people. Was this 
an incident to be passed over in con- 
temptuous silence by one who calls 
himself a statesman, and aspires to 
the character of a philosophic his- 
torian? Passed over because an 
English sailor was to derive honour 
from it! and because depreciating 
English sailors is just now an easy 
means to win popular favour for 
political adventurers in France! 
Nelson possessed more than any 
other English commander the happy 
art of inspiring his followers with 
enthusiasm for their country’s cause, 
and love and admiration for himself. 
The great English general of our 
day conquered. for himself the con- 
fidence of his troops. ‘They felt as- 
sured of safety and of success while 
under his command, but he never 
won their affections in the way that 
Napoleon won that of his armies, 
and Nelson of his fleet. And Nelson 
also, like Napoleon, but in a diffe- 
rent degree and mode, not only thus 
won the hearts of the men whom he 
led, but of the whole nation for 
whom he went forth to battle. Han- 
nibal at Zama, Themistocles at Sa- 
lamis, Washington at Valley Forge, 
Nelson at Trafalgar, are embalmed 
in the memories ot mankind, because 
the same great principle hallowed 
the courage and the sagacity evinced 
by all and each of them; and when 
an historian, amid the annals of guilt, 
and folly, and baseness, which form 
but too large a portion of human 
records, meets with these bright and 
singular manifestations of wisdom, 
virtue, and of valour, he asks not, 
thinks not, of the country which is 
illustrated by them, but considering 
that such examples are the appanage 
of mankind, eagerly records them as 
an honour to the race to which he 
belongs. We must believe that a 
generous Frenchman would thus 
read the history of the last few 
months of Nelson’s brilliant career, 
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and would desire to have it thus re- 
corded. We look in vain for any 
such generosity of tone or sentiment 
in the narrative of M. Thiers. 

The simple narrative, indeed, given 
by Nelson's own letters, and by the 
daily log of his ship and of his fleet, 
brings out the sp irit of the m: n—and 
that with which he inspired every 
one who came near him—more effec- 
tively, though simply, than the most 
labor ured description. He felt con- 
fident himself, and created confidence 
in others. Not only were those im- 
mediately under his command in- 
spired with the same emotions and 
hopes as himself, but so also were the 
vhole people of England. When Sir 
Robert Calder lost his ey: 
and failed to crush the enemy’s fleet, 
ashout arose in England for een. 
The cry was, ‘ Tb e enemy would 
not ha we escaped had Nelson com- 
manded.’ And Nelson, who, Jaded 
by his long and fruitless chase of 

Villeneuve, had sought repose on 
shore, was tal cen from his retirement 
and at once placed at the head of the 
Channel fleet. The scene that oc- 
curred on his arrival at Portsmouth 
shews what the feelings of the people 
were respecting him. A crowd col- 
lected to see him embark; ‘ they 

sressed forward to see his face; many 
Ww ere in tears, and many knelt down 
before him, and blessed him as he 

assed.’ The English of every rank 
Sieies a horror of doing any thing in 
real life which has a theatrical air; 
they are, therefore, singularly averse 
to any open demonstration of feeling; 
and nothing but an extre aordinary, 
an overwhelming emotion, could have 
so far carried away an English crowd 
as to make them thus break through 
their constitutional reserve, and give 
that emotion this passionate expres- 
sion. Kneeling in the street under 
the influence of such an excitement 
isa sight not to be witnessed in Eng- 
land once in a generation, and Nel- 
son’s remark on it was true,— I have 
had their huzzas before, I have their 
hearts now.’ 

Nelson felt sure that he went forth 
to conquer; he had also a strong 
presentiment that he should never 
return alive.* He never hesitated to 


* Trivial, accidental circumstances prove this, even more strongly than serious 


expressions. 
made out of ]’Orient’s 


He gave orders to his upholsterer, in whose keeping he left the coffin 
mast, to get it ready, ‘ For,’ said he, in his usual gay way, ‘1 
think it highly probable that I may want it on my return.’ 
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give expression to both expectations. 
‘Depend on it, he said to Capt. 
Blackwood, ‘I shall yet give M. 
Villeneuve adrubbing. ‘I hope my 
absence will not be long,’ he writes 
to his friend, Mr. Davison, ‘and that 
Ishall soon meet the combined fleets, 
with a force sufficient to do the job 
well, for half a victory would but 
half content me. But I do not be- 
lieve the Admiralty can give me a 
force within fifteen or sixteen sail of 
the line of the enemy, and therefore, 
if every ship took her opponent, we 
should have to contend with a fresh 
fleet of fifteen or sixteen sail of the 
line’ The expectation of his death 
was expressed as plainly and as often 
to Capt. Blackwood, who, as he was 
leaving the Victory, just going into 
action, said,—‘ I trust, my lord, that 
on my return to the Victory, which 
will be as soon as possible, I shall 
find your lordship well, and in pos- 
session of twenty prizes.’ He an- 
swered, and they were the last words 
he ever spoke to his friend,—‘ God 
bless you, Blackwood; I shall never 
speak to you again.’ This allusion to 
twenty prizes related to the previous 
conversation, which also proves how 
confident Nelson felt of victory. 
‘What should you call a victory, 
Blackwood?’ to which Blackwood 
replied, in the spirit of his chief,— 
‘Considering the handsome way in 
which the battle is offered by the 
enemy, their apparent determination 
for a fair trial of strength [we have 
seen how Villeneuve was by his chief 
driven to make this offer], and the 
proximity of the land, 1 think if 
fourteen ships are captured it would 
be a glorious result.’ ‘I shall not, 
Blackwood,’ Nelson answered, ‘I 
shall not be satisfied with anything 
short of twenty.’ His estimation was 
curiously accurate — the enemy lost 
twenty-one, captured and destroyed. 

Nelson learned that he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the ficet 
on the 3d or 4th of September. On 
the 14th, he hoisted his flag on board 
the Victory. On the 28th, he joined 
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the fleet off Cadiz, having anxiously 
given orders that he was not to be 
saluted on his arrival ; neither would 
he allow any salute to be fired on the 
arrival of other ships, lest the enemy 
should have notice of his arrival and 
his strength. Knowing that they 
would not come out of Cadiz if they 
supposed him strong in numbers, his 
every care was directed to create a 
belief that he had a comparatively 
small force under his command. At 
this time his fleet was really thirty 
sail of the line,* and he ascertained 
that of the enemy to be thirty-five 
or thirty-six. The expressions em- 
ployed by M. Thiers respecting these 
proceedings account for them in the 
same way :—‘ Pour ne pas trop inti- 
mider son adversaire, il avait méme 
soin de ne pas serrer Cadix de trop 
pres.’ He kept, indeed, above six- 
teen leagues from land, lest he should 
be seen. 

His ships being deficient in water, he 
was obliged to detach them in sections 
to Gibraltar, to obtain water ; and six 
vessels which belonged to his fleet 
were absent necessarily on the 21st 
of October, and one he allowed Sir 
Robert Calder to take home, because 
he shrunk from giving pain to, by 
appearing to cast an indignity on 
that officer, by taking from him his 
ship, and sending him home in a 
frigate—a generous weakness on the 
part of Nelson, still a weakness, and 
at that time highly blameable. Had 
these seven vessels been retained, 
the subsequent engagement would 
have been comparatively easy work. 
Thiers seems to think this conduct 
was the result of Neison’s contemp- 
tuous opinion of his adversary. 


Informé du véritable état des forces de 
Villeneuve, qui n’avait rallié ni Salcedo, 
ni Lallemand, il n’avait pas craint de 
laisser quatre vaisseaux a Gibraltar,t 
d’en donner un 2 |’ Amiral Calder, et de 
renvoyer un autre 4 Gibraltar pour y faire 
de eau. . . . Cette circonstance connue 
a Cadix, confirma Villeneuve dans sa ré- 
solution de mettre a la voile.t 


He had fancied the English to be 


* The vessels belonging to Nelson’s fleet seem to have amounted to thirty-four. 
Twenty-seven went into action, six were at Gibraltar for water, one went home with 


Calder— making thirty-four. 
wants of the service. 


But these could not be kept together because of the 


+ Six were sent to, not left at, Gibraltar.—See Despatches, vol. vii. p. 130; also 


p- 63. 
¢ Vol. vi. p. 153. 
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thirty-three or thirty-four, and was 
‘charmed to learn, says M. Thiers, 
‘that they had not so many.’ He 
fancied them weaker than they really 
were — supposing they had only 
twenty-three or twenty-four. So 
soon as he discovered the weakness 
of the English he ventured out of 
port. It appears that he learned the 
comparatively small numbers of the 
English, and the departure of Ros- 
silly from Paris to supersede him at 
the same time, and in order to escape 
dishonour (such is the expression of 
M. Thiers) he went forth to fight. 
The words of M. Thiers are cu- 
rious :— 

Pressé de sa soustraire & ce déshonneur, 
et profitant de ses instructions qui ]’au- 
torisaient 4 sortir, qui lui en faisaient 
méme un devoir, lorsque l’ennemi serait 
en force inférieure, il considera Jes avis 
recus derni¢rement comme une autorisa- 
tion d’appareiller.* 

This ¢wisting is quite according to 
the whole spirit of the relation. Na- 
poleon had from the first insisted that 
the fleet should not under any cir- 
cumstances remain at Cadiz, and sent 
Rossilly to take it out. 

The French fleet at length sailed 
from Cadiz, —thirty-three ships of 
the line, five frigates, and two brigs. 
‘A beautiful sight,’ says their his- 
torian; ‘the French working their 
vessels skilfully, the Spaniards badly 
enough,—at least, for the most part.’ 
That this last assertion is not true 
the action proved. On the evening 
of the 19th they were out of Cadiz 
harbour. The whole of the 20th 
they kept close in shore, sailing to 
the south. The English were not in 
sight, but they were near, and Nel- 
son was quickly informed of the 
sailing of his opponent. Not seeing 
his dreaded enemy, Villeneuve hoped 
that he might escape. ‘On se flatta 
un moment de rencontrer les An- 
glais en force trés inférieure. Une 
lueur d’espérance se fit jour dans 
lame de Villeneuve, ce devait étre 
la derniére de sa vie. The fleet 
held to the south-west, and just as 
daylight fell Blackwood made the 
signal that they appeared determined 
to go westward. Nelson thereupon 
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* This is like the exhortation of the préfet in the Soirces de Neuilly, who, ex- 
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stood during the night to the south- 
west; in the morning at four he 
was standing north-east. As day 
dawned Cape Trafalgar bore east by 
south, twenty-one miles distant, and 
between the English and the Cape 
lay the enemy's fleet, with their 
heads also east by south. The first 
evolution of that day, on the part of 
each fleet, was the sign of the spirit 
which presided over each. The 
French were bringing their heads 
towards Cadiz, thus looking for a 
means of escape; the English fleet 
bore up at once, set every possible 
sail, and swooped, like an eagle 
with its broad wings outspread, right 
upon its quarry. Nelson's orders 
and plan now came into operation. 
Two lines were formed, and bore 
down under the command, one of 
Nelson, the other of Collingwood,— 
of Collingwood, who, like Gravina, 
was a most worthy second ; but who, 
more fortunate than his opponent, 
had a chief whom he respected, as 
well as loved. And now, when all was 
done apparently that forethought 
and skill could devise,—when Nelson 
had given his last orders to his fleet, 
and nothing remained but for them 
to execute what he had so saga- 
ciously planned, he suddenly, by his 
genius, personified that great, dear 
country for which they were now to 
fight, and brought her as it were 
into presence, expressing her digni- 
fied confidence in her wortliy sons. 
Simple, and proud, and calm she 
seemed to preside over that terrible 
scene, expecting, she said, that on 
that day every man would do his 
duty! ‘The effect of the signal by 
which Nelson thus addressed the 
fleet was electric. We have heard 
old men who were in that day's 
fight speak of it with voices trem- 
bling with emotion, and with fire 
flashing from their eyes, shewing the 
mighty power of that spell which the 
cold, palsying hand of age could 
not deprive of its influence, and 
which time itself had left unimpaired. 

The different auspices under which 
the two fleets went to battle have 
been dwelt upon by a French writer, 
who has narrated the storyin a much 


horting the National Guard to attack the supposed enemy, says, grandiloquently,— 
‘ Souvenez-vous — que vous étes Francais — des braves—et gens d’ honneur — et — 


vingt contre un.’ 
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wiser and more dignified style than 
that adopted by M. Thiers. The 
well-known work, entitled Monu- 
mens des Victoires et Conquétes des 
Francais, remarks thus upon the di- 
rections given by the two opposing 
chiefs. Nelson had said, in his cele- 
brated memorandum to his captains : 
‘Captains are to look to their parti- 
cular line as their rallying point. 
But in case signals can neither be 
seen nor perfectly understood, no cap- 
tain can do very wrong if he places 
his ship alongside that of his enemy.’ 
Villeneuve's circular said, Tout capi- 
taine est d son poste, s'il est au feu. 


Quand on compare (says the above- 
mentioned work) l’instruction de Vil- 
leneuve . .. . avec l’ordre de Nelson, 
que de réflexions sont présents a l’esprit? 
Nous n’en hazarderons qu’une ici. Sui- 
vant l’amiral anglais placer son vaisseau 
par le travers d’un vaisseau ennemi, est 
le moins que puisse faire un capitaine 
quant ’ Villeneuve, c’est tout ce qu’il en 
exigeait: la différence est grande. 

M. Thiers takes a different view ; 
and, after saying that Bruix, who 
was killed at the Nile, and who was 
so superior to Villeneuve, gave the 
same order, observes, that if every 
eaptain had followed this simple rule, 
dictated as much by honour as ex- 
perience, the English would have 
numbered fewer triumphs, or would 
have paid for them more dearly. 

The life of Nelson was dear to 
every Englishman: no man doubted 
his courage, and they were anxious 
that he should run no unnecessary 
risks. Still, he was too well versed 
in human nature not to appreciate 
the value of his example. Just be- 
cause he was so brave, his rushing 
into battle at the head of his line was 
of infinite service. ‘To equal such a 
man was a glory few could hope for ; 
but by striving to equal him honour 
was gained. He who kept upon an 
even line with his fiery chief would 
of necessity be in the front rank of 
honour. The head of the line, ac- 
cording to Nelson's original plan, 
was not to be his post: he took it, 
however, and when by his anxious 
friends he was asked to relinquish it, 
he apparently consented, but, never- 
theless, took good care to press the 
Victory with all her sails, so as to 

revent the Téméraire from hav- 
ing the honour of first engaging the 
enemy. Simple in all he did, there 
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was no parade about Nelson; and 
they who described him as going 
into battle with a regular fighting 
coat, covered with stars, little under- 
stood the man. This matter of his 
dress, however, brings out, strangely 
enough, the animus of M. Thiers. 
Nelson was, in fact, dressed on the 
21st as he was always dressed. The 
coat that he had on was the same 
which he wore when he joined his 
ship at Portsmouth ; and, according 
to the custom of that time, it had 
worked upon it, and into the cloth, 
the orders to which he was entitled. 
This coat he put on on the morning 
of the day which was to be his last. 
He never thought of the orders on 
his coat, or of the mark they made 
him: still they did make him a 
mark ; and his friends wished that he 
should shun unnecessary danger, and 
put on some less conspicuous dress, 
but no one liked to speak of the 
matter, and the bustle of the day 
soon made them all forget it. <A 
controversy followed respecting the 
coat he wore, and the facts ap- 
peared to be as we have related 
them. M. Thiers, who has read all 
that has been written on the matter, 
with no very laudable dexterity, with 
a sort of nist prius skill, just says so 
much as to take the mind off the real 
fact, which was, that Nelson, by 
simply following his ordinary habits, 
became a striking object upon his 
own quarter-deck. But M. Thiers, 
as if in a parenthesis, says,— Nelson 
revetu dun vieux frac quil portait 
dans les jours de bataille; making 
out that he had a fighting coat, which 
some of the English writers had 
said; but then the fighting coat as 
they described it was a full-dress- 
coat blazing with orders, not an old 
garment, that shrouded rather than 
discovered the chief. That this was 
not done by M. Thiers unintention- 
ally is proved by his elaborate de- 
scription of Admiral Magon’s conduct 
and death. Magon, que son brillant 
uniforme désignait aux coups de l’en- 
nemi, is an expression shewing clearly 
that the idea of danger from a 
marked and distinguished dress was 
present in the mind of the historian, 
and that his description of Nelson 
was written with the design of in- 
ducing the belief that he had taken 
the precautions which his friends so 
ardently desired. 






































































































































































































































































































In the action which now ensued, 
the following results plainly ap- 
—< 

. Nelson’s tactics produced pre- 
in the effects which he expected. 
The long line of the enemy being di- 
vided, the English inferior force was 
concentrated upon two separate 
points, and an equality created for a 
time. During that time, as Nelson 
anticipated, the English entirely and 
irretrievably routed their opponents, 
and were ready to engage the re- 
maining forces of the enemy when 
they arrived, should they ever come 
to try their strength. ‘This result, 


spite of every art, and all sorts of 


ambiguous talk, M. 
hide. But, 
2. This portion of the fleet thus 


Thiers cannot 


cut off (and the greater part of 


which were French) did not come 
back. Four vessels under Admiral 
Dumanoir, ran away: it is idle to 
mince the phrase. M. Thiers en- 
deavours, by roundabout talk, t 
hide this as respects the French ves- 
sels, though he is ready enough to say 
the thing openly with respect to the 
Spaniards. ‘Gravina en pouvait 
encore raillier huit, trois francais—le 
Héros, ’'Indomptable, l'Argonaute ; 
cing Espagnols—le Rayo, le San 
Francisco de Asis, le San Justo, le 
Montanez, le Leandros. Ces der- 
niers, nous devoirs le dire, avaient 
sauvaient leur existence beaucoup 
plus que leur honneur.’ But here 
were three French vessels who were 
in the same dishonourable catalogue ; 
and four, le Formidable, le Scipion, 
le Duquay Trouin, and le Mont 
Blanc, simply fled; which M. Thiers, 
who has the happy knack of saying 
plain things in a very decorative 
style, calls consultat la prudence 
plitot que le désespoir. Shakespeare 
has put the same thing into some- 
what different words when he says, 
‘The better part of valour is dis- 
cretion.” Here, then, were seven 
French ships taking to flight. But 
Gravina carried away eleven; so 
that there was a pretty equal share 
in the dishonour of flight, if dis- 
honour there were, —eight ‘Spanish, 
seven French. Of the French, in- 
deed, four were afterwards taken; 
but, as respected the action of the 
21st, the result was the same. 

3. Of the ships of the combined 
fleet who fought the valour was in- 
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contestable ; they were equally brave, 
French and Spaniards, and were not 
surpassed by the Engiish. The 
English, indeed, had more skill, 

readiness, and that peculiarity w hich 
we have throughout called hardi- 
hood, and which has in all our war- 
fare with the French given us a de- 
cided superiority. But no part of 
the English flect thought of fight ; a 
large part of the combined fleet did 
flee, and by flight alone escaped de- 
struction. M. Thiers, accounting 
for this victory, speaks thus of the 
English :— 

L’expérience, l’habilité de leurs équi- 
pages, la confiance qu’ils devaient & leurs 
succes, leurs assuraient toujours dans ces 
entreprises téméraires l’avantage sur leurs 
adversaires, moins agiles, moins confiants 
quoique ayant autant de bravoure, et sou- 
vent davantage.’—Vol. vi. p. 147. 


We admit equal bravery in those 
who really did fight. But we ask, on 
what pretence does M. Thiers claim 
greater valour? Taking the whole 
who went into battle, a large por- 
tion, nearly one-third of the French, 
though superior in numbers, fled— 
and fied from pure fright. It would 
be a surprise to us — and we believe 
to the whole English people — if M. 
Thiers could furnish us with one 
single well-authenticated instance, 
during the last war, of an English 
navai force taking to flight before 
an inferior force of the enemy. But 
here we have a most remarkable in- 
stance, not of a single vessel, but a 
whole division, betaking themselves 
to their heels, and preserving, in the 
words of M. Thiers, their existence 
much more than their honour. 

We have now only to remark 
upon the language employed by M. 
Thiers respecting Nelson himself. 
In the heat ofa contest, party writers 
—and even now, when all contest is 
over, men of vulgar minds—may in- 
dulge in disparaging expressions and 
vituperation respecting the great men 
of an opposing people. An English 
pamphleteer, during the American 
war, might be expected to abuse 
Washington; during the late war 
with France, Napoleon ; but now, an 
historian—one really worthy of the 
name, one above all bigotry and in- 
tolerance, above all wretched na- 
tional vulgar hate— ought to speak 
of these men with the same candour, 
and in the same tone, that he would 
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employ towards his own country- 
men. We again adduce Sir William 
Napier as our illustration. He 
judges of Massena or Ney as he 
would of Hill or of Crawfurd, of 
Napoleon as of Wellington; and 
thus we should have expected M. 
Thiers to have spoken: but his ob- 
servations have the stamp of actual 
hate; indeed, he uses the very word 
when speaking of Nelson,—Ce grand 
homme de mer, juste objet de notre 
haine et de notre admiration. And 
again,— The ship Rédoutable low- 
ered at length her flag ; Jats avant 
de la rendre, il a vengé sur la per- 
sonne de Nelson les malheurs de la 
marine francaise. And in another 
instance he triumphs over his death, 
and says that the English had to re- 
gret the loss of three thousand men, 
a great number of officers, and 1’é- 
lustre Nelson, plus regrettable pour 
eux qu'une armée,—expressions which 
prove the terror Nelson’s name in- 
spired; and thus, though not so in- 
tended, are indeed the most effective 
eulogium that could be pronounced 
upon him,—an eulogium which, 
however, though it honours the 
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dead, does not redound to the credit 
of him who utters it. We shall close 
these papers, already too long, witha 
few sentences describing the results of 
the victory on the mind of Napoleon. 
These few words prove the import- 
ance of this closing scene of Nelson’s 
life, and the mighty permanent bene- 
fits his country received in com- 
pensation for the great loss she sus- 
tained in the death of her greatest 
naval chief’: 


Trafalgar chagrina Napoléon, et lui 
causas un profond déplaisir. . . Il voulut 
qu’on parlit peu de Trafalgar dans les 
journaux francais, et qu’on en fit mention 
comme d’un combat imprudent dans 
lequel nous avions plus souffert de la 
tempéte que de l’ennemi. . . 22 commen- 
cait a désespérer de la marine francaise. 
....Apartir de ce jour Napoléon pensa 
moins & la marine, et voulut que tout le 
monde y pensat moins aussi. 


In other words, Napoleon was de- 
feated by sea. It now remained to 
be ascertained whether England's 
fortune or his was to yield in the 
struggle which was thenceforward to 
be continued on the land. That ques- 
tion has been decided. 


BEREAVEMENT. 


A LONELY, lowly grave, 
Far from his native wave, 

Tells me a tale, the saddest ever told 
Since Death grew bold. 


Brother, ‘tis not for me, 
A sinner like to thee, 

To judge the errors of thy guilty path 
With scorn and wrath. 


I leave thy sins with Him, 
Who, though He frown so grim 
On man’s misdeeds, hath to the peni- 
tent 
Ilis mercy sent. 


Forgetting all thy crime, 
I think of that sweet time 
When we together roamed along the 
shore 
Of ocean hoar ; 


When life had all its life, 
And joys were full and rife, 
And our dear mother made the even- 
ing hearth 
Sunny with mirth ; 


When Scotland’s heathy hills, 
And Scotland’s gushing rills, 
Borrowed more glory from our phan- 
tasies 
Than from the skies; 


When winter was more bright 
With all its snows and night, 
And howling tempests scarring Na- 
ture’s brow, 
Than summer now ; 


When we grew learned in duty 
From earth’s transcendant beauty, 
And the warm sunshine in our genial 
blood 


Taught us the good. 


Peace to thee, brother ; tears 
Darken the mist of years, 
And make it torture on the past to 
dwell. 
Farewell,—Farewell. 


W. M. 
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OCCASIONAL DISCOURSE ON THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


— following Occasional Discourse, delivered by we know not whom, 
and of date seemingly above a year back, may perhaps be welcome to 
here and there a speculative reader. It comes to us,—no speaker named, no 
time or place assigned, no commentary of any sort given,—in the hand- 
writing of the so-called ‘Doctor,’ properly ‘ Absconded Reporter,’ Dr. 
Phelim M‘Quirk, whose singular powers of reporting, and also whose 
debts, extravagances, and sorrowful insidious finance-operations, now winded 
up by a sudden disappearance, to the grief of many poor tradespeople, 
are making too much noise in the police-offices at present! Of M‘Quirk’s 
composition we by no means suppose it to be; but from M‘Quirk, as the 
last traceable source, it comes to us;—offered, in fact, by his respectable 
unfortunate landlady, desirous to make up part of her losses in this way. 

To absconded reporters who bilk their lodgings, we have of course no 
account to give: but if the Speaker be of any eminence or substantiality, 
and feel himself aggrieved by the transaction, let him understand that 
such, and such only, is our connexion with him or his affairs. As the 
Colonial and Negro Question is still alive, and likely to grow livelier for 
some time, we have accepted the Article, at a cheap market-rate; and 
give it publicity, without in the least committing ourselves to the strange 
doctrines and notions shadowed forth in it. Doctrines and notions which, 
we rather suspect, are pretty much in a‘ minority of one,’ in the present 
era of the world! Here, sure enough, are peculiar views of the Rights of 
Negroes; involving, it is probable, péculiar ditto of innumerable other 
rights, duties, expectations, wrongs and disappointments, much argued of, 
by logic and by grape-shot, in these emancipated epochs of the human mind! 


—Silence now, however; and let the Speaker himself enter. 


My Philanthropic Friends,—-It is 
my painful duty to address some 
words to you, this evening, on the 
Rights of Negroes. Taking, as we 
hope we do, an extensive survey of so- 
cial affairs, which we find all in a state 
of the frightfullest embroilment, and 
as it were, of inextricable final bank- 
ruptcy, just at present; and being 
desirous to adjust ourselves in that 
huge upbreak, and unutterable welter 
of tumbling ruins, and to see well that 
our grand proposed Association of 
Associations, the Untversan Apori- 
TION-oF-Parn AssociaTion, which is 
meant to be the consummate golden 
flower and summary of modern Phi- 
lanthropisms all in one, do not issue 
as a universal ‘ Sluggard-and-Scoun- 
drel Protection Society,—we have 
judged that, before constituting our- 
selves, it would be very proper to 
commune earnestly with one an- 
other, and discourse together on the 
leading elements of our great Pro- 
blem, which surely is one of the 
greatest. With this view the Coun- 
cil has decided, both that the Negro 
Question, as lying at the bottom, 
was to be the first handled, and if 
possible the first settled; and then 
also, what was of much more ques- 


tionable wisdom, that-—that, in short, 
I was to be Speaker on the occasion. 
An honourable duty; yet, as I said, 
a painful one !—Well, you shall hear 
what I have to say on the matter ; 
and you will not in the least like it. 


West-Indian affairs, as we all 
know, and some of us know to our 
cost, are in a rather troublous con- 
dition this good while. In regard 
to West Indian affairs, however, 
Lord John Russell is able to com- 
fort us with one fact, indisputable 
where so many are dubious, That 
the Negroes are all very happy and 
doing well. A fact very comfort- 
able indeed. West Indian Whites, 
it is admitted, are far enough from 
happy; West Indian Colonies not 
unlike sinking wholly into ruin: at 
home too, the British Whites are 
rather badly off; several millions of 
them hanging on the verge of con- 
tinual famine ; and in single towns, 
many thousands of them very sore 
put to it, at this time, not to live 
‘well,’ or as a man should, in any 
sense temporal or spiritual, but to 
live at all:——these, again, are un- 
comfortable facts; and they are ex- 
tremely extensive and important 
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ones. But, thank Heaven, our in- 
teresting Black population,—equal- 
ling almost in number of heads one 
of the Ridings of Yorkshire, and in 
worth (in quantity of intellect, fa- 
culty, docility, energy, and available 
human valour and value) perhaps 
one of the streets of Seven Dials,— 
are all doing remarkably well. 
* Sweet blighted lilies,,—as the Ame- 
rican epitaph on the Nigger child 
has it,—sweet blighted lilies, they 
are holding up their heads again! 
How pleasant, in the universal bank- 
ruptcy abroad, and dim dreary stag- 
nancy at home, as if for England too 
there remained nothing but to sup- 
press Chartist riots, banish united 
Irishmen, vote the supplies, and wait 
with arms crossed till black Anarchy 
and Social Death devoured us also, as 
it has done the others ; how pleasant 
to have always this fact to fall back 
upon: Our beautiful Black darlings 
are at last happy; with little labour 
except to the teeth, which surely, in 
those excellent horse-jaws of theirs, 
will not fail! 

Exeter Hall, my philanthropic 
friends, has had its way in this mat- 
ter. The Twenty Millions, a mere 
trifle despatched with a single dash 
of the pen, are paid; and far over 
the sea, we have a few black per- 
sons rendered extremely ‘free’ in- 
deed. Sitting yonder with their 
beautiful muzzles up to the ears in 
pumpkins, imbibing sweet pulps and 
Juices ; the grinder and incisor teeth 
ready for every new work, and the 
pumpkins cheap as grass in those 
rich climates: while the sugar-crops 
rot round them uncut, because la- 
bour cannot be hired, so cheap are 
the pumpkins ;—and at home we are 
but required to rasp from the break- 
fast loaves of our own English la- 
bourers some slight ‘ differential 
sugar-duties,’ and Tend a poor half- 
million or a few poor millions now 
and then, to keep that beautiful state 
of matters going on. A state of mat- 
ters lovely to contemplate, in these 
emancipated epochs of the human 
mind; which has earned us not only 
the praises of Exeter Hall, and loud 
long-eared hallelujahs of laudatory 

mody from the Friends of Free- 


* Does any reader, now remember it ? 
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dom everywhere, but lasting favour 
(it is hoped) from the Heavenly 
Powers themselves ;—which may at 
least justly appeal to the Heavenly 
Powers, and ask them, If ever in 
terrestrial procedure they saw the 
match of it? Certainly in the past 
history of the human species it has 
no parallel ; nor, one hopes, will it 
have in the future. 

Sunk in deep froth-oceans of 
‘Benevolence, ‘ Fraternity,’ ‘ Eman- 
cipation - principle, ‘Christian Phi- 
lanthropy,’ and other most amiable- 
looking, but most baseless, and in 
the end baleful and all-bewildering 


jargon,—sad product of a sceptical 


Eighteenth Century, and of poor 
human hearts left destitute of any 
earnest guidance, and disbelieving 
that there ever was any, Christian 
or Heathen, and reduced to believe 
in rosepink Sentimentalism alone, 
and to cultivate the same under its 
Christian, Antichristian, Broad-brim- 
med, Brutus-headed and other forms, 
—has not the human species gone 
strange roeds, during that period ? 
and poor Exeter Hall, cultivating 
the Broadbrimmed form of Christian 
Sentimentalism, and long talking and 
bleating and braying in that strain, 
has it not worked out results? Our 
West Indian Legislatings, with their 
spoutings, anti-spoutings and inter- 
minable jangle and babble; our 
Twenty millions down on the nail 
for Blacks of our own; Thirty gra- 
dual millions more, and many brave 
British lives to boot, in watching 
Blacks of other people’s; and now at 
last our ruined sugar-estates, differen- 
tial sugar-duties, ‘immigration loan,’ 
and beautiful Blacks sitting there up 
to the ears in pumpkins, and doleful 
Whites sitting here without potatoes 
to eat: never till now, I think, did 
the sun look down on such a jumble 
of human nonsenses;—of which, 
with the two hot nights of the Miss- 
ing- Despatch Debate,* God grant 
that the measure might now at last 
be full! But no, it is not yet full; 
we have a long way to travel back, 
and terrible flounderings to make, 
and in fact an immense load of non- 
sense to dislodge from our poor 
heads, and manifold cobwebs to rend 


A cloudy reminiscence of some such 


thing, and of noise in the Newspapers upon it, remains with us,—fast hastening to 
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from our poor eyes, before we get 
into the road again, and can begin 
to act as serious men that have work 
to do in this Universe, and no longer 
as windy sentimentalists that merely 
have speeches to deliver and de- 
spatches to write. Oh Heaven, in 
West-Indian matters, and in all 
manner of matters, it is so with us: 
the more is the sorrow !— 

The West Indies, it appears, are 
short of labour; as indeed is very 
conceivable in those circumstances : 
where a Black man by working 
about half an hour a-diy (such is 
the calculation) can supply himself, 
by aid of sun and soil, with as much 
pumpkin as will sutiice, he is likely 
to be a little stiff to raise into hard 
work! Supply and demand, which, 
science says, should be brought to 
bear on him, have an uphill task of 
it with such a man. Strong sun 
supplies itself gratis, rich soil in 
those unpeopled or half-peopled re- 
gions almost gratis; these are his 
‘supply ; and half an hour a-day, 
directed upon these, will produce 
pumpkin which is his ‘demand.’ 
The fortunate Black man, very 
swiftly does he settle Ais account 
with supply and demand: — not 
so swiftly the less fortunate White 
man of these tropical localities. 
He himself cannot work; and his 
black neighbour, rich in pumpkin, 
is in no haste to help him. Sunk to 
the ears in pumpkin, imbibing sac- 
charine juices, and much at his ease 
in the Creation, he can listen to the 
less fortunate white man’s ‘ demand,’ 
and take his own time in supplying 
it. Higher wages, massa; higher, 
for your cane-crop cannot wait ; still 
higher,—till no conceivable opulence 
of cane-crop will cover such wages ! 
In Demerara, as I read in the blue 
book of last year, the cane-crop, far 
and wide, stands rotting; the for- 
tunate black gentlemen, strong in 
their pumpkins, having all struck 
till the ‘demand’ rise a little. Sweet 
blighted lilies, now getting up their 
heads again! 

Science, however, has a remedy 
still, Since the demand is so press- 
ing, and the supply so inadequate 
(equal in fact to nothing in some 
places, as appears), increase the 
supply ; bring more Blacks into the 
labour - market, then will the rate 
fall, says science. Not the least 


surprising part of our West Indian 
policy is this recipe of ‘ immigration ; 
of keeping down the labour-market 
in those islands by importing new 
Africans to labour and live there. 
If the Africans that are already there 
could be made to lay down their 
pumpkins and labour for their living, 
there are already Africans enough. 
If the new Africans, after labouring 
a little, take to pumpkins like the 
others, what remedy is there? To 
bring in new and ever new Africans, 
say you, till pumpkins themselves 
grow dear; till the country is 
crowded with Africans; and black 
men there, like white men here, are 
forced by hunger to labour for their 
living? That will be a consumma- 
tion. To have ‘emancipated’ the 
West Indies into a Black Ireland; 
‘free’ indeed, but an Ireland, and 
black! ‘The world may yet see pro- 
digies; and reality be stranger than 
a nightmare dream. 

Our own white or sallow Ireland, 
sluttishly starving from age to age 
on its act-of- parliament ‘freedom, 
was hitherto the flower of mis- 
management among the nations: 
but what will this be to a Negro 
Ireland, with pumpkins themselves 
fallen scarce like potatoes! Ima- 
gination cannot fathom such an ob- 
ject; the belly of Chaos never held 
the like. The human mind, in its 
wide wanderings, has not dreamt yet 
of such a ‘ freedom’ as that will be. 
Towards that, if Exeter Hall and 
science of supply and demand are to 
continue our guides in the matter, 
we are daily travelling, and even 
struggling, with loans of half-a- 
million and such-like, to accelerate 
ourselves. 

Truly, my philanthropic friends, 
Exeter Hall Philanthropy is won- 
derful ; and the Social Science—not a 
‘gay science,’ but a rueful—which 
finds the secret of this universe in 
‘supply-and-demand,’ and reduces 
the duty of human governors to that 
of letting men alone, is also wonder- 
ful. Not a ‘gay science,’ I should 
say, like some we have heard of; no, 
a dreary, desolate, and indeed quite 
abject and distressing one; what we 
might call, by way of eminence, the 
dismal science. These two, Exeter 
Hall Philanthropy and the Dismal 
Science, led by any sacred cause of 
Black Emancipation, or the like, to 
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fall in love and make a wedding of 
it,—will give birth to progenies and 
prodigies; dark extensive moon- 
calves, unnameable abortions, wide- 
coiled monstrosities, such as the 
world has not seen hitherto ! 

In fact, it will behove us of this 
English nation to overhaul our West 
Indian procedure from top to bot- 
tom; and ascertain a little better 
what it is that Fact and Nature 
demand of us, and what only Exeter 
Hall wedded to the Dismal Science 
demands. ‘To the former set of de- 
mands we will endeavour, at our 
peril,— and worse peril than our 
purse’s, at our soul's peril,—to give 
all obedience. To the latter we will 
very frequently demur; and try if 
we cannot stop short where they 
contradict the former,— and espe- 
cially before arriving at the black 
throat of ruin, whither they appear 
to be leading us. Alas, in many 
other provinces besides the West 
Indian, that unhappy wedlock of 
Philanthropic Liberalism and the 
Dismal Science has engendered such 
all-enveloping delusions, of the moon- 
calf sort ; and wrought huge woe for 
us, and for the poor civilized world, 
in these days! And sore will be the 
battle with said mooncalves; and 
terrible the struggle to return out of 
our delusions, floating rapidly on 
which, not the West Indies aione, 
but Europe generally is nearing the 
Niagara Falls. [Here various per- 
sons, in an agitated manner, with an 
air of indignation, left the room; 
especially one very tall gentleman in 
white trousers, whose boots creaked 
much. The President, in a resolved 
voice, with a look of official rigour, 
whatever his own private feelings 
might be, enjoined * Silence, Silence !” 
The meeting again sat motivniess. | 

My philanthropic friends, can you 
discern no fixed headlands in this 
wide-weltering deluge of benevolent 
twaddle and revolutionary grape-shot 
that has burst forth on us; no sure 
bearings at all ? Fact and Nature, it 
seems to me, say a few words to us, 
if happily we have still an ear for 
Fact and Nature. Let us listen a 
little, and try. 

And first, with regard to the 
West Indies, it may be laid down as 
a principle, which no eloquence in 
Exeter Hall, or Westminster Hall, 
or elsewhere, can invalidate or hide, 
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except for a short time only, That no 
Black man who will not work accord- 
ing to what ability the gods have 
given him for working, has the 
smallest right to eat pumpkin, or to 
any fraction of land that will grow 
umpkin, however plentiful such 
and may be; but has an indisputa- 
ble and perpetual right to be com- 
ig by the real proprietors of said 
and, to do competent work for his 
living. ‘This is the everlasting duty 
of all men, black or white, who are 
born into this world. To do com- 
petent work, to labour honestly ac- 
cording to the ability given them; 
for that and for no other purpose 
was each one of us sent into this 
world; and woe is to every man 
who, by friend or by foe, is prevented 
from fulfilling this the end of his 
being. ‘That is the ‘ unhappy’ lot; 
lot equally unhappy cannot other- 
wise be provided for man. What- 
soever prohibits or prevents a man 
from this his sacred appointment to 
labour while he lives on earth,—that, 
Isay, is the man’s deadliest enemy ; 
and all men are called upon to do 
what is in their power or opportunity 
towards delivering him from it. If 
it be his own indolence that prevents 
and prohibits him, then his own in- 
dolence is the enemy he must be 
delivered from: and the first ‘ right’ 
he has,— poor indolent blockhead, 
black or white, is, That every un- 
prohibited man, whatsoever wiser, 
more industrious person may be 
passing that way, shall endeavour to 
‘emancipate’ him from his indolence, 
and by some wise means, as I said, 
compel him to do the work he is fit 
for. This is the eternal law of 
nature for a man, my beneficent 
Exeter Hall friends; this, that he 
shall be permitted, encouraged, and 
if need be compelled to do what work 
the Maker of him has intended by 
the making of him for this world! 
Not that he should eat pumpkin 
with never such felicity in the West 
India Islands is, or can be, the bless- 
edness of our black friend; but that 
he should do useful work there, ac- 
cording as the gifts have been be- 
stowed on him for that. And his 
own happiness, and that of others 
round him, will alone be possible by 
his and their getting into such a re- 
lation that this can be permitted him, 
and in case of need that this can be 
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compelled him. I beg you to under- 
stand this; for you seem to have a 
little forgotten it, and there lie a 
thousand inferences in it, not quite 
useless for Exeter Hall, at present. 
The idle black man in the West 
Indies had not long since the right, 
and will again under better form, if 
it please Heaven, have the right 
(actually the first ‘right of man’ 
for an indolent person) to be com- 

elled to work as he was fit, and to 
do the Maker's will who had con- 
structed him with such and such pre- 
figurements of capability. And I 
incessantly pray Heaven, all men, 
the whitest alike and the blackest, 
the richest and the poorest, in other 
regions of the world, had attained 
precisely the same right, the divine 
right of being compelled (if ‘ per- 
mitted’ will not answer) to do what 
work they are appointed for, and not 
to go idle another minute, in a life 
so short! Alas, we had then a 
perfect world; and the Millennium, 
and true ‘ Organization of Labour, 
and reign of complete blessedness, for 
all workers and men, had then ar- 
rived,—which in these our own poor 
districts of the Planet, as we all 
lament to know, it is very far from 
having yet done. 


Let me suggest another considera- 
tion withal. West India Islands, 
still full of waste fertility, produce 
abundant pumpkins; pumpkins, how- 
ever, you will please to observe, are 
not the sole requisite for human 
wellbeing. No: for a pig they are 
the one thing needful; but for a 
man they are only the first of several 
things needful. And now, as to the 
right of chief management in culti- 
vating those West India lands ; as 
to the ‘right of property’ so-called, 
and of doing what you like with 
your own? The question is abstruse 
enough. Who it may be that has a 
right to raise pumpkins and other 
produce on those Islands, perhaps 
none can, except temporarily, decide. 
The Islands are good withal for 
pepper, for sugar, for sago, arrow- 
root, for coffee, perhaps for cinnamon 
and precious spices ; ching far nobler 
than pumpkins ; and leading towards 
commerces, arts, polities, and social 
developements, which alone are the 
noble product, where men (and not 
pigs with pumpkins) are the parties 
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concerned! ‘Well, all this fruit too, 
fruit spicy and commercial, fruit spi- 
ritual and celestial, so far beyond the 
merely pumpkinish and grossly ter- 
rene, lies in the West India lands: 
and the ultimate ‘ proprietorship’ of 
them,—why, I suppose, it will vest in 
him who can the dest educe from 
them whatever of noble produce they 
were created fit for yielding. He, I 
compute, is the real ‘ Vicegerent of 
the Maker’ there; in him, better and 
better chosen, and not in another, is 
the ‘property’ vested by decree of 
Heaven's chancery itself! 

Up to this time it is the Saxon 
British mainly; they hitherto have 
cultivated with some manfulness : and 
when a manfuller class of cultivators, 
stronger, worthier to have such land, 
abler to bring fruit from it, shall 
make their appearance,—they, doubt 
it not, by fortune of war and other 
confused negociation and vicissitude, 
will be declared by Nature and Fact 
to be the worthier, and will become 
proprietors,— perhaps also only for 
atime. That is the law, I take 
it; ultimate, supreme, for all lands 
in all countries under this sky. 
The one perfect eternal proprietor 
is the Maker who created them: the 
temporary better or worse proprietor 
is he whom the Maker has sent on 
that mission; he who the best hitherto 
can educe from said lands the be- 
neficent gifts the Maker endowed 
them with ; or, which is but another 
definition of the same person, he who 
leads hitherto the manfullest life on 
that bit of soil, doing, better than 
another yet found can do, the Eternal 
Purpose and Supreme Will there. 

And now observe, my friends, it 
was not Black Quashee or those he 
represents that made those West 
India Islands what they are, or can 
by any hypothesis be considered to 
have the right of growing pumpkins 
there. For countless ages, since they 
first mounted oozy, on the back of 
earthquakes, from their dark bed in 
the Ocean deeps, and reeking saluted 
the tropical Sun, and ever onwards 
till the European white man first 
saw them some three short centuries 
ago, those Islands had produced mere 
jungle, savagery, poison-reptiles and 
swamp-malaria: till the white Eu- 
ropean first saw them, they were as 
if not yet created,—their noble ele- 
ments of cinnamon, sugar, coffee, 
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pepper black and grey, lying all 
asleep, waiting the white Enchanter 
who should say to them, Awake! 
Till the end of human history and 
the sounding of the Trump of Doom, 
~ might have lain so, had Quashee 
and the like of him been the only 
artists in the game. Swamps, fever- 
jungles, man-eating Caribs, rattle- 
snakes, and reeking waste and putre- 
faction, this had been the produce of 
them under the incompetent Caribal 
(what we call Cannibal) possessors 
till that time ; and Quashee knows, 
himself, whether ever he could have 
introduced an improvement. Him, 
had he by a miraculous chance been 
wafted thither, the Caribals would 
have eaten, rolling him asa fat morsel 
under their tongue; for him, till the 
sounding of the ‘Trump of Doom, the 
rattle-snakes and savageries would 
have held on their way. It was not 
he, then; it was another than he! 
Never by art of his could one pump- 
kin have grown there to solace any 
human throat; nothing but savagery 
and reeking putrefaction could have 
grown there. ‘These plentiful pump- 
kins, I say therefore, are not his: 
no, they are another's; they are his 
only under conditions; conditions 
which Exeter Hall, for the present, 
has forgotten ; but which Nature and 
the Eternal Powers have by no man- 
ner of means forgotten, but do at all 
moments keep in mind; and, at the 
right moment, will, with the due 
impressiveness, perhaps in a rather 
terrible manner, bring again to our 
mind also ! 

If Quashee will not honestly aid 
in bringing out those sugars, cinna- 
mons, and nobler products of the 
West Indian Islands, for the benefit 
of all mankind, then I say neither 
will the Powers permit Quashee to 
continue growing pumpkins there for 
his own lazy benefit ; but will sheer 
him out, by and by, like a lazy gourd 
overshadowing rich ground ; him and 
all that partake with him,—perhaps 
in a very terrible manner. For, 
under favour of Exeter Hall, the 
‘terrible manner’ is not yet quite 
extinct with the Destinies in this 
Universe ; nor will it quite cease, I 
apprehend, for soft sawder or phi- 
lanthropic stump-oratory now or 
henceforth. No; the gods wish be- 
sides pumpkins, that spices and valu- 
able products be grown in their 
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West Indies; thus much they have 
declared in so making the West 
Indies : —- infinitely more they wish, 
that manful industrious men occupy 
their West Indies, not indolent two- 
legged cattle, however ‘ happy’ over 
their abundant pumpkins! Both 
these things, we may be assured, the 
immortal gods have decided upon, 
passed their eternal act of parliament 
for: and both of them, though all 
terrestrial Parliaments and entities 
oppose it to the death, shall be done. 
Quashee, if he will not help in bring- 
ing out the spices, will get himself 
made a slave again (which state will 
be a little less ugly than his present 
one), and with beneficent whip, since 
other methods avail not, will be com- 
pelled to work. Or, alas, let him 
look across to Haiti, and trace a far 
sterner prophecy! Let him, by his 
ugliness, idleness, rebellion, banish 
all White men from the West Indies, 
and make it all one Haiti, — with 
little or no sugar growing, black Peter 
exterminating black Paul, and where 
a garden of the Hesperides might be, 
nothing but a tropical dog-kennel 
and pestiferous jungle, — does he 
think that will for ever continue 
pleasant to gods and men? I see 
men, the rose-pink cant all peeled 
away from them, land one day on 
those black coasts; men sent by the 
Laws of this Universe, and the in- 
exorable Course of Things; men 
hungry for gold, remorseless, fierce 
as old Buccaneers were ;—and a doom 
for Quashee which I had rather not 
contemplate! The gods are long- 
suffering; but the law from the be- 
ginning was, He that will not work 
shall perish from the earth, and the 
patience of the gods has limits! 
Before the West Indies could grow 
a pumpkin for any Negro, how much 
European heroism had to spend itself 
in obscure battle; to sink, in mortal 
agony, before the jungles, the pu- 
trescences and waste savageries could 
become arable, and the Devils be in 
some measure chained there! The 
West Indies grow pine-apples, and 
sweet fruits, and spices ; we hope they 
will one day grow beautiful Heroic 
human Lives too, which is surely the 
ultimate object they were made for: 
beautiful souls and brave; sages, 
poets, what not; making the Earth 
nobler round them, as their kindred 
from of old have been doing ; true 
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‘splinters of the old Harz Rock; 
heroic white men, worthy to be called 
old Saxons, browned with a ma- 
hogany tint in those new climates 
and conditions. But under the soil 
of Jamaica, before it could even pro- 
duce spices or any pumpkin, the 
bones of many thousand British men 
had to be laid. Brave Colonel For- 
tescue, brave Colonel Sedgwick, brave 
Colonel Brayne, —the dust of many 
thousand strong old English hearts 
lies there; worn down swiftly in 
frightful travail, chaining the Devils, 
which were manifold. Heroic Blake 
contributed a bit of his life to that 
Jamaica. A bit of the great Pro- 
tector’s own life lies there; beneath 
those pumpkins lies a bit of the life 
that was Oliver Cromwell’s. How 
the great Protector would have re- 
joiced to think, that all this was to 
issue in growing pumpkins to keep 
Quashee in a comfortably idle con- 
dition! No; that is not the ultimate 
issue ; not that. 

The West Indian Whites, so soon 
as this bewilderment of philanthropic 
and other jargon abates from them, 
and their poor eyes get to discern a 
little what the Facts are and what 
the Laws are, will strike into another 
course, I apprehend! I apprehend 
they will, as a preliminary, resolutely 
refuse to permit the Black man any 

rivilege whatever of pumpkins till 

e agree for work in return. Not a 
square inch of soil in those fruitful 
Isles, purchased by British blood, 
shall any Black man hold to grow 
pumpkins for him, except on terms 
that are fair towards Britain. Fair; 
see that they be not unfair, not to- 
wards ourselves, and still more, not 
towards him. For injustice is for 
ever accursed : and precisely our un- 
fairness towards the enslaved black 
man has,— by inevitable revulsion 
and fated turn of the wheel,—brought 
about these present confusions. Fair 
towards Britain it will be, that 
Quashee give work for privilege to 
grow pumpkins. Not a pumpkin, 
Quashee, not a square yard of soil, 
till you agree to do the State so 
many daysofservice. Annually that 
soil will grow you pumpkins; but 
annually also without fail shall you, 
for the owner thereof, do your ap- 

inted days of labour. The State 

as plenty of waste soil ; but the State 
will religiously give you none of it 
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on other terms. The State wants 
sugar from these Islands, and means 
to have it; wants virtuous industry 
in these Islands, and must have it. 
The State demands of you such 
service as will bring these | results, 
this latter result which includes all. 
Not a Black Ireland, by immigration, 
and boundless black supply for the 
demand; not that,— may the gods 
forbid! —but a regulated West Indies, 
with black working population in 
adequate numbers; all ‘happy,’ if 
they find it possible ; and not entirely 
unbeautiful to gods and men, which 
latter result they must find possible ! 
All ‘happy’ enough ; that is to say, 
all working according to the faculty 
they have got, making a little more 
divine this earth which the gods have 
given them. Is there any other 
* happiness, —if it be not that of pigs 
fattening daily to the slaughter ? So 
will the State speak by and by. 

Any poor idle Black man, any idle 
White man, rich or poor, is a mere 
eye-sorrow to the State; a perpetual 
blister on the skin ofthe State. The 
State is taking measures, some of 
them rather extensive in Europe at 
this very time, and already as in 
Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere, rather 
tremendous measures, to get its rich 
white men set to work ; for alas, they 
also have long sat Negro-like up to 
the ears in pumpkin, regardless of 
‘work,’ and of a world all going to 
waste for their idleness! Extensive 
measures, I say ; and already (as, in 
all European lands, this scandalous 
Year of street-barricades and fugitive 
sham-kings exhibits) éremendous mea- 
sures; for the thing is instant to be 
done. 

The thing must be done every- 
where ; must is the word. Only itis 
so terribly difficult todo; and will take 
generations vet, this of getting our rich 
European white men ‘set to work!’ 
But yours in the West Indies, my 
obscure Black friends, your work, 
and the getting of you set to it, is a 
simple affair; and by diligence, the 
West Indian legislatures, and Royal 
governors, setting their faces fairly 
to the problem, will get it done. 
You are not ‘slaves’ now; nor do I 
wish, if it can be avoided, to see you 
slaves again: but decidedly you will 
have to be servants to those that are 
born wiser than you, that are born 
lords of you,—servants to the whites, 
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if they are (as what mortal can doubt 
they are?) born wiser than you. 
That, you may depend on it, my ob- 
scure Black friends, is and was always 
the Law of the World, for you and 
for all men: To be servants, the more 
foolish of us to the more wise ; and 
only sorrow, futility and disappoint- 
ment will betide both, till both in 
some approximate degree get to con- 
form to the same. Heaven’s laws 
are not repealable by Earth, how- 
ever Earth may try,—and it has been 
trying hard, in some directions, of 
late! I say, no well-being, and in 
the end no being at all, will be pos- 
sible for you or us, if the law of 
Heaven is not complied with. And 
if ‘slave’ mean essentially ‘ servant 
hired for life,’—for life, or by a con- 
tract of long continuance and not 
easily dissoluble,—I ask, Whether, in 
in all human things, the ‘contract of 
long continuance’ is not precisely the 
contract to be desired, were the right 
terms once found for it? Servant 
hired for life, were the right terms 
once found, which I do not pretend 
they are, seems to me much pre- 
ferable to servant hired for the month, 
or by contract dissoluble in a day. 
An ill-situated servant, that ;—ser- 
vant grown to be nomadic ; between 
whom and his master a good relation 
cannot easily spring up! 

To state articulately, and put into 
practical Lawbooks, what on all sides 
is fair from the West India White to 
the West India Black; what rela- 
tions the Eternal Maker has esta- 
blished between these two creatures 
of His; what He has written down, 
with intricate but ineffaceable record, 
legible to candid human insight, in 
the respective qualities, strengths, 
necessities and capabilities of each of 
the two: this will be a long problem ; 
only to be solved by continuous hu- 
man endeavour, and earnest effort gra- 
dually perfecting itself as experience 
successively yields new light to it. 
This will be to ‘ find the right terms’ 
of a contract that will endure, and 
be sanctioned by Heaven, and obtain 
prosperity on Earth, between the 
two. A long problem, terribly neg- 
lected hitherto ;—whence these West- 
Indian sorrows, and Exeter- Hall 
monstrosities, just now! But a pro- 
blem which must be entered upon, 
and by degrees be completed. A 
problem which, I think, the English 
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People, if they mean to retain human 
Colonies, and not Black Irelands in 
addition to the white, cannot begin 
too soon! What are the true rela- 
tions between Negro and White, 
their mutual duties under the sight 
of the Maker of them both; what 
human laws will assist both to com- 
ply more and more with these? The 
solution, only to be gained by earnest 
endeavour and sincere experience, 
such as have never yet been bestowed 
on it, is not yet here; the solution is 
perhaps still distant: but some ap- 
proximation to it, various real ap- 
proximations, could be made, and 
must be made;—this of declaring 
that Negro and White are unrelated, 
loose from one another, on a footing 
of perfect equality, and subject to no 
law but that of Supply and Demand 
according to the Dismal Science ; this, 
which contradicts the palpablest facts, 
is clearly no solution, but a cutting 
of the knot asunder; and every hour 
we persist in this is leading us towards 
dissolution instead of solution ! 
What then is practically to be 
done? Much, very much, my friends, 
to which it hardly falls to me to 
allude at present: but all this of 
perfect equality, of cutting quite loose 
from one another ; all this, with ‘ im- 
migration loan,’ ‘ happiness of black 
peasantry,’ and the other melancholy 
stuff that has followed from it, will 
first of all require to be undone, and 
have the ground cleared of it, by way 
of preliminary to ‘ doing !’— 
Already one hears of Black <Ad- 
scripti glebe ; which seems a pro- 
mising arrangement, one of the first 
to suggest itselfin such a complicacy. 
It appears the Dutch Blacks, in Java, 
are already a kind of Adscripts, after 
the manner of the old European serfs ; 
bound, by royal authority, to give so 
many days of work a-year. Is not 
this something like a real approxi- 
mation; the first step towards all 
manner ofsuch ? Wherever, in Bri- 
tish territory, there exists a Black 
man, and needful work to the just 
extent is not to be got out of him, 
such a law, in defect of better, should 
be brought to bear upon said Black 
man! How many laws of like pur- 
port, conceivable some of them, might 
be brought to bear upon the Black 
man and the White, with all despatch, 
by way of solution instead of dis- 
solution to their complicated case just 
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now! On the whole it ought to be 
rendered possible, ought it not, for 
White men to live beside Black men, 
and in some just manner to command 
Black men, and produce West- Indian 
fruitfulness by means ofthem? West- 
Indian fruitfulness will need to be 
produced. If the English cannot 
find the method for that, they may 
rest assured there will another come 
(Brother Jonathan or still another) 
who can. He it is whom the gods 
will bid continue in the West Indies; 
bidding us ignominiously, Depart ye 
quack-ridden, incompetent !— 


One other remark, as to the pre- 
sent Trade in Slaves, and to our sup- 
pression of the same. If buying of 
black war-captives in Africa, and 
bringing them over to the Sugar- 
Islands for sale again be, as I think 
it is, a contradiction of the Laws of 
this Universe, let us heartily pray 
Heaven to end the practice; let us 
ourselves help Heaven to end it, 
wherever the opportunity is given. 
If it be the most flagrant and alarm- 
ing contradiction to the said Laws 
which is now witnessed on this Earth ; 
so flagrant and alarming that a just 
man cannot exist, and follow his 
affairs, in the same Planet with it; 
why, then indeed But is it, quite 
certainly, such? Alas, look at that 

roup of unsold, unbought, unmar- 

etable Irish ‘free’ citizens, dying 
there in the ditch, whither my Lord 
of Rackrent and the constitutional 
sheriffs have evicted them; or at 
those ‘divine missionaries,’ of the 
same free country, now traversing, 
with rags on back and child on each 
arm, the principal thoroughfares of 
London, to tell men what ‘ freedom’ 
really is;—and admit that there may 
be doubts on that point! But if it 
is, I say, the most alarming contra- 
diction to the said Laws which is now 
witnessed on this earth ; so flagrant a 
contradiction that a just man cannot 
exist, and follow his affairs, in the 
same Planet with it, then, sure 
enough, let us, in God's name, fling 
aside all our affairs, and hasten out 
to put an end to it, as the first thing 
the Heavens want us todo. By all 
manner of means; this thing done, 
the Heavens will prosper all other 
things with us! Not a doubt of 
it, — provided your premiss be not 
doubtful. 
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But now furthermore give me 
leave to ask, Whether the way of 
doing it is this somewhat surprising 
one, of trying to blockade the Con- 
tinent of Africa itself, and to watch 
slave-ships along that extremely ex- 
tensive and unwholesome coast ? The 
enterprize is very gigantic ; and proves 
hitherto as futile as any enterprize 
has lately done. Certain wise men 
once, before this, set about confining 
the cuckoo by a big circular wall ; 
but they could not manage it !— 
Watch the Coast of Africa, good part 
of the Coast of the terraqueous Globe ? 
And the living centres of this slave 
mischief, the live-coals that produce 
all this world-wide smoke, it appears, 
lie simply in two points, Cuba and 
Brazil, which ure perfectly accessible 
and manageable. 

If the Laws of Heaven do authorize 
you to keep the whole world in a 
pother about this question; if you 
really can appeal to the Almighty 
God upon it, and set common in- 
terests, and terrestrial considerations, 
and common sense, at defiance in be- 
half of it.—why, in Heaven's name, 
not go to Cuba and Brazil with a 
sufficiency of 74-gun ships; and sig- 
nify to those nefarious countries: 
That their procedure on the Negro 
Question is too bad; that, of all the 
solecisms now submitted to on Earth, 
it is the most alarming and trans- 
cendent, and, in fact, is such that a 
just man cannot follow his affairs 
any longer in the same Planet with it ; 
that they clearly will not, the ne- 
farious populations will not, for love 
or fear, watching or entreaty, respect 
the rights of the Negro enough ;— 
wherefore you here, with your Se- 
venty-fours, are come to be King 
over them, and will on the spot hence- 
forth see for yourselves that they do 
it! Why not, if Heaven do send 
you? Thething can be done; easily, 
if you are sure of that proviso. It 
can be done: it is the way to ‘ sup- 
press the Slave-trade ;’ and so far as 
yet appears, the one way. 

Most thinking people !—If hen- 
stealing prevail to a plainly unen- 
durable extent, will you station po- 
lice-officers at every henroost; and 
keep them watching and cruizing 
incessantly to and fro over the 
Parish, in the unwholesome dark, 
at enormous expense, with almost no 
effect: or will you not try rather to 
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discover where the fox’s den is, and 
kill the fox? Most thinking people, 
or know the fox and his den; there 
e is,—kill him, and discharge your 
eruizers and police-watchers ! 

Oh, my friends, I feel there is an 
immense fund of Human Stupidity 
circulating among us, and much 
clogging our affairs for some time 
past! A certain man has called us, 
* of all peoples the wisest in action ;’ 
but he added, ‘the stupidest in 
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speech :’—and it is a sore thing, 
in these constitutional times, times 
mainly of universal Parliamentary 
and other Eloquence, that the ‘ speak- 
ers’ have all first to emit, in such 
tumultuous volumes, their human 
stupor, as the indispensable preli- 
minary, and everywhere we must 
first see that and its results oud, be- 
fore beginning any business! (£2- 
plicit MS.) 


THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Part IX. Cuar. XXXVIIL 


OOR Jack Faunce was certainly 
deeply in love, and of course felt 
as deeply the sudden blighting of his 
budding wishes. I will not concede 
to any hero of romance whatsoever, 
not even to one of Mr. Rabbit’s 
faultless monsters (who could no 
more commit an impropriety than 
could one of those other waxen and 
whiskered works of art that flourish 
in hairdressers’ windows), a greater 
capacity for adoring an earthly god- 
dess than John possessed, nor a more 
total absence of the terrestrial quality 
of prudence in lavishing his admira- 
tion, nor a keener perception of a 
disappointment such as this late one 
of his. But I grieve to say that his 
mode of exhibiting his feelings was 
not at all what romance writers, down 
to these very practical days of ours, 
have prescribed as proper for heroes 
in his situation. For he neither 
wandered away into shady woods, 
lost for days together to society and 
to himself, nor fell on his knees re- 
gistering vows of any description 
whatsoever in heaven, nor shewed 
any other symptom of having sent 
his reason to attend the obsequies of 
his perished hopes ; but behaved like 
an ordinary human being, only a 
little more subdued and gentle than 
was his wont. He conducted his 
arrangements with as much discretion 
as usual—which, after all, was no- 
thing to boast of—set out on his 
journey in proper time, did not omit 
to pay for his railway ticket, put the 
change in his pocket, and got into 
the right carriage. 


Nevertheless it is not to be denied, 
that on finding himself alone and 
beginning to ruminate he gave vent 
to a few eccentricities, such as fre- 
quent interjections, some of them 
profane, and all incoherent at first, 
but towards the conclusion of the 
journey taking the form of blank 
verse ; also occasional violent stamps 
and reckless kickings, indicative o* 
disregard for the furniture of the 
carriage he sat in, and frequent abrupt 
and uncalled-for changes of position, 
shewing similar carelessness of his 
own head and limbs ; so that a timid 
old lady, who (unconsciously to him) 
was his travelling companion for 
half-a-dozen miles, precipitately 
quitted the carriage on the first op- 
portunity, imagining him to be not 
quite right in his mind. But on 
again mingling with his fellow-crea- 
tures he relapsed into the usages of 
every-day life, his tna wearing 
outwardly such a molehill-like aspect 
that none with whom he came in 
cuntact suspected themselves to be in 
the ucighbourhood of a volcano. 

He found his father as on a former 
occasion pacing the breakfast-room 
of the hotel. Since their last meet- 
ing both had been changed by con- 
tact with the outer world, but the 
process that was licking John into 
shape was flaying the poor Vicar. 
He received his son with all his usual 
affection,— perhaps more, but the old 
smile and the latent joyousness of 
tone were gone; and as they gazed 
in each other’s faces John thought 
he looked harassed and careworn, 
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while the Vicar, on the other hand, 
read in the countenance and manner 
of our ripening knight errant an in- 
crease of self-reliance and manliness 
that told him he might shortly ex- 
pect rather to find in him support 
than to render it. 

*‘ And what has brought you out 
of your nest again?’ asked John, 
after the usual preliminary inquiries 
had satisfied him that the family 
were all well. 

‘ Business, John, business,’ re- 
turned the Vicar, gravely. ‘ After 
growing grey as a lingerer on the 
bank I have at length been persuaded 
to push my frail bark into the stream 
of the world. I who, God help me! 
stood so long gazing up into heaven, 
thinking not of the hopes and fears 
of those my brethren who struggle 
with the eddies and the storms, or 
only thinking of them to hug myself 
in sheltered security, am now myself 
an anxious watcher of the waves and 
clouds, losing sight almost of the sky 
beyond in my eager earth - turned 
glance.’ 

John was accustomed to his go- 
vernor’s metaphorical style, which 
the old gentleman had probably 
picked up from a habit of sermon- 
izing; but he failed to guess the true 
state of the case, his thoughts turn- 
ing rather towards fat livings, dean- 
eries, and such-like preferments, as 
the probable causes of the Vicar’s 
perturbation. 

* What business is it ?’ said John, 
impatiently. ‘Come, sir, out with 
it. A good deal of his filial rever- 
ence had silently evaporated of late. 

* None which you need be troubled 
with, my son,—none in which your 
advice could avail.’ 

‘Then what made you send for 
me in such a hurry ?’ inquired his 
descendant, in whom we must forgive 
a little irritation, remembering the 
struggle it had cost him to depart, 
and the attraction that still, in spite 
of untoward circumstances, lured his 
thoughts to his late neighbourhood. 

‘ To recruit my careworn spirit by 
mingling it with your young and 
buoyant one,’ returned the Vicar; 
‘to forget awhile in sharing your 
fresh feelings the bewildering and 
harassing ones that are always press- 
ing on me. And I thought, my 
son no, I never thought about it : 
but I did not doubt that you, too, 
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would be glad of a speedy meeting ; 
though it was, doubtless, selfish of 
me not to consider that I might be 
deranging your plans of amusement.’ 

Notwithstanding John’s frequent 
fits of absence and gloom, and his 
occasionally irrelevant answers, yet 
the effort he made to be cheerful was 
tolerably successful, and dissipated in 
great measure the cloudiness of the 
Vicar, who, nevertheless, could not 
help now and then reverting to his 
cares. He had had, he said, several 
interviews with Mr. Keene concerning 
the matter he had come about, and 
was now anxiously awaiting the ar- 
rival in the town of his brother, of 
whose experience as a man of busi- 
ness he wished to avail himself. 

* Richard is expected here to-day,’ 
he said, ‘to advocate, as I am in- 
formed, some philanthropic measure. 
Heaven grant that the philanthropy 
he talks of may have in it no earthly 
leaven of selfishness, but from the 
slight attention I have paid to his 
proceedings and those of his associates 
1 cannot but doubt and fear.’ 

John, knowing nothing of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, yet felt tole- 
rably assured from what he knew of 
his uncle that he would be guilty of 
no absurd acts of self-sacrifice or 
barren benevolence. 

* Why are there so many people 
in the street?’ asked John of the 
waiter. Groups of men were stand- 
ing about talking together, and others 
walked to and fro between them; 
but there was none of the animation 
or holiday spirit that attends fairs, 
elections, and the like festive gather- 
ings. 

‘Some of the people have struck 
work, sir, and they’re going to have 
a procession to-day,’ replied the 
waiter. 

* What is it about ? what do they 
want ?’ asked John. 

* Don’t know, really, sir, but I'll 
inquire,’ returned the imperturbable 
functionary, who would have trou- 
bled himself just as little ifthe island 
had been invaded, so long as none of 
the enemy quartered themselves in 
the hotel. 

‘Perhaps they may be persons 
come to attend the meeting at which 
Richard is to assist,’ suggested the 
Vicar. 

But the dress and appearance of 
most of the groups shewed them to 
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be ofa class that has too little leisure 
to attend meetings of that sort, what- 
ever interest they might take in the 
subjects discussed there; and the 
waiter presently returned to say that 
discontent had prevailed in the town 
for the last day or two, to such an 
extent that the yeomanry had been 
sent for and the troops ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness to turn 
out. Then John recollected what 
Eleanor had told him of the depar- 
ture of her brother and the General 
to the scene of an expected riot. 

While John and the Vicar went 
on talking the street went on filling. 
The groups swelled—the trampling 
increased—the intermittent hubbub 
became continuous, and in the dis- 
tance was heard a multitudinous hum 
and occasional shoutings. 

* By Jove,’ said Jain, presently, 
‘there will certainly be a row! these 
fellows mean mischief.’ And, to 
judge from his tone and eager look, 
the prospect of the said row did not 
afford him particular dissatisfaction. 

The Vicar rose from his chair and 
came to the window. A formidable 
mob had assembled outside, and was 
clamouring, after the vague and de- 
sultory fashion of irregular popular 
assemblies, for some indefinite re- 
quirements which it termed its 
‘rights,’ but which did not seem 
likely to be granted immediately, as 
the spokesmen, who were very nu- 
merous, forgot to specify them. 

It was a new scene to the Vicar, 
who stood at the window with his 
hands clasped behind him and one 
foot wonderingly advanced. He was 
accustomed to look down on a crowd 
of upturned faces, but the expressions 
of those he was familiar with, some 
eagerly drinking in his words, some 
calmly listening, and niany peacefully 
slumbering, in nowise resembled the 
sea of flushed, open-mouthed, perspir- 
ing countenances below. You look not 
now, Mr. Faunce, on benighted vas- 
sals, who, their spirits crushed by the 
remnants of feudalism, cling with 
servile delight to a rusty, ancestral 
creed; who credit you when you 
preach obedience ; who, basely neglect- 
ing their political privileges, trust for 
law and justice to those who are set 
in authority over them. You witness 
the effervescence of the ripening 
spirit of the age; the efforts of an 
enlightened people, nerved by a con- 
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sciousness of the power of self-go- 
vernment. 

The Vicar was in politics a mere 
boy —a suckling of fifty-five. He 
actually believed that mankind were 
and ought to be divided into two 
classes, —the governing, who were 
men of leisure and education; and 
the governed, who were not. Any 
one of the regenerate mechanics be- 
neath could have told him better. 

The proceedings in the street were 
such as are not uncommon in towns 
where the population chiefly consists 
of intelligent operatives. ‘The mob 
was getting exceedingly noisy ; brick- 
bats were hurled in various directions, 
and there was much crashing of glass. 
Peaceful passengers coming unex- 
pectedly on the scene, turned back 
or took refuge in shops; bolder ones 
stood near to look on. Special con- 
stables and policemen occasionally 
ventured into the throng, from which 
they came out again with rent gar- 
ments and their hats over their chins, 
warning spectacles to all other agents 
of monarchical tyranny. Mr. Namby, 
who had rushed into the next book- 
seller's shop, and returning laden with 
cheap publications had attempted to 
distribute the same, fared no better; 
his features, glowing with benevo- 
lence, became invisible, and he was 

esently glad toget away the best way 
i could. On the skirts of the assem- 
blage magistrates hovered on horse- 
back, some pale, fussy, and bewil- 
dered, others resolute enough, but 
doubtful of their power to preserve 
order. Among them John recognized 
General Oldcastle, looking as usual 
good-naturedly fierce. A stone, 
thrown from the mob, had cut his 
forehead, from which blood trickled 
down his cheek ; but he seemed un- 
conscious of the hurt, sitting calmly 
in his saddle as if he were on the 
edge of a fox-cover, and offering the 
mayor frequent pieces of advice, to 
which that functionary’s perturbation 
(consequent on a joint sense of person- 
al danger and official responsibility) 
would not allow him to attend. 

After surveying the scene for a 
minute;with a sad and anxious coun- 
tenance, the Vicar, turning to John, 
expressed his intention of addressing 
the people. 

‘They will at least respect my 
cloth,’ he said, in answer to John’s 
remonstrance, "< whether they listen 
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or not;’ and, throwing up the win- 
dow, he held one hand uplifted to 
command attention, and commenced 
his address; but before he had got 
further than ‘ Misguided men!’ was 
discomfited by a dead kitten hurled 
at him with great effect. This spe- 
cimen of popular rejoinder was fol- 
lowed by a shout of laughter ; the 
populace seeing that he was a clergy- 
man, merely treated him with deri- 
sion. John tried to pull him away, 
reminding him that he was not in 
his pulpit ; but the Vicar, saying that 
it was his duty as a minister to pre- 
vent outrage even at his own personal 
risk, renewed his attempts, and would 
probably have drawn upon himself 
some less playful tokens of the mul- 
titude’s displeasure, but for an inci- 
dent that luckily withdrew their at- 
tention from him. 

A postchaise appeared trying to 
make its way to the hotel-door 
through the dense opposing mass of 
human beings. The person inside 
unreasonably wishing to continue his 
journey without the permission of 
the friends of liberty, called loudly 
and impatiently to the postilion to 
drive on, in complying with which 
order two patriots were knocked down 
by the horses; whereupon the sove- 
reign people seeing itself defied by 
this obscure individual, tore open the 
chaise-door and plucked him out. 
Recovering his legs, he pushed back 
those who were nearest. 

* By Jove,’ shouted John, ‘’t is my 
uncle!’ and, without another word, 
dashed down stairs and into the street. 
His onset was well timed; for Richard 
Faunce had been again borne to the 
ground, and his legs having been 
seized by different parties, were 
dragged so wide apart that he seemed 
likely to be restored to his friends 
in two halves, when John dashed 
into the group around the fallen man 
and delivered his one, two, with great 
effect, prostrating a patriot at each 
blow. Here his success ended, for 
he was immediately knocked down 
himself by a cudgel which descended 
on his head with tremendous force, 
the wielder of it afterwards throwing 
himself upon him with such energy 
as promised to put an effectual period 
to John’s campaigns. At this junc- 
ture a party of soldiers of John’s own 
regiment, who had hitherto been kept 
out of sight till wanted, appeared on 
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the scene, and one of them beholding 
the plight of our hero, whom he re- 
cognized, and entertaining a prejudice 
against seeing his officer killed, struck 
his bayonet into the intelligent ope- 
rative who was knocking John on 
the head, for which he was after- 
wards found guilty of manslaughter 
by a coroner's jury, at the instance of 
Mr. Lancet the coroner, a gentleman 
of popular and enlightened views. 
The tumult was tremendous. 
Trant, who had come up with the 
troops, had bestridden John’s body 
like an illustration of Froissart, while 
the Vicar, standing beside him, made 
an inaudible oration, the pantomimic 
effect of which was impaired by the 
unclerical appearance of his coat, 
which the waiter had converted into 
a round jacket by catching at the 
skirts in order to prevent him from 
precipitating himself on the mob. 
Just then a new and powerful ally 
appeared in the shape of Mr. Rush. 
Heaven knows where he came from, 
but he immediately commenced a re- 
monstrance, a few words of which 
were heard at intervals; such as, 
‘Mr. Richard Faunce — your patrio- 
tic representative — people's friend— 
earnest worker ;’ to which laudatory 
epithets many voices growled and 
screamed their dissent, asking what 
Mr. Faunce had done to deserve 
them, and asserting that he was not 
the people’s friend, but only his own. 
Mr. Namby, too, reappeared, and was 
heard to utter something about 
* Peace—brethren—and arbitration ;’ 
but the audience, who had formerly 
often listened to his speeches on these 
topics with entire approval, now re- 
viled and derided him, and prepared 
to renew theirattack. Luckily, more 
efficient aid was athand. The mayor 
had just finished reading the Riot Act, 
of which nobody had heard a word, 
not even himself; and General Old- 
castle, riding forward, whispered tothe 
officer in command, no other than 
our old friend Captain Plodde. There 
was a momentary lull, during which 
the word to ‘ load,’ rung sharply out. 
The men brought their pieces to the 
‘ready ;’ and, from the grim expres- 
sion with which some of them glanced 
from our hero as he was carried off 
the field, to his opponents, it was 
evident they did not intend to fire 
ineffectively. But the patriots did 
not wait the issue. Acquainted of 
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old with the consequences of a volley, 
these enlightened men began to waver 
before their enslaved opponents, the 
soldiery : then another word of com- 
mand was given, and the troops, 
shouldering their pieces, fell back, 
while, at a signal from General Old- 
castle, a detachment of yeomanry 
(ever the ready agents to uphold the 
oppressive mandates of the law) came 
charging down the street, led by 
young Basnet. The sight of the 
trampling horses and gleaming swords 
produced a more decisive effect than 
the less imposing but more deadly 
array of the infantry. With mar- 
vellous celerity the assemblage, per- 
ceiving that tyranny would yet hold 
up its head for a time, began to dis- 
perse, and in two minutes none re- 
mained except those who had been 
captured in the retreat. 
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John was carried into the hotel 
quite insensible. The single blow of 
a cudgel had made all the difference 
between the keen, bounding spirit, 
struggling in the leash, and the loose 
dangling heap of arms and legs borne 
up stairs by Trant and the Vicar. 
Following these came Mr. Richard 
Faunce, full of ire at the rude treat- 
ment he had sustained from his un- 
— clients, the many-headed, 

is previous acquaintance with whom 
had been, for the most part, theoretical 
only. A great, blind, blundering 
tentate, is King Mob, alive only to 
is own vulgar wants, and often 
mistaking friends for foes ; but only 
wait till his Majesty is educated, and 
when he knows his own strength he 
will, of course, immediately become 
mild, tractable, and discerning. 


Cuar. XXXIX. 


It was some time before the Vicar 
noticed the presence of his brother 
in the bedchamber to which John 
had been conveyed. All the world 
was suddenly compressed into the 
helpless form before him; the bruised 
head, from which he tenderly sponged 
the clotted blood, was become his 
microcosm. 

Richard Faunce did not know that 
John’s injury had been received in 
his defence; he had been too com- 
pletely absorbed in his own danger 
to notice the circumstances of his 
rescue. He now remained to learn 
his nephew's fate ; not from any par- 
ticular interest he took in it, but in 
compliance with that powerful ruling 
principle, a sense of decency, to which 
even practical minds find it expedient 
to do homage, though they may no 
more believe in the realities of which 
it is the outward sign, than a Brahmin 
in the mysteries of Juggernaut. 

He stood near the bed glancing 
frequently at his watch, and shew- 
ing other symptoms of impatience. 
He knew time's value well—the sand 
in his hour-glass was from Pactolus, 
and his minutes were often worth 
go as in the present instance, 
or he wished to transact a little 
business before attending the meet- 
ing. But it would clearly not be 
decent to quit the room without 
grecting his brother, who had not as 
yet noticed him. 

At length Richard Faunce be- 


came fidgetty ; he had coughed seve- 
ral times, but the Vicar heeded not, 
continuing to wipe his son’s forehead, 
to gaze on him, to press his hand 
softly. Then came the surgeon, in 
whose business-like face, as he set 
about opening a vein with no more 
concern than if it had been a bottle 
of port, the Vicar tried in vain to 
find hope. But at the touch of the 
steel John’s dormant faculties woke 
—as the blood flowed he opened his 
eyes and smiled feebly ; whereupon 
the Vicar dropped on his knees, his 
lips moving inaudibly—greatly ex- 
citing the wonder of Richard Faunce, 
who, strong in his bachelorhood, had 
never felt paternal weaknesses. 

He had not expected to see his 
brother; but it needed not the fa- 
therly interest which the latter 
shewed in his son to assure him that 
he now looked on the companion of 
his boyhood—the simple, affectionate, 
unselfish elder brother, who had in 
those far days been the patient object 
of his sarcasms, the unconscious one 
of his secret respect;— who, com- 
bining the butt with the monitor, 
shewed at once admiration for his 
shrewdness, and sorrow for his mode 
of exercising it. But he only re- 
membered vividly one side of the 
Vicar’s character—the simplicity so 
easily abused, so indulgent to him 
who took advantage of it; leaving 
the generosity, openness, and warm 
affection, which equally characterised 
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him, a little unthought of. Every 
ear that had passed since they met 
ad made Richard less capable of 
estimating his brother, had cast a 
deeper haze over the memory of 
their companionship, had wedged 
their sympathies wider apart. The 
current of the Vicar’s life had stolen 
shadily, clearly, reflectingly on,— 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

It had o’ertaken in its pilgrimage, 

— it was a river with all the character- 
istics of a brook. Richard’s course 
had been busy, hurrying, pauseless ; 
and as he marked the harrowing soli- 
citude, the total absorption and for- 
etfulness of self, that marked the 
ather’s gaze as it fastened on his 
son, a feeling of complacency stole 
over him at the thought that he had 
not allowed such distracting ties to 
make him miss his destiny. 

But the Vicar was now desired to 
withdraw, for the fervour of his 
thanksgiving increased as John’s 
animation returned, and the patient 
was to be kept very quict—a requi- 
sition that could scarcely be complied 
with if his father established an ora- 
tory at his bedside. Accordingly, 
first pressing his hand, he went out, 
casting lingering glances behind him 
till the door closed. On the land- 
ing-place a hand was laid on his 
arm. 

*A sad accident this, John,’ said 
Richard, in the tone in which he was 
used to commiserate unlucky share- 
holders. 

The Vicar turned mechanically 
with a blank, unrecognizing counte- 
nance —his thoughts had not yet 
followed him from John’s bedside ; 
but presently as he collected them 
his face lit up. 

‘Richard!’ said he, ‘ Richard! 
Can you be Richard Faunce?’ And 
seizing both his brother's bands, he 
stood perusing his lineaments eagerly 
and in silence, to which scrutiny the 
object of it did not submit with a 
particularly good grace. 

‘Another fond memory is gone,’ 
said the Vicar at length, half- 
absently ; ‘another pleasant fiction 
chased for ever by the visible rea- 
lity. I have always continued to 
think of you, Richard, as I last saw 

ou—a curly-headed, fresh-coloured 

y, with hope in his eye, boldness 
on his forehead. The image is 
broken now that I see you; but 





time has changed us both, Richard. 
I rejoice to meet you again, though I 
cannot greet you with the cheerful- 
ness that should attend the meeting 
of brothers so long parted.’ 

Richard smiled in his usual in- 
different way. 

‘We are neither of us improved in 
appearance, I fancy,’ said he; * but I 
never indulge in useless recollections, 
and am therefore seldom disap- 
pointed. I am content to see people 
as they are without thinking of them 
as they have been.’ 

‘Tis strange that you and I, 
Richard, who were once scarce an 
hour in the day apart, should have 
been so long estranged.’ 

‘It seems a good while,’ returned 
his brother. He was beginning to 
think this tiresome, and to meditate 
on how soon he might without im- 
— terminate the interview. 

‘You see me at a sad moment,’ 
said the Vicar, as they walked down 
stairs together ; ‘ but it is some com- 
fort at least to know that John got 
his hurt, poor boy, in your defence.’ 

‘Did he though?’ said Richard 
quickly, stopping short as he spoke. 
‘Why I thought that Rush had 
stopped the foolish fellows. What 
part did your son take ?” 

The Vicar described the scene, and 
in explaining the origin of John’s 
misfortune touched, though he did 
not lay bare, a soft spot in his 
brother's otherwise steeled and im- 
penetrable character. That John 
was his nephew was, as he once told 
him, an accident, and as such the 
sight of him pale and insensible had 
not particularly affected him; but 
now seen through the medium of a 
sense of obligation, it recurred to 
him in an entirely different light. 
On the impulse of the moment he 
turned, and set one foot on the stair 
behind him as if to seek again the 
room where John lay; but recol- 
lecting himself, faced about again 
with a half-smile at his own un- 
wonted emotion, and entered the 
breakfast-room with the Vicar, who 
went on expatiating on John’s zeal 
in his uncle's cause. 

‘But bless me!’ he said, inter- 
rupting himself, ‘the thoughts of my 

r boy have quite driven out of 
my head the business that brought 
me here. You know, Richard, that, 
though your elder, I always looked 
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up to you in worldly matters, and I 
have now come hither ch‘efly to get 
the benefit of your experience.’ 

Richard Faunce listened atten- 
tively while the Vicar recounted 
how he had first been drawn into 
speculation by Mr. Keene, as re- 
corded in these chronicles—-how for 
some time the investment had been 
profitable beyond his expectations, 
causing his dreams of success to 
expand amazingly—-how it had sud- 
denly failed to remunerate him— 
how he had shot forth other golden 
arrows of the selfsame flight, accord- 
ing to the custom of sanguine but 
unfurtunate speculators in the like 
cases—and how none had returned 
to the quiver, leaving him deeply 
embarrassed, 

At this commonplace history of 
modern misadventure the successful 
man of the world could not repress 
a smile-a sort of pitying, indulgent 
smile, such as might visit one’s face 
on seeing a child choke itself by im- 
bibing a glass of port or other manly 
liquor the wrong way. For it needed 
not the Vicar’s simplicity of narra- 
tion, and nervous, anxious utterance, 
to inform so good a judge of these 
matters that in such pursuits he was 
nothing better than an old child. 
Children should not play with edged 
tools, nor should the simple-minded 
engage in the whirlwind compe- 
titions of a high-pressure age. 

But when it presently appeared 
that Mr. Keene—the sagacious, the 
crafty, the cautious Mr. Keene—had 
been embarked in the same specula- 
tion as the Vicar, and with similar 
disastrous results, the smile changed 
its character and became exulting. 
That his brother should pay for his 
temerity was only what was to be 
expected; but that a man of a pru- 
dence and sagacity rivalling his own 
should be a sufferer was something 
for Richard Faunce to be negatively 
proud of. 

He promised to give the matter 
his best attention; and the Vicar, 
confident in the resources of his new 
ally, had brightened up a little, 
when there entered two inquirers 
after John’s safety—Mr. Rush es- 
corting General Oldcastle. 

‘Here they are, sir, both Mr. 
Faunces —delighted to introduce 
you. ‘This is the father of our 
young friend, who is, in my opinion, 
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quite worthy of the anxiety you 
have expressed about him ; and this, 
sir, is Mr. Richard Faunce, one who 
is probably known to you already in 
his public capacity as one of the 
master-spirits of the age.’ 

The age has so many master- 
spirits, political and literary, each of 
whom has his pretensions to the 
title asserted loudly by his circle of 
admirers, that to be a mere journey- 
man is to be lamentably obscure. 

The General hurried up to the 
Vicar, and took his hand. 

‘That boy is not hurt I hope— 
not seriously hurt?’ said he. ‘ Gad, 
sir, we can't spare that boy — we 
haven’t too much leaven in the 
dough of this rising generation of 
ours. Besides, I like him—I like 
him, Mr. Faunce; he’s a dev— a 
deuced fine young fellow — thinks 
for himself, and rides like a trump.’ 

The Vicar expressed a hope that 
John’s injury was not so serious as 
it had at first appeared. 

* Delighted to hear it,’ cried the 
General. ‘ You ought to be proud 
of my young friend, sir. He’s just 
the sort of porns to fill those 
gaps that time makes in the ranks of 
the friends of such old fellows as I. 
I'm a little fastidious, I can tell you, 
and seldom fiil up a vacancy of the 
sort from the list of my youthful 
acquaintances; but I know what 
sense and spirit are when I see 
them.’ 

Until this very morning the Rey. 
Mr. Faunce had always thought of 
John as a boy—a clever one cer- 
tainly, but still only a boy; but his 
independent bearing and altered 
manner had so impressed the simple 
Vicar, that he now heard this grey- 
headed stranger professing warm re- 
gard for him without the slightest 
astonishment. is heart warmed 
immediately towards the friendly 
General, and he prepared to return 
the eulogy on his son with interest. 
Meanwhile Mr. Rush had begun to 
condole with Richard Faunce on his 
late usage at the hands of the offi- 
cious crowd. 

‘A strange mistake, my dear sir,’ 
said Mr. Rush, in alluding to the 
attack; ‘but ‘twas all from ex- 
cess of ardour, which is a fault on 
the right side. I like that sort of 
prompt enthusiasm which may easily 
be directed to noble purposes. Bless 
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me, they’ve muddied your coat I 
see,’ he continued, walking round to 
Richard Faunce’s rear, and court- 
eously dusting his back with a cotton 
pocket handkerchief; ‘ but these 
little ebullitions are the inseparable 
concomitants of the fermenting spirit 
of democracy; it is like a thunder 
storm expending itself in the de- 
struction of a gooseberry bush. By 
and bye, when intelligence and truth 
shall direct the electric fluid, it may 
level palaces and tyrants.’ 

The little man’s figure dilated as 
he stood in the middle of the room 
revelling in the grand chaotic vi- 
sion. 

‘You see who are the real crimi- 
nals in these cases,’ said the General 
to the Vicar. ‘As for the unfortu- 
nate wretches who are led into such 
outbreaks as we have to-day wit- 
nessed, I pity them from my heart, 
but cannot entirely condemn then— 
they know no better.’ 

Mr. Rush caught the concluding 
part of the sentence, and hastened to 
reply :— 

‘ They will know better soon, sir,’ 
said he—‘they are improving fast. 
I, and others like me, have wrought a 
great social change; we have roused 
the people from a state of ignorant 
content to one of enlightened desti- 
tution—they have heard a voice and 
see that they are naked. We have 
shewn them that they had no right 
to be happy, and their sense of mi- 
sery at present is quite pleasant to 
behold. When I see a crowd of 
intelligent operatives on the verge 
of starvation, and remember that it is 
partly my doing, I feel a sense of 
elevation that I find it difficult to 
describe.’ 

‘I trust in God,’ muttered the 
General, in a ferocious stage whisper, 
as he turned away towards the win- 
dow—‘I trust in God the rascal 
will some day feel a sense of eleva- 
tion that he will find it very difficult 
to describe. Will you explain, sir 
(turning sharply upon the patriot), 
the benevolent source of this plea- 
sure in the misery of your fellow- 
creatures ?” 

‘With pleasure,’ said Mr. Rush, 
blandly. J look upon these rational 
beings in a state of inanition as the 
fittest instruments for the great 
work. They are the men, sir, to 
pull down a system or to storm an 











abuse ;—rags, sir, are your only 
armour for the good fight. Before 
such a body a feeble Government 
trembles; when such men ask for 
bread you dare not give them a 
stone—they'd throw it at your head, 
sir.’ 

‘ A very creditable army to be the 
leader of, upon my word,’ said the 
General, with such a fierce tone and 
look, that Mr. Rush fell back a pace 
or two. ‘But I trust the well-fed 
and true men will be able to resist 
the onslaught of your scarecrows. 
Those who have brought the poor 
devils to such a state are—are 
I've no name bad enough for them, 
sir’ 

‘You are warm, sir,’ said Mr. 
Rush, retreating to Richard Faunce’s 
neighbourhood. ‘I should have 
great pleasure in correcting your 
(pardon me) rather antiquated ideas 
and forms of expression, and im- 
pressing you with a proper sense of 
the might and majesty of the people 
—it would give me great pleasure, I 
say, for I am accustomed to enlarge 
on these points, but I am not used 
to meet with opponents so very—I 
fear I must call it—illiberal in their 
opposition.’ 

Here he stopped, probably ap- 
palled by the aspect of the General, 
who looked as if he intended imme- 
diately to eat him, and was only 
hesitating whether he should swallow 
him piecemeal or entire. So he re- 
tired hastily towards the door, ex- 
pressing to Richard Faunce his fear 
that they should be too late for the 
meeting. Mr. Faunce, after pro- 
mising his brother (who had plunged 
into such deep meditation as soon as 
the General ceased to address him, 
that nothing short of a personal en- 
counter between the parties could 
have roused him to an interest in 
the scene) to return as soon as pos- 
sible, followed Mr. Rush from the 
room. 

‘I'm glad he’s gone, said the 
General, drawing a long breath as 
Mr. Rush disappeared. ‘I couldn't 
have stood it much longer, sir. By 
Jove, I should have flung the scoun- 
drel down stairs if he had remained 
one other half minute.’ 

While the Vicar resumed his post 
at John’s bedside, Richard Faunce 
was attending the meeting. Since 
his entrance into parliament he had 
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been so occupied with his public 
duties as to leave the management 
ef his private affairs almost entirely 
to his agents. Though he had not, 
like his leader, received a retainer 
securing his services to the cause of 
agitation, yet he saw the necessity of 
being both persevering and inventive 
if he wished to be popular. While 
his perseverance had been displayed in 
the steadiness with which he followed 
that leader in his course, so happily 
combining sentiment with business, he 
had exercised his invention ona plan 
for turning the sailors and soldiers 
out of Greenwich and Chelsea hos- 
pitals, and converting those edifices 
into a retreat for decayed speculators. 
His parliamentary avocations occu- 
pied a good deal of time, but a vast 
portion was taken up in attending 
meetings, writing letters to news- 
papers, and concocting with Mr. 
Cobweb schemes for the destruction 
of the devoted Russian empire and 
the other despotisms of Europe. 

‘The meeting he now appeared at 
was of the kind which it has been left 
for the nineteenth century—the era 
ef workers—the age of common 
sense, and of opposition to mock 
sentiment and sham philanthropy, 
to produce; combining the most cx- 
uberant play of fancy with the most 
prudent attention to the main ch: mice. 
Members of both houses of parlia- 
ment were there; foreigners of va- 
rious nations, including a celebrated 
French philosopher, author of a 
standard work on political science, 
called The Hunchback of Noire 
Dame ; representatives of the opera- 
tive classes, more earnestithan gram- 
matical ; and a gallant Quaker, ready 

to fight to the Yast drop of his blood 
in the cause of universal peace. 
Drab is the native hue of resolu- 
tion. 

The orators were divided into two 
classes. ‘The first, regarding universal 
brotherhood as an end, drew striking 
pictures of the horrors of war and 
the blessings of peace. The other 
consisted of more practical men, who 
looked on it as means to a greater 
end, and with whom universal peace 
meant universal trade in cotton fa- 
brics; and though they also were 
very eloquent on the same topics, 
yet it appeared they did not so much 
wish to confer on mankind the ne- 
gative benefit of immunity from 
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bloodshed, as the positive one of an 
undisturbed devotion to commerce. 
But their unanimity was great and 
delightful. The former party did 
not neglect to expatiate on material 
advantages, while the latter almost 
outdid their sentimental allies in 
flights of fancy. 

Our former acquaintance, Mr. 
Namby, the representative of one of 
the great parties composing the 
meeting, made in his speech a pro- 
posal which may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the way in which the 
romantic was combined with the 
practical. Seeing (he said) that man- 
Rind, in spite of all dissuasive elo- 
quence, still persisted in defending 
their property, persons, and opinions, 
he begged: to suggest a measure 
which should secure the peace of 
society. lle proposed that all males 
should undergo the operation of 
being hamstrung. ‘The thing might 
be painful, but what of that? Many 
conscientious whose hu- 
manity revolted at the idea of en- 
countering their fellow-men in arms, 
had deliberately and courageously 
disqualitied themselves for the trade 
of blood by cutting off the finger 
used to press the murderous trigger 
—patiently and heroically under- 
going the punishment awarded to 
them as ‘malingerers’ by the stern 
military code. Would apostles of 
peace fear to imitate the example of 
these intrepid men? Surely not— 
the right-minded and pacific would 
allow themselves to be hamstrung 
to a man, especially as, in anticipa- 
tion of scruples that might arise, he 
had ascertained from an eminent 
anatomist, that the loss of certain 
tendons and muscles would not dis- 
qualify the individual for commercial 
and manufacturing pursuits, but 
would only deprive him of the 
means of indulging the hostile pro- 
pensities which Nature had so erro- 
neously implanted in the bosoms of 
the majority of the human race. 

But notwithstanding these power- 
ful arguments, supported as they 
were by reference to Scripture (for 
Mr. Namby, though an advocate 
for entire religious freedom, and a 
tremendous foe to _ ecclesiastical 
courts, based his theory on Christian 
grounds;) notwithstanding he re- 
minded them that certain Eastern 
nations had, from mere religious 
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principles, and in the absence of 
any higher motive, submitted to 
analogous operations—notwithstand- 
ing the glowing colours in which he 
painted the beautiful and alluring 
picture of a world full of cripples, 
exerting themselves in their nar- 
rowed sphere solely in the ennobling 


Cap. 


The rap John got on his head 
made sad work with his wits, and 
the poor Vicar’s heart was wrung 
to hear the nonsense he talked at 
first in the ravelled state of his 
faculties ; for he ‘babbled of green 
fields,’ and trout-fishing, and of a 
certain angel whose name he said 
was Eleanor, and who sat smiling 
where he could not reach her; mix- 
ing all together in a strange pic- 
turesque jumble, that might have 
entitled him to a diploma in the 
nightmare school of philosophical 
poetry, so popular at present among 
meditative dyspeptics. So Trant, 
observing that between worry, and 
anxiety, and want of sleep, the Re- 
verend Mr. Faunce’s own ideas were 
scarcely more lucid than those of his 
unfortunate first-born, persuaded 
him on the second night to go to 
bed, himself taking post at the pa- 
tient’s bedside. 

On the fourth morning Trant 
went to the sick-room and entered 
softly. John was asleep and breath- 
ing quietly, and at first it appeared 
as if no one were watching by him ; 
but on advancing towards the bed- 
side, intending to await his waking, 
his friend saw with surprise another 
sleeping figure partly hidden by the 
curtain. 

It was that of a girl just unfolded 
into womanhood, half sitting, half 
lying, and altogether nestling in the 
great white arm-chair. Her cheek 
flushed with slumber rested on her 
shoulder, pillowed in a mass of loos- 
ened hair; and a bright lock of the 
same strayed from behind her ear 
across her bosom, with whose regular 
swellings it rose and fell like a bit of 
seaweed on a wave. One foot was 
tucked under her as she reclined; 
on the point of the other tiny one, 
outstretched beyond the folds of her 
dress, hung a slipper that vibrated 
with the pulsations of the wearer. 
Her features were small and deli- 
cate ; and the nose, slightly retroussé, 
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— of traffic, and the accumu- 
ation of the wealth necessary for 
enjoyment in this our continuing 
city--yet Mr. Namby’s friends and 
adherents, while they applauded his 
theory, obstinately and inconsist- 
ently persisted in retaining the use 
of their physical faculties for ill. 
XL. 

gave a little sauciness to the expres- 
sion of a face that otherwise, under 
the smoothness of repose, would have 
seemed absolutely childlike. 

Trant stood for a minute admiring 
the vision, yet fearful of awaken- 
ing her, like an antique hunter 
coming unexpectedly on a slumber- 
ing nymph; then, remembering the 
fate of Acteon, he was stealing off 
on tiptoe, when his step awoke the 
invalid, who smiled and held out his 
hand, evidently once more himself. 

Trant’s return to the bedside woke 
the other sleeper, who started up 
rubbing her eyes with a look of 
bewilderment. Turning quickly to 
John, and seeing that he was now 
quite sensible, she bent down to kiss 
him. 

John looked at her with a dreamy 
stare. ‘Why, where on earth have 
you sprung from ?’ he said at length, 
returning her caress rather lan- 
guidly, as Trant thought. But she 
seemed quite content with the re- 
ception. 

‘Ah, Jack, dear Jack, are you 
really your own self again?’ cried 
she, bending back and looking at 
him. ‘ You were talking such non- 
sense before you fell asleep—fancy- 
ing you were at home, and addressing 
me sometimes as Mr. North, some- 
times as grandmamma-.-if I had not 
been crying I could have laughed 
at some of your absurdities’ (she 
was between laughing and crying 
now). ‘By the bye, John, there 
was a certain name which I did not 
recognize, but whose owner seemed 
to figure largely in your visions— 
you'll tell me soniething a little 
more intelligible about her, won't 
you ?” 

‘Eh! what—the devil! Oh, stuff! 
you mustn’t mind what I said, quoth 
Jack, turning a very deep red. 
‘Don't go, Trant (turning to him as 
he was again departing), ‘’tis only 
Amy.’ 

As he spoke, Amy became for the 
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first time aware of the presence of a 
stranger. Her slumber had dishe- 
velled her hair, which streamed over 
her neck and shoulders as she leant 
above the pillow. ‘rant was fond 
of the picturesque, and the scene 
might besides have otherwise affected 
him. Alone in the world, maybe 
the thought struck him that if he 
were lying sick, no anxious relatives, 
no smiling, gentle nurses, would 
watch his recovery. Amy met his 
half-sorrowful, half-admiring gaze, 
as she jumped up blushing exceed- 
ingly, and making a sort of extem- 
pore toilet by pushing her wander- 
ing ringlets behind her ears. Shyly 
but curiously she looked up at him. 
This then was Mr. Trant—the clever 
friend and companion that John was 
so fond of talking about in his let- 
ters! He looked very mild, very 
goodnatured—not at all the spark- 
ling, bustling, fiery-looking fellow, 
that she thought John’s chosen as- 
sociate must be! Thus far her 
reflections went during the timid, 
hurried glance she took; then, re- 
membering what a costume hers was 
to be seen in by a stranger, she 
said she must go and tell papa the 
good news of John’s recovery, for 
she was sure he would now be quite 
well directly ; and was making off in 
a sort of pretty, comic distress, but 
Trant prevented her, and saying he 
was sure he could not leave John in 
better hands, took his departure. 

Amy had arrived the night before, 
and immediately insisted on her 
father surrendering to her the charge 
of their patient. Though, after all, 
papa might as well have sat up, Amy 
said,—for he was in a dozen times in 
the night, to see how John got on, 
to look mournfully at him, ¢ and then 
sighing, would glide away like a 
ghost. 

Though, in the letter he had 
written home to account for his de- 
tention, the Vicar had tried to 
make the best of John’s disaster, it 
caused a sad commotion in the house- 
hold. At first there was some talk 
of a general migration to the scene, 
and when this scheme was relin- 
quished, Amy begged to be allowed 
to go. Jack was ill—nobody to take 
care of him; for papa was of no 
use in a sick-room, and would per- 
haps be bathing John’s head with 
his composing draughts, and making 
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him swallow his lotions. This last 
representation prevailed, and it was 
determined that she should proceed 
thither under the escort of Tom 
Barry to act inthe capacity of nurse. 
Old Mrs. Faunce had much skill in 
simples, having in times past been a 
Lady Bountiful to all ailing villagers 
who could be prevailed upon to 
follow her prescriptions, and accord- 
ing to the envious whispers of Mr. 
North had formerly caused great 
mortality in the neighbourhood. All 
the grandmother being now awake 
within her, she crammed Amy’s 
boxes, to the exclusion of some of 
that young Iady’s lower strata of 
costume, with a variety of medica- 
ments, such as gargles, Morrison’s 
Pills, and other approved remedies 
for a broken head, ending by stuffing 
a pot of electuary, prepared from a 
private receipt, and infallible in con- 
sumptive cases, into the bandbox 
destined for a smart bonnet: to all 
which arrangements Amy cheerfully 
submitted, as they were for John’s 
good. This field-hospital and her- 
self were then committed to the 
charge of Mr. Barry, who was as 
ignorant of the customs of railway 
travelling as a crusader, but who 
had an unbounded confidence in his 
own resources, which subsequently 
proved to be well-founded, for both 
of them having been nearly left be- 
hind at the first half-dozen stations 
in consequence of some hallucination 
he laboured under about changing 
horses, he never, during the re- 
mainder of the journey, allowed his 
charge to quit her carriage for a 
moment on any pretence, thus put- 
ting her to some inconvenience. 

The Vicar warmly welcomed her 
arrival, for he was much harassed 
from anxiety, and was glad to have 
Amy to share his cares. On first 
seeing Mr. Richard Faunce, and being 
told he was her uncle, she had very 
naively offered to kiss him—a pro- 
cceding which greatly embarrassed 
her relativ e€, W ho would have no ob- 
jection to shake hands with her, but 
who was unaccustomed to demon- 
strations of affection, and poor Amy 
was left hanging on him as much out 
of place as a w vreath of flowers on a 
gas-lamp. All these particulars and 
many others were confided to John, 
who under her care began to get well 
fast, and was soon able to sit up, 
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when he was immediately transferred 
to Cotton Lodge, by desire of his 
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uncle, to remain till his recovery 
should be complete. 


Cuar. XLI. 


Both the Vicar and Amy were 
quite out of their element at Cotton 
Lodge—the Vicar especially, who 
felt as ill at ease as the country 
mouse visiting his town acquaintance. 
But Amy carried about with her 
everywhere a fund of latent happi- 
ness, that prevented any place from 
affecting her spirits. Use never 
lessened the shine of her simple, 
solid pleasures. ‘The thought that 
the day just begun was to be only a 
repetition of yesterday brought with 
it neither distaste nor weariness, be- 
cause yesterday had been so happy. 

*Tis strange that there are people 
who bring with them into this world, 
as if from some other, a halo, not 
only making them bright of aspect, 
but making ‘all external things bright 
to them, as if their spirits looked for 
ever through Claude Lorraine glasses 
—giving even to sadness and sorrow 
a touch of mournful beauty. Much 
of this, autumned by years, had the 
Vicar; much, too, had John, but in 
him "twas ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought. For he, looking 
less keenly than of old on the world 
around him, had begun to pry on 
himself with introverted glance—the 
intus susceptio of the mind. 

A day or two after John first came 
down stairs again, he and Amy were 
sitting alone in the breakfast-room. 
He wore a grey dressing-gown belong- 
ing to his uncle, which, together with 
his short hair (for it had been cut close 
since his mishap), gave him somewhat 
the appearance ofa convict. Richard 
Faunce had gone off to attend to 
some of his manifold occupations, as 
he did every day immediately after 
swallowing a hasty breakfast. The 
Vicar, after sometimes sitting still 
looking at them and sighing, some- 
times pacing the room slowly, stop- 
ping now and then apparently ab- 
sorbed in the pattern of the carpet, 
had at last taken his hat and walked 
out. Jack was sitting idle, enjoying 
the luxurious feeling of returning 
health. Amy was beside him, en- 
gaged on some piece of feminine 
handicraft intended as a present for 
her uncle. 

‘ Jack,’ says Amy, ‘do you see no 
change in papa ?’ 


‘ Why, yes, he looks rather seedy.’ 

‘I don’t know what ‘seedy’ is, 
and I’m not speaking of his looks,’ 
returned Amy. ‘Don’t you think 
he seems anxious and unhappy ?’ 

‘ Home-sick, perhaps,’ suggested 
John. 

‘ No,’ says, Amy, shaking her head, 
‘it isn’t that, for he was as bad or 
worse at home; he has not been 
cheerful nor given one hearty laugh 
for months past,—never siuce that 
visit he paid you once before. What 
you did to’ depress him,—whether 
you gave him so pleasant an idea of 
a soldier's life as to make him regret 
that he is not a soldier himself, or 
whether he is sorrowful at finding 
that the army is not likely to mend 
the ways of a certain scapegrace 
relative of his and mine, I don’t 
know; but he came back sad and 
has remained so, quite ceasing to care 
for his old occupations. You know 
how busy he always used to be about 
something or nothing ?’ 

John nodded. 

* Has he left off gardening ?’ 

* Quite—does nothing in the gar- 
den but walk about there ; and worse 
than that, his parish duties seem no 
longer a pleasure to him. I'll tell 
you what’ (here Amy lowered her 
voice to a very confidential pitch, 
and spoke slowly and solemnly), ‘I 
think his uneasiness is about money.’ 

* Why do you think so ?’ 

‘First of all, he began to object 
to certain household expenses—things 
that before, far from troubling him- 
self about, he never seemed to be 
aware existed. For himself, he never 
spends anything at all; and of late 
his charities, which were by him, 
you know, considered before all other 
expenditures, have become fewer and 
further between. One instance, in 
particular, I remember of his altera- 
tion in this respect. ‘There was much 
distress in our neighbourhood this 
autumn, and many families, that we 
used to consider very well off, fell 
into great poverty. So some gentle- 
men got up a subscription for them, 
and the paper was sent to papa. I 
took it to him in the study ; he read 
it, and saying, ‘ Poor people,—they 
are more to be pitied, Amy, than 
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those who are accustomed to struggle 
with penury, and who have no pride 
to give it added bitterness!’ took a 
pen and began writing some figures 
opposite his name; but suddenly 
stopt, threw down the pen, and 
walked away to the window. ‘M 
God,’ I heard him whisper, ‘ so ‘aa 
for grasping the shadow! I can no 
longer help my poorer brethren as I 
ought.’ And then, sighing, he came 
back to the table and altered the 
amount of the subscription. Ah, 
Jack, this change in him has made 
us all so unhappy!’ 

‘What the deuce could he mean 
by ‘grasping the shadow?’’ said 
John. ‘But I'll tell you what, 
Amy, if he has suffered any losses we 
must make up our minds to a work- 
aday life of it ; for neither he nor I 
are likely to restore the family for- 
tunes.’ 

‘ Ah, Jack, if he knew how little 
you or I shall trouble ourselves about 
riches he would be easy at once, for 
we may be certain that his trouble is 
allonouraccount! But L’ll tell youa 
grand scheme of mine,—some heiress 
to vast possessions shall fall in love 
with you: it is only necessary she 
should see you, you know’ (looking 
up at him quizzically), ‘and you 
shall take pity on her,—eh, Jack ?’ 

‘Stuff! don’t be silly!’ quoth 
John, petulantly. He had never 
spoken to her so crossly before. 

Apropos of her remark a servant 
entered bringing a letter, addressed 
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to him in a female hand. He knew 
it well—it was Miss Gay's. 

Amy saw him frown and redden— 
then he thrust the letter all crumpled 
into the pocket of his dressing-gown 
—then dragged it out again and tore 
it open. 

First two cards, tied together in a 
true-lover’s knot with a bit of silver 
twist, appeared: ‘Captain and Mrs, 
Lothaire,’ was the legend they bore. 

Besides these there was a note from 
Miss Gay :— 

Ah, won’t you forgive me? (it said.) 
If you knew how often I have thought of 
you, notwithstanding your nasty cold 
letters, 1 am sure you would. It took 
a long time to persuade me; but when I 
heard of your accident —it grieved me 
very much, by the bye —I thought how 
long it might be before I saw you again 
— perhaps never; and Lothaire was so 
attentive, so constant, and looked so 
handsome when le proposed, that I really 
couldn’t refuse. We were married this 
morning. 

After all, I’m not sure that I don’t 
like you best. Don’t be angry, nor call 
me any horrid names in your distress; 
for, in spite of what has occurred, I shall 
always be, and trust you will believe me, 
your affectionate 

Lavinia Loruatrre. 

‘Thank God! quoth John, ener- 
getically, after perusing it; and, to 
Amy’s great wonderment, crammed 
the epistle, envelope, cards and all 
(including a bit of wedding-cake in- 
side, which he never saw), into the 
fire, and watched their destruction 
with remarkable complacency. 


NEW NOVELS.* 


there has 


| gw some time back 
been accumulating upon our table 
amass of volumes in the post octavo 
form ; got up in various ways ac- 
cording to the varying tastes of the 
publishers, though all equally marked 
with the generic and unmistakeable 


character of novelism. Over and 
over again we essayed to approach 
the heap, and over and over again 
our heart failed us. Had they 
arrived one by one, or in pairs, at 


* Shirley. A Tale. By Currer Bell. 


moderate intervals of a month, or 
even a week apart, we might have 
attacked them in detail, and possibly 
got them all under; but coming as 
they did in shoals, the thought of an 
encounter, so unequal in every re- 
spect, made cowards of us. For we 
plead guilty to the charge, if a novel 
once get into our hands, of being 
unable to lay it down again till we 
shall have read it through. Many 
a weary hour this wretched infatua- 
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tion has cost us. Many a time have 
book, author, and reader, been con- 
signed, in thought, to quarters less 
agreeable than those of which, at 
the moment, each, it is to be hoped, 
was in possession. But, like the 
miserable victim of the evil eye, we 
had no choice except to go on. 
Hence, though witnessing with dis- 
may the daily growth of fresh 
claims upon our patience, we could 
not muster courage to deal with them 
at all. At last our eyes chanced to 
catch the neatly lettered back of 
Shirley, and the spell came over us. 

Well do we remember how we 
took up Jane Eyre one winter's 
evening, somewhat piqued at the 
extravagant commendations we had 
heard, and sternly resolved to be as 
critical as Croker. But as we read 
on we forgot both commendations 
and criticism, identified ourselves 
with Jane in all her troubles, and 
finally married Mr. Rochester about 
four in the morning. So to us the 
announcement of another novel by 
the same hand was exciting. We 
refused an invitation for the 31st 
October, and shut ourselves up with 
Shirley—there were four of us, three 
volumes and the present writer— 
determined on asieepless night. But, 
no, about eleven o'clock we began 
our habitual series of yawns, then 
lighted the bed-candle, went to bed, 
fell asleep, and did not resume 
Shirley even in our dreams. It was 
three days before we finished it. 
Not that it is a dull book by any 
means — indeed nearly every page 
contains something worth reading; 
but the story is deficient in con- 
nexion and interest. In Jane Eyre 
the reader accompanied the heroine 
throughout, saw with her eyes, 
heard with her ears, in short, lived 
over again one life, and regarded 
other persons and things from one 
point of view—the heroine's person- 
ality. On this ground an autobio- 
graphy well done is sure of creat- 
ing the most absorbing interest. 
But a story in the narrative form 
requires much more artistic skill in 
its construction. It is required to 
concentrate the interest upon one 
person or one group, while regarding 
that person or group, as well as the 
subordinate groups, ab extra. The 
threads of intrigue must be so 
crossed and interlaced as to form but 





one pattern. Otherwise the reader’s 
mind will have to make a painful 
effort (a sort of squint) to-see two or 
more distinct things at once. Again, 
care must be taken lest by too 
great elaboration in the details you 
diminish the prominence of your 
central group-—- like Maclise in his 
pictures. On that foot halts Sir 
Walter Scott himself. Who cares 
for Waverley, though the author 
does call him our hero? Our hero 
is the Baron of Bradwardine. Now 
in the book before us there are 
characters that occupy much more 
space than the ix»; of the tale. 
It might as well have been called 
Caroline, or Helstone, as far as that 
goes. Shirley, the heroine — for, 
masculine as the name sounds, Shir- 
ley is a woman—does not appear at 
all till the end of the first volume ; 
and the hero only drops in at the end 
of the second. Besides, the stage is 
overcrowded with characters too in- 
significant to be named in the bills; 
some, mere sceneshifters and candle- 
snuffers, have no business to be there 
at all. Let us count up the dramatis 
persone, those who are actually 
named, and have a réle in the play. 
Over and above the four young 
people whose marriage, somehow or 
other, is the object of the book, we 
have the Yorke family, seven; the 
Sympsons, five; the Nunnelys, four ; 
the Sykeses, eight (we believe) ; 
three vicars; three curates; three 
Methodist preachers; three old 
maids ; one governess; one patiently 
suffering operative and family; five 
or six riotous ditto; besides gar- 
deners, grooms, housekeepers, house- 
maids, kc. Nearly a hundred cha- 
racters to be disposed of! it could 
not be done, even with the ‘resources’ 
of Covent Garden. 

Let us now take a glance at the 
story. We are not going to give 
a skilful analysis of it, which would 
be about as like the original as 
a skeleton is like the living man, 
and yet would enable Mr. A. B., 
standing up for a quadrille with 
Miss C. D., to talk about ‘the noo 
nauvel’ as if he had read it—that is 
a kind of petty larceny for which the 
poor author can get no redress. 
‘We may flay, but we won't disem- 
bowel. 

The seene of Shirley is laid in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in the 
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years 1811-12, amidst the frame- 
breaking and bank-breaking per- 
formed by operatives and masters 
respectively, and caused by the im- 
provements in machinery and the 
Orders in Council. We think, by 
the way, that the author exaggerates 
the distress and alarm of those times, 
though she does not make them tell 
with much effect on her story. All 
the results would have come about, 
we are sure, without the rioters. 
The first volume will be unintel- 
ligible to most people, for it is half 
in French and halt in broad York- 
shire. There are many who know 
* Yorkshire,’ and don’t know French; 
and others, we fear, who know French 
and don’t know Yorkshire. For our 
own part, we possess a decent know- 
ledge of both, and we venture to pro- 
nounce that the French and the York- 
shire are both excellent. Most writers 
seem to imagine that they can produce 
a genuine Yorkshireman by cutting 
off the final consonant of every word 
he utters. Currer Bell's Yorkshire- 
men are not such Cockneyfied auto- 
mata. Their thoughts are as pro- 
vincial as their speech. We would 
bet a trifie that the author is a York- 
shirewoman ; — Yorkshire, we are 
sure; woman, we think. Why not 
Miss Currer Bell as well as Miss 
Shirley Keeldar ? She knows women 
by their brains and hearts, men by 
their foreheads and chests. She (we 
cannot help begging the question) 
depicts women often quaint and odd, 
but never unnatural, while the men 
are not unfrequently ranting moun- 
tebanks, who, instead of the tolera- 
tion and applause the author claims 
for them, would infallibly, in real 
life, be ‘cut’ or kicked, or shut up 
in a madhouse. The author, then, 
isa woman. Moreover she is, or has 
been, a governess. She is always 
good on the topic of governesses, 
their rights and wrongs. Jane Eyre 
was (as all the world knows) a go- 
verness, so (we beg to inform the 
world) is Mrs. Pryor, and Caroline 
Helstone wants to be one. Again, 
she has a sympathy with the cognate 
class of private tutors. As in her 
former book she made the governess 
marry her ‘ master,’ so, in the present, 
the tutor has a love affair with his 
lady pupil (we are not going to tell 
how it ends). ‘The author probably 
framed the one story as a pendant to 
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the other; or, was the latter sug- 
gested by a certain Tennysonian 
poem of Miss Barrett ? 

The author, then, is a governess. 
How old may she be? (The age of 
a lady author is always an inter- 
esting subject to us reviewers: if we 
could find out by going down to 
Yorkshire, we would.) In the very 
first page one reads, ‘ We are going 
back to the beginning of this cen- 
tury: late years; present years are 
dusty, sun-burnt, hot, arid ; we will 
evade the noon, forget it in siesta, 
pass the mid-day in slumber, and 
dream of dawn.’ If the year 1811 
was the dawn of Miss Bell’s reminis- 
cences, she must be by this time 
but that’s horrible to think of. Miss 
Bell, we are convinced, is not more 
than two-and-twenty, and learnt all 
about the year 1811 from her grand- 
papa. 

With regard to the male charac- 
ters, it is not so much of the original 
conception as of the working out of 
that conception, that we wish to com- 
plain. The rough sketch is often as 
correct as it is daring — psychologi- 
cally faultless. Take, for example, 
Robert Gerard Moore, as the author 
first presents him to us, half English, 
half French, a bankrupt mill-owner 
and a thorough gentleman, a furious 
Radical who detests the mob, a man 
of taste and refinement with his heart 
and soul in the dyeing-vats, lavishly 
generous, yet ready to sell his love 
for gold. ‘The author deserves credit 
for no common skill in combining, 
out of such dissonant elements, a 
harmonious whole. But would this 
being ever have spoken as he does 
in chap. v.? Would he have carried 
on a colloquy with Joe Scott, his 
foreman, in that Alexander-the- 
Great style? Surely not. 

Take, again, the instance in vol. ii. 
p- 115, sgqg. Donne is a curate (no 
monster, be it remarked, only a fool 
fresh from college); he asks Miss 
Shirley Keeldar for a subscription to 
some school. She gives five pounds. 


Donne looked at it, declared the sub- 
scription ‘shabby,’ and clamorously de- 
manded more. Miss Keeldar flushed up 
with some indignation and more asto-« 
nishment. 

‘At present, I shall give no more,’ 
she said. 

‘Not give more! why I expected you 
to head the list with a cool hundred. 
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With your property, you should never 
put down a signature for less.’ [Miss 
S. K. has a thousand a-year.] She was 
silent. ‘In the south,’ went on Donne, 
‘a lady with a thousand a-year would be 
ashamed to give five pounds for a public 
object.’ 

Shirley, so rarely haughty, looked so 
now. Her slight frame became nerved, 
her distinguished face [we object to this 
Gallicism] quickened with scorn. 

‘Strange remarks!’ said she; ‘ most 
inconsiderate! Reproach in return for 
bounty is misplaced.’ 

‘Bounty! do you call five pounds 
bounty ?’ 

Ee * * * 

‘ Wretched place, this Yorkshire !’ he 
went on. ‘I never could have formed 
an idea of the country had I not seen it ; 
and the people, rich and poor, what a 
set! How corse and uncultivated ! 
They would be scouted in the south.’ 

Shirley leaned forwards on the table, 
her nostrils dilating a little, her taper 
fingers interlaced, and compressing each 
other hard. 

‘ The rich,’ pursued the infatuated and 
incorrigible Donne, ‘area parcelof misers, 
never living as persons with their incomes 
ought to live; you scarsely ever see a 
fam’ly where a propa carriage or a reg’la 
butla is kep; and as to the poor,’ &c. &c. 
‘ They pos’tively deserve that one should 
turn a mad cow in amongst them to rout 
their rabble ranks. He! he! what fun 
it would be!’ 

‘There, you’ve reached the climax !’ 
said Shirley, quietly. ‘* You have reached 
the climax !’ she repeated, her glowing 
glance towards him. ‘ You cannot go be- 
yond it, and,’ she added, with emphasis, 
* you shall not, in my house.’ 

Up she rose; nobody could control 
her now, for she was exasperated ; straight 
she walked to her garden-gates, wide she 
flung them open. 

‘Walk through,’ said she, austerely, 
‘and pretty quickly, and set foot on this 
pavement no more !’ 

We could point out many other 
instances of violence and exaggera- 
tion ; the little Yorkes, lads in their 
early teens, talk like Master Better- 
ton on the stage. The little Miss 
Yorkes, too, have an Ossianic style 
of their own, and a marvellous ac- 
nee with Johnson's Dictionary. 
We rather suspect that the author is 
planning another novel on the fate 
and fortunes of the Yorke family. 
For all their ranting, we should like 
to hear more of them. But we are 
drawing near the end of our paper. 
We sat down fully resolved to mete 
out praise and blame according to the 
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most approved recipe of enlightened 
criticism, and, lo! we have done no- 
thing but censure. We may have 
led our readers to suppose that this 
is but a mediocre novel, a thing which 
our columns join gods and men in 
prohibiting. But, in truth, it is a 
good novel dashed with a fair human 
alloy of bad; and we, with the amiable 
instinct of our craft, have fixed on 
the weak part. 

After all, it is not easy to give 
extracts for admiration. We like the 
book asa whole. On the whole, we 
like its spirit. The author docs not, 
after the manner of some we could 
name, plead the cause of the poor by 
indiscriminate slander of the rich, 
nor advocate religious tolerance by a 
display of the bitterest sectarian 
hatred. 

The character of Shirley is excel- 
lently conceived and well sustained. 
And how touching is the story of 
Caroline ; an old story, by the way, 
which reminds one of poor Hartley 
Coleridge’s mournful music :— 

Say, what is worse than blank despair ? 

’Tis that sick hope too weak for flying, 
Which plays at fast and loose with care, 

And wastes a weary life in dying. 

We sympathize with the author's 
general charity, with her special love 
for the old country, the old Church, 
and the old Duke; we kindle with 
her fervid bursts of eloquence, and 
recognize the truth of her pictures 
from life. 

As to the morality, it must be a 
very precise prude, indeed, who could 
ferret out an inuendo in Shirley. 

Place aux Dames. After Miss 
Currer Bell comes Miss Catherine 
Sinclair, a lady not now for the first 
time about to make her curtsy to 
‘my public, though heretofore better 
known as a moral instructress of the 
young than as a weaver of fiction for 
the amusement and edification of their 
elders. It would be hard to conceive 
a more remarkable contrast than Miss 
Sinclair’s new novel presents to that 
which we have just been considering. 
Shirley is the production of a strong 
but coarse mind. The story is 
nothing, the characters are for 
the most part absurd,— yet the 
scenes are all painted with such a 
bold, and some of them with such a 
masterly hand, that we defy any 
reader, after he has fairly thrown 
himself into the action of the drama, 
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to abstain from pushing on with it 
in a state of very considerable ex- 
citement. Sir Edward Graham goes 
upon quite a different principle. It 
eschews all excitement. It aims at 
describing every-day society, as we 
see it in Edinburgh, Yorkshire, and 
elsewhere : it is flooded from the first 
page to the last with dialogue, where 
the effort to be witty is usually more 
palpable than the wit itself. Indeed 
Miss Sinclair sets out by a declaration 
of war against over-excitement, and 
what she is pleased to term ‘ novels 
of a pernicious tendency. ‘If the 
Lord Chamberlain’s powers,’ she says, 
‘were ever extended to condemn 
novels as well as plays of a pernicious 
tendency, it appears as if his office 
would soon become no sinecure.’ We 
do not quite understand, what Miss 
Sinclair is aiming at. Isshestriking 
at an enemy long ago floored ? Is she 
belabouring the Dick Turpins, Jack 


Sheppards, and Jonathan Wilds of 


a bygone generation, who have been 
dead and buried these half-dozen 
years at least? or must we include 
among ‘the novels of bad tendency’ 
our friend Oliver, and sweet Nelly, 
and Dick Swiveller? Be it so. 
Oliver does not always keep good 
company, we allow, and Nelly, 
chance acquaintances are hardly such 
as we should wish to introduce our 
youngest daughter to; but is there 
one of them more deserving to take 
his place at Bow-street than Sir Fitz- 
roy Perceval or Lady Graham? Only 
think of an author denouncing the 
brethren of her craft because they 
make burglars and strumpets play 
conspicuous parts in their stories, 
while she herself chooses as her hero 
a scoundrel so base as to get up a 
plot for confining a sane relative in a 
madhouse, and so stupid as to fail in 
it, while her heroine is a blackleg, 
a senseless, ignorant, ill-mannered 
gambler in railway shares! For our 
own parts we cannot say that we 
should quite desire to spend a life- 
time in daily and hourly commune 
with Bill Sykes and his Pal, but 
were we compelled to choose, the 
probability is that we should prefer 
their companionship to that of Sir 
Fitzroy, Mr. Thornton, and Lady Gra- 
ham. And as to secondary charac- 
ters, Miss Sinclair herself will scarce 
be bold enough to deny that there is 
much more of the good and the 
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really noble to be gathered from the 
conversation of the brothers Cheery- 
bles, the Marchioness, and honest 
Tim Linkinwater, than from all that 
stands on record as spoken by Laura 
Graham, Lady Harriet, Captain 
Grey, and poor Lord Edinthorpe. 

Novelists, like painters (continues Miss 
Sinclair), are of many schools. Some, 
like Mrs. Ratcliffe, adopt the Salvator- 
Rosa style, abounding in robber and 
murder scenes; while others, like Sir 
Walter Scott, range themselves under 
the banner of Vandyke as _ historical 
artists. There are those who attempt 
sacred groups like Raphael, or the comic 
style of Teniers, or too often the volup- 
tuous school of Titian and the broad 
farce of Hogarth. The latter eminent 
artist often declared that his own favour- 
ite works were what he called his ‘ con- 
versation pieces.’ These consisted of 
groups painted in the costume of their 
day acting in the genteel comedy of or- 
dinary society, while the characters were 
all employed in every-day drawing-room 
occupations,—conversing, reading, and 
acting, with their habitual dress, man- 
ners, and customs. Such a style as Ho- 
garth once so successfully aimed at with 
his pencil the author desires now to at- 
tempt with her pen. Her object then, 
however imperfectly she may have exe- 
cuted it, is to give a pleasing, unexag- 
gerated sketch of cheerful manners and 
amiable motives, of home duties and 
agreeable occupations; while to the 
young and romantic her desire has been 
to exemplify how much deeper and better 
founded than any other happiness is that 
derived from an honourable, virtuous, 
and single-hearted attachment, sanctioned 
by religion, by mutual confidence, and 
by the approbation of friends as well as 
of parents. 

We shall say nothing for the pre- 
sent of the general success or failure 
of Miss Sinclair’s attempt to imitate 
with the pen what Hogarth achieved 
with his pencil. Ifto make all the 
characters in a novel immense talkers 
be sufficient to produce ‘ conversa- 
tion pieces’ in letterpress, there 
can be no doubt that she has realized 
her own idea; for out of the one 
thousand pages, or thereabouts, over 
which the story of the railway spe- 
culators is spread, we doubt whether 
there be fifty which are not given up 
to dialogue. But that such dialogues 
communicate to us ‘a pleasing, un- 
exaggerated sketch of cheerful man- 
ners and amiable motives, of home 
duties and agreeable occupations,’ we 
beg leave to deny ; while of the les- 
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son which the authoress desires to 
communicate to ‘the young and the 
romantic,’ we are unable to discover 
atrace. Why, the story opens with 
a successful manoeuvre on the part of 
a middle-aged spinster to entrap a 
widower and the father of a grown- 
up son and daughter into a marriage, 
which marriage turns out to be the 
source of extreme discomfort to the 
step-children, and of total ruin to 
their father. And with respect to 
other matches, though the union be- 
tween Charles Grey and Laura may 
be said to have been arranged from 
the outset and to have run its natu- 
ral course, the marriage between 
Charlotte Grey and Lord Edinthorpe 
is as complete a bit of match-making 
on the part of the young lady and 
her relatives as ever occurred within 
the circle of society, either north or 
south of the Tweed. Finally, we 
must acknowledge that a very dili- 
gent search after some sign of the 
religious and filial principles pro- 
posed to be brought into prominent 
action has not enabled us to discover 
the smallest trace ofeither. The old 
people marry,—the woman in craft, 
the man in simplicity. The young 
ones come together according to the 
ordinary usages of the world — 
through mutual inclination, without 
any human being looking further 
than the desire of the moment, due 
regard being paid to the ways and 
means whereby the married folks 
shall be able to keep their proper 
places in the fashionable clique of 
which they form a portion. 

Miss Sinclair is a well-intentioned, 
well-informed, and clever woman, but 
she is no novelist. The plot of her 
present book is eminently ridiculous, 
and the machinery which she em- 
ploys to conduct it to the dénowement 
is every way worthy of the plot. 
Her fancy—for imagination she has 
none—seems to have been caught by 
the current newspaper reports of 
railway speculations and their issues. 
She persuaded herself that from these 
might be culled tragic matter enough 
to give the necessary interest to a 
tale of domestic life; and keeping 
constantly in view the proposed moral 
of her work, she works her way to 
a point so soberly, that while all her 
readers see from the first what she is 
driving at, not one cares to hazard a 
guess beforehand touching the precise 
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method by which her object is to be 
effected. The dramatis persone are, 
—Sir Edward Graham, a military 
officer of distinction, covered with 
decorations, but not ranked in the 
Army List; his designing cousin, in 
due time his wife, Emily Perceval; 
his son and daughter, Harry and 
Laura Graham; his mother, Lady 
Harriet ; his brother, Major Graham, 
late of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service ; a certain Lord Lea- 
mington, who appears to be intro- 
duced for the mere purpose of shew- 
ing how tuft-hunting prevails among 
the leaders of ton in modern Athens; 
Admiral, Mrs. Captain Peter, and 
Charlotte Grey; Sir Fitzroy Per- 
ceval and his daughter Adela; 
Lord Edinthorpe, who, though ma- 
nifestly one of the heroes, does not 
make his appearance till towards the 
close of the piece ; a nondescript Mr. 
Thornton; an old butler; a mad- 
doctor ; and a lap-dog. That much 
could be made of a group like this, 
even by Scott, were he raised from 
the grave to knock it about, is clearly 
inconceivable. In Miss Sinclair’s 
hands it goes through three volumes 
of as dull and meaningless chit-chat 
existence as the wit of woman could 
devise, and breaks up at last into 
separate coteries, after a manner 
which, indeed, deserves to be pro- 
nounced original. Nodoubt we have 
occasional dashes at the Old Bailey 
style of writing, which are meant to 
awaken our darker passions,— but 
they do not succeed. Sir Edward 
Graham, for example, is robbed over 
and over again,—by his wife and her 
accomplices, we suspect, though the 
fact is never proved; and there the 
matter ends. For though Lady 
Graham does her best to bring sus- 
picion on old Macarthur, she fails as 
completely in that as we do in work- 
ing out any necessary connexion be- 
tween these provoking robberies and 
the final catastrophe of the tale. 
And by and bye Sir Fitzroy —of 
whom we had previously known only 
this, that he was a bankrupt in purse 
and in-character, and a refugee in 
Holyrood House—suddenly makes 
his appearance with his daughter at 
Oakhampton Castle, the seat of Lord 
Edinthorpe, and works endless mis- 
chief. Happily for the imaginary 
sufferers, as well as for us, Sir Fitz- 
roy is but a bungling villain. His 
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very agents—one of whom, by the 
bye, is the mad-doctor already alluded 
to-—betray him; and he is sent about 
his business just as his diabolical 
scheme is on the eve of its accom- 
plishment, without anybody consi- 
dering that law and justice alike 
require that he should be tried, 
found guilty, and transported. 

One more specimen of the skill of 
this authoress in working out the 
reverse of the design, which in the 
preface she undertakes to affect. Sir 
Edward Graham has played the fool 
in giving to his amiable children a 
very disagreeable step-mother. He 
must be punished for this, and he is so. 
How do you suppose? Why thus. 
His wife takes to speculating largely 
in all manner of railway schemes. 
She is made a tool of by the re- 
doubted Sir Fitzroy and his shadow 
Mr. Thornton ; and when the bub- 
bles burst, it turns out that my lady 
has not only made shipwreck of her 
own good name, but of Sir Edward's 
fortune also. It will of course puz- 
zle ordinary folk to guess how this 
latter crash befel. They are aware 
that in common life a husband often 
brings his wife and family to the 
parish by gambling; they have yet 
to learn that a wile, speculating on 
her own hook, and hiding her folly 
all the while from her husband, may, 
if her speculations fail, reduce him 
to beggary. So it is, however, ac- 
cording to Miss Sinclair's interpre- 
tation of the law. Lady Graham, 
who never seems to have been worth 
a shilling of her own, buys loads of 
railway shares with funds obtained, 
we are left to guess how; and her 
distinguished husband is called upon, 
when the day of reckoning arrives, 
to make good her deficiencies. It 
would be absurd to say another 
word about a work, which, had it not 
borne a name elsewhere honoured, 
could have earned no notice from us. 

Another lady still! Really the 
fairer portion of the creation seems 
to have made a monopoly of this art 
of novel-writing ; and in good sooth, 
if they all did their work like Janet 
W. Wilkinson, we should be willing 
to see their right confirmed by letters 
patent. Nor is there the shadow of 
ashade of iality, favour, or affec- 
tion, in this our avowal. We do not 
know who Janet W. Wilkinson is. 
We are ignorant whether she be 
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young or old, wife, widow, or maiden 
in her teens; but this the perusal of 
her well-written story tells us, that 
her talents are of no ordinary kind. 
She cannot, perhaps, describe start- 
ling events, or paint stirring scenes, 
as Currer Bell does; but her im- 
agination is quite as elevated, her 
artistic skill greater, and her com- 
mand over the English language not 
less complete than that of any female 
writer of the day. If this be Miss 
or Mrs. Wilkinson’s first work, we 
bid her hearty welcome to the arena 
on which she has entered, and hope 
that the time will not be very long 
ere we meet her here again. 

Hands not Hearts, is a stirring tale 
of ill-assorted marriages, and of the 
frightful consequences to which they 
generally lead. It is a romance, of 
course, but still a romance of real 
life, which gets into extravagance 
only through the over-expansion of 
an excited and exuberant imagina- 
tion. There are too many deaths, 
especially deaths by violence, for the 
compass of three volumes post oc- 
tavo; and the influence which one 
scoundrel succeeds in establishing 
over another, is not confined within 
the strictest limits of probability. 
But the various incidents out of 
which the tragic parts of the story 
arise are at once natural in them- 
selves and naturally told, and some 
of the characters are admirable. It 
would be unfair towards the author 
were we to justify this sentence of 
praise by sketching a continuous 
outline of her plot; but she deserves 
that the reader's curiosity should be 
stimulated by a few hints on that 
head, and we accordingly proceed to 
give them. 

The interest of this novel is di- 
vided into two portions. In the first 
we become acquainted with a rich 
heiress, a rather commonplace indi- 
vidual both in mind and in personal 
appearance, who having completed 
her twenty-first year soon after the 
tale begins, gives her hand to the 
nephew and heir-presumptive of one 
of her guardians, without any care 
taken to settle a just portion of her 
own property on herself. ‘The match 
does not turn out well. She is, and 
has from her first hour been, sin- 
cerely attached to her husband; but 
his manner during the very wooing 
gives too much reason to suspect 
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that he is more than indifferent to 
her, and before the birth of their 
first and only son he entirely neg- 
lects her. The uncle is greatly 
annoyed at this; for though he 
seems to have co-operated with the 
young man’s mother in getting the 
match made up, he has a real regard 
for the young wife; which is in- 
creased in proportion as the profli- 
gate habits and many embarrass- 
ments of his nephew come to his 
knowledge. He is in this frame of 
mind when, in fulfilment ofa pro- 
mise made to his ward, he goes to 
have his portrait painted; and at 
the house of the artist sees a woman, 
who is destined to exercise an extra- 
ordinary influence over all the par- 
ties in the drama. 

The character of Ada, a woman 
of marvellous beauty, an authoress, 
and endowed with exceeding deter- 
mination of purpose, is admirably 
drawn. It will not do to forestall 
any of the most interesting details 
in the book by saying more con- 
cerning her than that, though many 
years younger than the baronet, and 
in her heart of hearts devoted to an- 
other, she marries him, in order to 
wreak her vengeance on one whom 
she has every right to regard as a 
heartless and unprincipled betrayer. 

As might be expected, the ba- 
ronet gives no hint of his approach- 
ing marriage to his nephew. And 
when the truth bursts suddenly upon 
the latter, the fountain of his most 
painful secret is revealed, and his 
wife is taught by the severest and 
sternest of proofs, thet he had wed- 
ded her only for her gold. But 
this is not the end of her trials. He 
has squandered away the whole of 
her fortune, except the pittance 
which she had consented to reserve ; 
and is at once tormented with re- 
morse on effecting a discovery, which 
we shall not prematurely communi- 
cate, and harassed by his creditors. 
In this state he is meditating suicide, 
when his wife, who had already 
written to announce her determina- 
tion to leave him, enters his dressing- 
room, and sees him amid the gloom 
with a pistol in his hand. She rushes 
towards him; and in the madness 
of the moment he shoots, not himself 
—~but her. 

Here ends the first act in this deep 
tragedy. The miserable man flies ; 
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and no pursuit is instituted, and for 
twenty years we cease to hear of 
him. Meanwhile Ada, now Lady 
Eskdale, has become the mother of 
two children, a son and a daughter ; 
and Mrs. Eskdale, the poor lady 
whom her husband had shot, re- 
covers. She takes a cottage in the 
village, and there, with the kind 
help of her other guardian, an ex- 
cellent clergyman, brings up her 
boy very judiciously, and lays in 
him the foundation of right princi- 
ples. : 

Twenty years are gone, and Ed- 
ward Eskdale, the son of the missing 
roué, has become a clerk in the house 
of Farquhar, of London; where, 
though his natural tastes were not in 
favour of a mercantile career, he 
plods on most industriously. His 
cousins, Algernon and Blanche, are 
very fond of him. They are both 
handsome, as indeed so is he, and 
have been taught by their mother 
not to despise a relative because he 
is poor. But Edward’s mother and 
Mr. Forbes, the rector, both throw 
cold water on too close an -ntimacy, 
and set their faces against a match, 
in which it might be expected to end. 
Lady Eskdale, on the other hand, 
for reasons which we shall not re- 
veal, desires that Edward should 
wed her daughter. She even presses 
the hand of his fair cousin upon the 
youth; which Edward declines, in a 
way, and after a scene, which no 
hand except that of a mistress could 
have painted. No coolness, however, 
arises among the relatives in conse- 
quence. On the contrary, Alger- 
non, a languid and sickly lad, clings 
to his cousin with as much fondness 
as ever; and even Blanche, though 
indignant that he should have re- 
jected his mother’s offer, continues 
much attached to him. ‘These young 
people, by the way, are all very 
skilfully Renels and their attach- 
ment, especially that of Blanche, to 
the baronet, now a paralytic, is beau- 
tifully described. 

And now the plot begins to 
thicken. Edward is placed as a lodger 
in the house of one who turns out to 
be the portrait-painter in whose 
studio his uncle had first seen Ada ; 
but who is now stone-blind, and a 
widower, with an agreeable and beau- 
tiful daughter attending upon him. 
Of course Edward becomes attached 
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to Olivia. But the progress of the 
affair is managed with such perfect 
good taste—the whole process is so 
natural, both in the beginning and 
the end, that while we take piel 
interest in them, we still feel that 
things could not have gone other- 
wise. Meanwhile Mr. Farquhar, 
an eccentri¢é but good man, grows 
daily more and more fond of his 
clerk. His head-manager falls ill, 
and Edward asks to be allowed to 
do the sick man’s work, which the 
merchant consents to—-the invalid 
receiving his salary ; till by and bye, 
when the manager dies, he all at 
once rewards the clerk’s diligence 
and noble conduct by giving him a 
share in the business. 

We have stated this fact without 
scruple, because the judicious reader 
might guess that such a result was 
likely to follow. 
did not occur in a day; and the in- 
terval between Edward's volunteer- 
ing to do the work of another and 
reaping his mercantile reward is 
filled up with a succession of start- 
ling, yet for the most part very 
possible, occurrences, over which it 
is right that we should draw a veil. 
‘They come in with excellent effect. 
They operate changes, too, which 
are not more ably described than 
they are true to nature. All Ada’s 
pride gives way under them. The 
woman of genius becomes softened 
and subdued, yet a true woman still ; 
while the deserted wife grows both 
morally and intellectually strong 
amid her trials. As to Edward, his 
advance in the right direction, though 
steady, is not uninterrupted by the 
working of human passions. Im- 
movably honourable, and generous 
and true, he yet gives way to the 
passion of anger, and is involved in 
a fracas, of which the consequences 
prove to be very startling. ut we 
must not be temptedto goon. Mrs. 
or Miss Wilkinson has written a 
book, which, though not free from 
defects, gives evidence of rare talent, 
and much more than ordinary skill. 
Her villains are, indeed, a little too 
villanous. She sheds more blood 
than is usually shed by men in their 
situation; and she hurries up her 
story at last, as if the excitation 
produced by it upon her own ner- 
vous system were become unendur- 
able. But she has taken a place 
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among the best of the class of writers 
in which she has enrolled herself; 
and she has our very best wishes 
that she may be able to retain it. 
The space which, from time to 
time, has been devoted in this ma- 
gazine to criticism on works of 
fiction, or, as they are justly called, 
‘the novels of the season, will, we 
are confident, protect us from the 
charge of illiberality or narrow- 
mindedness in the views which we 
take of this description of literature. 
But we must confess, that in all the 
world of letters there is no spectacle 
to us more melancholy than that of 
men, not wholly devoid of under- 
standing, who persist to the verge 
of old age, or it may be beyond it, in 
pouring forth from year to year a 
flood of platitudes, whereupon ima- 
ginary personages are carried through 
Imaginary troubles in order that they 
may arrive in the end at a state of 
imaginary happiness, or possibly be 
laid in imaginary graves. In women 
we have less objection to this sort of 
thing. Their sphere of usefulness is 
comparatively narrow, and the most 
gifted of them are usually the most 
eager to tread it round and round. 
They desire to convey some moral 
lesson to the world; and looking to 
the novel as a legitimate form of 
address, they take it up, and deal 
with it in their own way, with more 
or less of efiect. ‘This is seldom the 
object of fiction- mongers of the 
coarser sex. They aspire to paint 
men and manners as they are sup- 
posed to be, or to have been; and 
hence they either exhibit for our 
edification the vices, follies, and 
blackguardisms of our own times— 
or they cause to pass before us pa- 
geants of the past, which bear, in 
ninety-nine out of every hundred 
cases, about as close a resemblance to 
the original as one of Turner’s mix- 
tures of red and yellow ochre does to 
the land, the sky, or the sea, of this 
workaday world. Observe that we are 
not now speaking of those who write, 
or may have occasionally written, 
works of fiction. Few gifted minds, 
especially in youth, have not striven 
to relieve their inward yearnings in 
this guise. For there is a time in 
the life of all whom God has en- 
dowed with faculties that take them 
out of the common herd, when Rea- 
son, and Judgment, and Faith itself, 
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are but the handmaidens of Imagi- 
nation, and things present, and things 
to come, stand forth in the light 
which she sheds over them. But 
this is quite a different sort of 
affair, quite a different state of being, 
from that of the novel-monger. The 
child of ‘ Imagination lofty and re- 
fined’ soon grows weary of blowing 
soap-bubbles. He seeks, as years 
advance upon him, some object 
higher than the praises of the igno- 
rant and the idle. He aspires at 
bettering the condition of his fellow- 
creatures, intellectually or physically, 
and seldom looks back upon pro- 
ceedings which had not this tendency 
without shame. Not so the novelist 
by profession. From season to season 
he works away at the harmless, pro- 
fitless task which he has set for him- 
self, and seems to regard the constant 
appearance of his own name in news- 
paper advertisements as the very acme 
of human fame. Such a man is to us 
well-nigh as much an object of com- 
passion as a declared lunatic. He 
cannot perceive that all that is really 
respectable in society laughs him to 
scorn. He is unable to take in the 
melancholy truth, that publishers, 
rinters, booksellers, book-readers, 
eartily despise the author —even 
while they seek profit or amusement 
in his works. 
Mr. G. P. R. James has committed 
a grave offence against himself by 
enlisting in this corps of scribblers. 
Nature and education alike fitted 
him for better things; and he has 
occasionally produced a work—not 
of fiction—as if to shew that he was 
not unconscious of the fact. But 
some worse influence—either that 
craving after notoriety of which we 
have just spoken, or sadder still, 
considerations of copyright and 
money-making—seem constantly to 
have come between him and _ his 
roper object, and made him what 
eis. If we be not mistaken, Mr. 
James must now be able to look 
back upon some fifty-five or sixty 
years of human life. Tis first ro- 
mance appeared rather more than a 
quarter of a century ago; and now, 
in the year of grace 1849, there is 
handed to us his last—being his con- 
tribution to the season which is 
passing away, and nothing more, in 
all probability, than the forerunner 
of a fresh contribution of the same 
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sort to the season which is advancing. 
What can we say about a new novel 
by such a writer ? 

Honestly and frankly, little or 
nothing that is harsh. It is impos- 
sible not to perceive that The Wood- 
man is but one of an enormous 
family, each member of which bears 
a marked resemblance to the rest. 
It is impossible to deny that it is 
crowded with descriptions of adven- 
tures, conferences, hair-breadth es- 
capes, love passages, battles, murders, 
and sudden deaths, such as never 
did, nor ever could, occur in any 
century of the Christian era. Yet 
the interest of the tale is well- 
maintained from beginning to end, 
while the characters introduced, 
though stilted and absurd, are all 
in very good keeping with the parts 
which the writer gives them to play. 
Had The Woodman appeared as a 
new novel by an unknown writer, it 
would have claimed, and secured, no 
inconsiderable portion of public 
favour. <As it is, while we are 
chafed to have this fresh proof forced 
upon us that Mr. James is deter- 
mined, in the decline of life, to wear 
the same cap and bells which he wore 
in his youth, we readily allow that 
for some two or three seasons back 
he has not worn it so little ungrace- 
fully. 

It would be the merest loss of 
time to sit down and analyze the 
plot of this tale: it would be ridicu- 
lous to give a sketch of the plan on 
which it is conducted. Though we do 
not open, as usual, with two horsemen 
on a journey, nor arrive at a village- 
inn, with its oak settle, and so forth, 
we soon find ourselves in company 
with a mounted company, which 
takes its rest at a convent, and is 
forthwith committed, in one or two 
of its members, to all sorts of wild, 
and to say the least, highly impro- 
bable adventures. Then come upon 
the stage, in succession, the mysteri- 
ous Woodman ; a very active, but on 
the whole, a wearisome piper; a 
young lady of such errant habits, 
that she knows all the intricacies of 
the forest, and passes out and in to 
castles barred up at her will and plea- 
sure; a dignified ecclesiastic under 
hiding ; a king, with his rival to the 
throne, nobles, knights, pursuivants, 
franklins, soldiers, peasants, and 
though last not least, a wolf-hound ; 
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the whole of whom jostle one an- 
other after the most approved fash- 
ion ; and speak, plan, fight, flee, 
over eleven or twelve hundred 
closely printed pages, with a vigour 
which compels the reader to go along 
with them, however he may be an- 
noyed with himself all the while, for 
the folly of which he is guilty. Now 
we find no cause of positive censure in 
this. The work can lower nobody's 

rinciples of rectitude, nor will it 

arass or outrage the most sensi- 
tive feelings. On the contrary, what- 
ever tendencies there are in the book, 
seem to be virtuous and gentle. Still 
the question recurs, Why was this 
added to the long list of similar pro- 
ductions from the same hand, which 
the world has read, approved, cen- 
sured, and cast aside, never to look 
into them again ? 

Mr. James will be offended with 
us for thus writing of him and of his 
novels. We shall regret the circum- 
stance, because we did not mean 
either to wound his feelings or to 
lower him in the estimation of the 
public. But we tell him that the 
day of mere romance has gone by; 
and that believing him to be, even 
yet, capable of better things, we 
advise him for his own sake to have 
done with them. The ink was not 
yet dry which placed this honest 
work upon record, when the an- 
nouncement of a newer novel still 
by the man of many names greeted 
us. Be it so. Mr. James is incor- 
rigible, and so we take our leave of 
him. 


We owe some apology to Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane for having omitted 
to notice, as we had intended to do, 
a very charming novel which he 
published nine or ten months ago. 
Lucille Belmont has, however, taken 
its place without our word of recom- 
mendation in the republic of letters ; 
and now this author presents us 
with another tale, Ernest Vane, in 
two volumes; handsomely got up 
in green and gold binding, with 
paper and well- arranged letter- 
press to match. We are much 
obliged to him for the proceeding, 
for Ernest Vane is not only a very 
pretty book on the shelf, but an ex- 
tremely interesting and well-told 
story in the hand. It possesses this 
great charm, too, that the action of 
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the drama is confined within so 
narrow a space of time, that the 
reader’s attention runs no risk of 
flagging. We find, tor example, in 
the first chapter a retired merchant 
going down to take possession of an 
estate in the country which he has 
purchased out of his savings. The 
Tast brings him, on his first season, 
to town, and there leaves him, in- 
cidents of the most painful and 
tragic nature having occurred in an 
interval which, in the most exten- 
uated computation, cannot exceed 
six months. Now, though we are 
no bigots to the doctrine of the 
unities, it is obvious to common 
sense, that a tale thus managed must 
hold the interest of the reader in a 
far tighter grasp than if he were 
carried through a whole generation, 
or it may be through two genera- 
tions. For the interest of the tale 
never lags. It seems to have no 
time for lagging ; indeed, the con- 
versations themselves, of which 
there is no lack, all bear in a per- 
ceptible manner upon the cata- 
strophe, and are, therefore, followed 
by the reader with emotions not 
dissimilar to those which might be 
supposed to stir the speakers while 
conducting them. 


We are inclined to think that 
Mr. Cochrane has been no careless 
reader of Disraeli. He has certainly 
read, with at least equal care, the 
still larger book of society as it 
exists. Hence he passes from one 
phase of life to another with a ra- 
pidity, not to call it an abruptness, 
which, though it startles, creates no 
confusion of ideas, because we feel 
that his descriptions are but the 
reflex of pictures which present 
themselves to all who, keeping their 
eyes open, mix familiarly with their 
kind. His characters are not nu- 
merous, but they are all broadly 
marked. Luttrell we have our- 
selves met with in his career of 
profligacy, though not yet in his 
fall. Algitha is admirably deli- 
neated. The poor Tyrolese girl 
charming; Ida, like most heroines, 
somewhat insipid. But why have 
we so little of Lord Graham? He 
is introduced to our notice under 
circumstances which led us to believe 
that he would play a prominent 
part in the drama. Yet he passes 
from the stage without our being at 
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all aware of any particular purpose 
for which he trod the boards at all. 
Not so Lord Linton. A master’s 
hand has painted him, both in his 
scheming and in its results. Selfish, 
proud, mean, sordid, he is still the 
thorough gentleman in his manners 
and the politician in his mind, who 
seems scarcely to be aware of the 


CHOLERA 


\ THEN, some twelve years since, 
| the nation, putting faith in 
facts, determined to know some- 
thing definite about the movement 
of its population in the important 
matters of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, and to this end established 
the office of the Registrar-general, 
it is probable that very few even of 
the clearest-sighted and farthest- 
seeing of the philosophers of that 
day had any definite idea of the 
useful purposes to which the new 
institution might and would be put. 
We need not go back to the discus- 
sions on the proposed measure in 
and out of parliament to know 
what men thought of it. Like a 
many-sided mirror, the subject was, 
of course, made to reflect the pre- 
judices and prepossessions of those 
who approached it. The reecalci- 
trant admirer of the middle ages 
started back aghast at the thought 
of so great an innovation; a few 
solitary fanatics shuddered at the 
remembrance of the sin and punish- 
ment of the Psalmist in numbering 
the people of whom the God of 
Israel had undertaken the defence ; 
the economist turned pale as he 
summed up the tens of thousands 
of pounds which the new establish- 
ment must cost; and the spirit of 
chivalry glanced indignantly from 
the glistening eye of those who, to 
parody the language of Burke, saw 
the glory of Europe departing amid 
the dusty clouds of facts and tigures 
to be raised by the labours of future 
* sophisters, economists, and calcu- 
lators.’ The most sanguine statist 
was probably prepared to rest satis- 
fied with an accurate and accessible 
record of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, available for legal purposes, 
and a faithful tabulation of the ag- 
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deep moral turpitude which at- 
taches to arrangements proposed and 
urged on according to the recognized 
usage of polite society. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
say more of Erncst Vane, except to 
recommend it to our readers as one 
of the best books of the kind which 
has appeared for some time. 


GOSSIP. 


gregate results, as an aid to the 
researches of the political economist 
and the calculations of the actuary. 
If no greater result than this had 
been realized, we should still have 
had no reason to regret the creation 
of a very considerable corps of new 
officials, at an annual outlay of 
60,0001. But the nation kas had 
the singular good fortune to secure 
the services of men who took a 
larger view of their duties and op- 
portunities, and who, to an excel- 
lent capacity for the routine duties 
of their office, have added a ready 
apprehension of the wants and re- 
quirements of our times, and a phi- 
lanthropic zeal for the furtherance 
of that great cause of sanitary re- 
form which is the highest and best 
application of the labours of the 
statist. Accordingly in the weekly, 
quarterly, and annual returns of 
the Registrar-general, we see abund- 
ant evidence of a desire to supply 
materials and means of instruction 
to every class of minds ; to the sta- 
tistical inquirer who revels in mas- 
sive columns of figures, no less than 
to the light skirmishing man of 
single facts, who has the same ob- 
jection to big tables that the great 
majority of mankind have to big 
books. From these single facts, 
fresh trom the pens of the registrars 
and sub-registrars of town and 
country, we propose to select the 
chief materials of our Cholera Gos- 
sip. 

By ‘ Cholera Gossip,’ be it clearly 
understood, we do not mean a care- 
less and trifling handling of a grave 
subject. On the contrary, we would 
speak with a seriousness worthy of 
so awful a theme; but yet so as not 
to weary, by an array of formidable 
tables and sustained discussions, 
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such readers as may be in the 
habit of opening these pages, if not 
for mere amusement, at least for 
relaxation. 

And yet if we were mere triflers, 
what countenance and support might 
we not fairly claim from multitudes 
of persons of very grave pretensions ; 
from the old women of either sex 
who waged war against fish, fruit, 
and vegetables, up to the potent 
journalists who threw open their 
columns to all the absurdities of all 
the propounders of marvellous re- 
medies and infallible methods of 
cure? Of certain microscopic tri- 
flers we would speak with tender- 
ness. Though they came with haste 
to wrong conclusions, they are not 
to be classed with the credulous 
folk who fancied that every cholera 

atient who got well under their 
fends recovered because of their 
treatment. And what warrant, we 
would ask, had they for expecting 
that a remedy would be found for a 
disease which has as yet paid us 
only two short visits, when our old 
familiar maladies, small-pox, fever, 
scarlatina, and measles, to which we 
believe we may safely add con- 
sumption, still continue to bafile 
us in our search after remedies? 
The merest tyro, in the first year 
of his apprenticeship, knows that 
we possess no cure for any of these 
matadies. Why then expect to find 
a cure for cholera? It is much— 
very much—to be able to combat 
its premonitory symptoms with suc- 
cess. But here, though at the risk 
of being deemed over-sceptical, we 
cannot refrain from giving expres- 
sion to a doubt whether the large 
proportion even of these cases would 
have gone on to cholera; in other 
words, whether they were not 
strictly analogous to the attacks of 
that slighter indisposition so preva- 
lent every year in the warm season, 
and so unjustly attributed to the 
abuse of fruit. We must not, how- 
ever, suffer ourselves to linger any 
longer amid scenes of doubt and 
conjecture, for we have before us 
matter which will better satisfy our 
curiosity and repay our trouble. 

The history of the cholera in 
1848-9 is in many respects the coun- 
terpart of that of 1831-2. The two 
epidemics have, in some parts of 
their long journey, followed nearly 
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the same course; the same places 
have often been attacked in the same 
order, at the same season of the year, 
and even in the same month; and 
the districts and parts of towns which 
severely suffered, or were lightly 
visited, or altogether spared in the 
first visitation, have been similarly 
affected or have enjoyed the same 
immunity during the present attack. 

And yet there have been some 
noticeable differences between the 
two visitations. Like a traveller 
already acquainted with the road, 
the cholera has this time advanced 
more rapidly and lingered less by 
the way. Where, however, it has 
found suitable accommodation, and 
its unsavoury tastes have been duly 
studied, it has shewn itself in no 
haste to depart. London, which in 
1832 had been forward to welcome 
the expected guest, took great pains 
in the long interval of seventeen 
years to add to its attractions; and 
was rewarded, as it deserved, by an 
earlier visit and a longer stay. So 
with Edinburgh. On the first oc- 
casion, nearly three months elapsed 
after the arrival of the cholera in 
Sunderland before it took up its 
abode in the capital of Scotland ; 
but in 1848, it had fairly established 
itself there within a week of its ap- 
ge in the ports of London and 

full. Its visit to Dublin, however, 
was postponed for more than four 
months beyond the date of its arrival 
there in 1832. Portsmouth, Bristol, 
and Plymouth were visited, on both 
occasions, at about the same interval 
of time after its arrival in England, 
but this time Liverpool has been 
spared for upwards of three months. 
From the sea and river-ports of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in- 
wards towards the more inland towns 
and districts, seems to have been, in 
1849 as in 1832, the general direction 
of its incursions. 

A quicker march, a longer sojourn, 
and a greater tendency to subside and 
reappear, seem to have almost every- 
where characterized the recent epi- 
demic as compared with that of seven- 
teen years ago. <A still more inter- 
esting and important peculiarity is 
its wider prevalence. and increased 
fatality. In 1831-2 the cholera at- 
tacked upwards of 400 places in 
England and Scotland, and destroyed 
more than 31,000 persons ; in 1848-9 
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it has already visited nearly 650 
places, and carried off more than 
47,000 victims. In London, in 1831-2, 
the deaths were 5275 ; but in 1848-9 
close upon 15,000. Making every 
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allowance for increase of population, 
it is clear that the recent epidemic 
has been much more fatal than its 
predecessor. A rough calculation 
gives us the following result :— 


1848-9. 


England and Scotland .. 1 death in 440... 1 death in 380. 


London ..... 


The cholera is now nearly extinct 
in the metropolis, and fast subsiding 
in the provinces. The weekly report 
of the Registrar-general has dwindled 
down from a small volume into a 
folded paper of four pages; and the 


deaths by cholera from upwards of 


2000 in a weck scarcely more than 
two months ago, to less than the 
weekly average of the season. 

The weekly report of the deaths 
from cholera in the provinces is also 
much less formidable than was the 
daily bulletin a few weeks back. Tor 
the present, then, the cholera seems 
to have nearly finished its allotted 
task. But the question is beginning 
to be anxiously mooted, Whether our 
present comparative exemption is to 
be looked upon as the lull of a tem- 
pest, or as settled fine weather? Will 
the cholera break out again? If we 
follow the single precedent of 1831-2, 
we must answer in the negative ; but 
if we look only to the history of the 
recent epidemic, and call to mind the 
somewhat startling fact that after 
the cholera had fairly set in in Lon- 
don at the beginning of October 1848, 
it underwent a very marked remis- 
sion during the whole month of De- 
cember, and that during no less than 
ten weeks (from the third week in 
March to the last week in June 1849), 
the deaths from this cause never 
exceeded ten in the week, and thrice 
fell to a single unit, we must confess 
that we feel by no means confident 
that we are fairly released from the 
presence of our unwelcome visitor. 
As wise and prudent men, we ought 
to choose the safer of the two alter- 
natives thus set before us, and act as 
if the destroyer were merely sharpen- 
ing his arrows and replenishing his 
quiver in readiness for a new cam- 
paign. Fortunately for us, we have 
been taught that if we cannot quench 
his fiery darts when once they have 
pierced us, we may throw up very 
efficient defences, built of materials 
ready to our hands. 

There is an impression abroad that 


1 death in 280 .. 1 death in 145. 


the cholera attacked chiefly the 
poorer classes. Is this impression 
justified by fact, and if so, to what 
extent? We happen to have the 
means of answering this question as 
far as it relates to the metropolis, 
and its adult male inhabitants. On 
referring to an analysis to which we 
have access, we find 135 deaths set 
down as occurring among gentlemen 
and men of independent means, 34 
among members of the learned pro- 
fession, and 56 among the members 
of other professions and persons 
above the rank of the shopkeeper. 
The tradesmen of London have lost 
558 of their number, and the work- 
ing men about 3489. Now, at first 
sight, these figures seem conclusive 
as to the excessive mortality from 
cholera of working men, and the 
comparative immunity of those who 
have the advantage of being in more 
easy circumstances. But when we 
come to compare the number of 
deaths in each class with the number 
of its living members, the difference 
between one class and another proves 
to be much less considerable. One 
person of independent means, for 
instance, died out of about 200, and 
one member of the learned profession 
out of about 300. The remainder of 
the professional class lost about 1 in 
200. The mortality among trades- 
men was about | in 150, and among 
working men 1 in 120. It is true, 
then, that the cholera did attack the 
class of working men with the great- 
est severity; but the difference be- 
tween them and their neighbours 
was by no means so great as has 
been generally supposed. ‘The list 
of deaths comprises those of three 
clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land and three ministers of other 
persuasions, of thirteen lawyers, and 
sixteen members of the medical pro- 
fession. ‘The clergy and the medical 
profession suffered in nearly the 
same degree; the lawyers were com- 
paratively exempt. The first two 
classes were brought into contact 
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with the sufferers ; the last was not. 
An argument this in favour of con- 
tagion ; but not conclusive, inasmuch 
as clergymen and doctors are not 
merely brought into contact with 
the sick, but also into the places in 
which the sickness originated. But 
there is another inference which we 
are disposed to draw from this com- 
paratively slight disparity between 
rich and poor. The fact that the 
class of gentry and men of independ- 
ent means lost more than half as 
many members as the working class, 
though in a very much less degree 
exposed to the acknowledged predis- 
posing causes of the disease, esta- 
blishes a sort of probability that, 
ceteris paribus, the richer members 
of society are more susceptible of the 
attack of cholera. They lost a smaller 
number in proportion, because they 
were placed in more favourable sani- 
tary conditions; not because they 
were of stronger frame, or less sus- 
ceptible of morbid influences. This 
theory harmonizes with another fa- 
vourite doctrine of ours, to which 
we attach some importance—that 
when the working classes shall enjoy 
a sufliciency of air, light, and water, 
they will be much “healthier and 
longer-lived than their superiors. 
It is so even now in the rural dis- 
tricts; why should it not be so here- 
after in our cities? In support of 
the opinion that the prevalence of 
cholera among the working class is 
attributable much more to the un- 
wholesome influence to which they 
are commonly exposed, than to any 
constitutional liability arising out of 
the nature of their employment, we 
would instance this most consolatory 
fact, that out of the large popula- 
tion inhabiting the model lodging- 
houses now scattered over the me- 
tropolis, only one death took place 
from cholera, and this in the person 
ofa very old man, at the model lodg- 
ing-house in George Street, St. Giles, 
within a stone’s throw of that source 
and centre of infection, Church Lane. 
We may mention incidentally that 
the mortality from cholera is greatest 
at the very age (between seventy 
and seventy-five) which this man had 
attained, and least from five to fifteen. 
Up to about twenty-five years of age 
it is also greater in males than in fe- 
males, but after that age the propor- 
tion is reversed. But we forget that 
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such details somewhat belie the title 
we have chosen. 

‘Line upon line, and precept 
upon precept.’ Such is the mer- 
ciful reiteration with which we 
are taught in temporal as well as 
in spiritual things. We are dull 
and inattentive scholars in the low 
form of human knowledge, as in 
that highest class of heavenly wis- 
dom. In both how complete the 
means and appliances of instruction, 
how slow, sluggish, and perverse the 
scholars! If we will ‘ work out our 
own salvation,’ we are denied no ne- 
cessary means to that end—on earth 
no lack of materials, in Heaven no 
stint of grace. But we must put 
forth our hands to grasp and mould 
the one, our faith to lay hold of the 
other. ladustry, the rule of both 
worlds ; idleness, the thing abhorred 
both on earth and in Heaven, by the 
diligent Creator and upholder of all 
things. That we might work, and 
live by working; and if we work 
aright, with right ends, and from 
right motives, be saved by work- 
ing; see what Providence has done 
for us. What a wonderful world 
for working and struggling in is this 
home of threescore years and ten! 
All we possess has been, at some 
time or other, gained by a conflict 
with overwhelming physical forces, 
victorious not by brute stret igth put 
forth to meet the emergency or the 
danger, but by previous preparation 
of the means of conquest. The wild 
beast which preys upon our destined 
food must be slain by the arrow or 
the bullet, or captured in the snare; 
the tempest must be baffled by the 
harbour ; the flood controlled by the 
dyke ; the lightning conveyed harm- 
lessly away by the conducting-rod. 
And so it is with that invisible 
enemy—disease. ‘The ague must be 
banished by the draining tile; plague 
and typhus fever ignominiously dri- 
ven out by soap and whitewash ; and 
smallpox disappointed of its prey by 
a weapon from its ownarmoury. No 
otherwise does it fare with us in 
moral matters. Crime is as the wild 
beast preying on the fruits of 
peaceful industry, a perpetual call 
to watchfuiness ; the insurrection 
of the multitude, the threaten- 
ing tempest ever suggestive of 
measures of wise precaution; igno- 
rance and sloth the pestilential 
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marsh whose stagnant waters must 
be changed by education into flow- 
ing and irrigating streams; sin 
the plague to punish our neglect; 
dissent and difference of opinion in 
secular and religious matters the 
necessary stimulants to a sluggish 
and careless nature. And mark 
how things good and evil cluster 
about each other; how Idleness and 
Neglect overwhelm themselves with 
unexpected consequences; how In- 
dustry reaps rewards he never bar- 
gained for. Drain a inarsh for 
health’s sake, and you si:all be re- 
warded with contingent plenty ; do 
it for plenty’s sake, and health shall 
be given you into the bargain. On 
the other hand, fold your hands 
and leave things to take theirown 
course, and disease shail be added to 
famine, and demoralization to both. 
Such is nature’s Jaw; such, in an 
eminent degree, the lesson taught 
us by this new pestilence. 

Its origin, birthplace, cause, and 
nature, shrouded in the mystery 
which hangs about all its kindred 
pestilences, raging furiously in bodies 
of armed men and crowds of pilgrims 
(as in 1781 and 1782 among the 
troops at Ganjam, and at Madras ; 
in 1783, among the pilgrims at 
Hurdwar), then disappearing, or not 
being heard of, for the space of a 
generation, till it sprang into re- 
newed life and activity from the 
steaming swamps of Bengal; its 
first victims the squalid and mise- 
rable Pariahs of Jessore, the first 
territory it claimed as its own the 
sunderbunds of Bengal, extended 


and enlarged by the inundation of 


the Ganges. During fifteen years 
of most strange journeyings, east, 
west, north, south, along river- 
valleys, across burning deserts, up 
lofty mountains, now with favour- 
ing winds, now against the monsoon 
itself, in every season, and in all 
weathers, by land and sea, hidden 
away in caravans, stowed in the 
holds of ships, does this mysterious 
and most puissant pestilence fulfil 
its mission of destruction. 

Then comes a respite of another 
fifteen years or so, during which 
time the pestilence is still busy on a 
small scale in India; and again 
choosing a new point of departure in 
Persia or Cabool, sets out on its 
second errand of destruction. But 
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we must not lose sight of those sun- 
derbunds and the poor squalid 
Pariahs of Jessore. There is 2 
lesson to be learnt there which is 
worth all the theories of cause and 
cure which have been puzzling, ex- 
citing, and disappointing us for 
nearly twenty years. Let us not 
forget that the cholera of 1817, 
whatever may have been the histery 
of its birth and parentage, had a 
swamp for its cradle, and poor Indian 
serfs, earning twopence halfpenny a- 
day, broiling under a vertical sun, 
and living, doubtless, as poor work- 
men live in more favoured lands, 
after a very miserable and squalid 
fashion, for its first victims. If we 
had conned this lesson well in 1832, 
we should not have had to record so 
many thousand deaths in 1849. We 
should have recognized in every part 
of England worse swamps than those 
of Bengal, and more likely victims 
than the Pariahs of Jessore. We 
present our readers with a few illus- 
trations from the recent quarterly 
and weekly reports of that Prince of 
Gossips, the Registrar - genera). 
Hear what the registrar of Portsea 
Island reports to head-quarters con- 
cerning Fountain Street and Nance’s 
Row:— 

Fountain Street has the main sewer of 
the parish passing under it, which having 
been ‘ blown,’ during the wet season of 
Jast winter, the whole place was inun- 
dated with its contents, so that the poor 
inhabitants were obliged to wade througls 
fourteen inches deep of foul refuse. Here 
the cholera first appeared, and here it 
raged most severely. Nance’s Row con- 
tains about tw enty mean crowded houses, 
and is situate in an open field. At the 
end of this row there is a junction of the 
four parish watercourses, about six feet 
deep, where a vast accumulation of foul 
stagnant water is formed, and here the 
cholera appeared in its most fatal form, 
twenty-two persons falling victims in the 
seven northern houses, and not a single 
case in any of the others. 

Hear next the voice from Wind- 
sor :— 

In Windsor, out of twenty-six deaths 
from Asiatic cholera and four from diar- 
rhoea, fourteen were in Bier Lane and 
the courts adjacent. The medica} at- 
tendant remarks of one of these courts 
that the houses abut on a black ditch, 
and are filled with disgusting odours from 
this source at all times ; and that other nui- 
sances are in the neighbourhood. ‘There 
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have been, within a radius of twenty-five 
yards of this part of Bier Lane, ten 
deaths from cholera in the last month, 
and cases of diarrhoea have occurred in 
every one of the houses. 


The Report from Huddersfield 
shews that swamps haunted by cho- 
jera are to be found even in elevated 
situations :— 

The first case of cholera was regis- 
tered on the 3d of August ; the second 
on the 9th, when the fearful pestilence 
made its appearance on an elevated part 
of the district, containing about fifteen 
or sixteen labourers’ dwellings, situated 
on a hill-side, without drainage, the re- 
fuse thrown on the surface, with open 
cesspools, and malaria rising from a dirty 
fish-pond, which has not been cleaned 
out for thirty years, full of slime and 
aquatic vegetables, the water for the last 
four months having been drawn off, and 
the slimy deposit and decaying vegetable 
matter left exposed on the surface to the 
action of the sun and atmosphere. This 
pond presents about 1500 square feet of 
evaporating surface, and is situated within 
150 or 200 yards of the dwellings on the 
hill-side, where the cholera has been 
most intense ; every house in this dis- 
trict has been infected, and for two days 
before the cholera the wind blew directly 
from the pond into the dwellings. In 
this particular locality twelve deaths have 
occurred, some of them among nurses 
who have gone from other districts, and 
been attacked while on the ground. 
There have been other cases in other 
parts of my district, but all in badly- 
drained and filthy localities. 

So much for cholera - fostering 
swamps in the provinces. Let us 
see what the Registrar- general has 
to tell us about metropolitan swamps. 
The south side of the river, as every 
body who knows London will readily 
believe, is one inhabited swamp from 
4Greenwich in the east to Battersea 
in the west. In some parts the 
land lies two feet below the level of 
high-water, in others it is on the 
same level, but everywhere lies low 
as compared to most of the districts 
on the north side. Inthe absence of 
machinery the water must either 
flow back into the sewers at every 
tide if they are untrapped, or their 
<ontents must be retained for hours 
together if otherwise. Under these 
<ircumstances one may easily imagine 
the unfortunate condition to which 


the inhabitants must be reduced in 
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times of high tides or heavy rains. 
The result, as regards the prevalence 
of cholera, may be guessed at by 
what has just been said concerning 
the provinces. The mortality from 
cholera on the south side of the river 
has been three times as great as on 
the north side. ‘This disproportion 
would probably be increased if the 
deaths which have taken place in the 
hospitals on the north side were dis- 
tributed over the places from which 
the patients were sent; for though 
the eastern districts on the south side 
of the river have easy access to 
those two noble establishments, Guy’s 
Hospital and St. ‘Thomas's, the dis- 
tricts lying to the westward seek 
their hospital accommodation in St. 
Bartholomew’s, King’s College, Cha- 
ring Cross, and Westminster. The 
proportion of three to one, there- 
fore, is rather under than above the 
truth. 

If the southern districts are en- 
titled to be considered as the sun- 
derbunds of London, we shall find 
its Jessore in the district of Ro- 
therhithe or Bermondsey. An able 
writer in the Morning Chronicle* 
has very aptly christened a cer- 
tain ‘Jacob's Island,’ in the last- 
named district, as the ‘Capital of 
Cholera,’ ‘the Jessore of London.’ 
We earnestly commend the descrip- 
tion of that frightful spot, and still 
more fervently a visit to the place 
itself, to all our readers. We could 
not abbreviate the description with- 
out injustice; we dare not, for fear 
of consequences, transfer it to our 
pages. It is too loathsome to trust 
to the chance of its being read aloud. 
If such the mere description, what 
the reality? Once more we say to 
every man who has an atom of sani- 
tary curiosity in his composition, 
‘Go and see. Let all who cannot 
see with their own eyes task their 
imaginations to the very utmost to 
conceive all that is most disgusting 
to every sense, most revolting to 
every feeling of propriety and de- 
cency, all the hideous barbarisms of 
Church Lane, St. Giles,f exaggerated 
by the addition of a foul tidal ditch, 
and the unseemly necessity of drink- 
ing water drawn from the Thames 
as it flows past London, pushed to 
the last conceivable point of sicken- 


t+ See No. 219 of this Magazine: March 1848, 
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ing loathsomeness. In the district 
cursed with this ‘ Venice of drains,’ 
163 in every 10,000 inhabitants were 
cut off by the cholera,—a mortality 
only exceeded in the adjoining dis- 
trict of Rotherhithe, where 225 in 
the 10,000 perished. On the other 
side of the water, Marylebone, Hack- 
ney, and Clerkenwell, lost 15 in the 
10,000, and even notorious St. Giles 
only 48. 

As an illustration on a smaller 
scale take the following report from 
the registrar of Greenwich East :— 
‘North side of the district, chiefly 
below high-water mark, and 
(Greenwich Hospital excepted) badly 
drained, 102 cholera, 12 diarrhea. 
South side of the district, a rising 
ground and healthy, 28 cholera, and 
21 diarrhea.’ Such is the penalty 
we pay for swamps and their con- 
comitants ; so fearfully does cholera 
_— its identity of character on 

inglish and on Indian soil. The 
main difference is that we make our 
own swamps in England, and com- 
pensate for a hotter sun by fouler 
water, which water, let it not be for- 
gotten, we drink. 

Of this disgusting habit, or to 
speak more truly, necessity, the cho- 
lera has also in its own convincing 
way proved the danger. The water 
was found to be polluted with the 
foul contents of drains in one of two 
adjoining courts leading out of 
Thomas Street, Horsleydown; in 
that one the cholera committed great 
ravages, the other experienced a com- 
parative immunity. The same cause 
was ascertained to be in existence at 
Albion Terrace, Wandsworth Road, 
the scene of a frightful mortality. In 
Jacob's Island, as we have stated, 
the impurity of the water is carried 
to its extreme point, and there, too, 
the cholera was most rife. It is 
more than probable that the high 
mortality which occurred in Millbank 
Penitentiary was not unconnected 
with the use for drinking purposes 
of the waters of the Thames. In 
the entire southern district of Lon- 
don this cause oe be presumed to 
co-operate with the low level and 
consequent want of drainage. 

But swamps and polluted water 
are by no means the only circum- 
stances favourable to the spread of 
cholera. A close and impure atmos- 
phere, the result of faulty structural 
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arrangements of streets and houses, 
and overerowding of rooms, has 
—_ @ very conspicuous = in 
ostering the pestilence. itness 
the appalling tragedy at Tooting, 
unparelleled since the days of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta; and due 
mainly, though not exclusively, to 
overcrowding of pauper children. 
As such a Sanem ought not to be 
thrown away, let us collect the sta- 
tistics of that frightful mortality. 

In the very first week in January, 
1849, no less than 47 fatal cases of 
cholera were reported from Mr. 
Drouet’s establishment. In the se- 
cond week of January there occurred 
in Mr. Drouet’s establishment 69 
fatal cases of cholera and 8 of analo- 
gous diseases, and in workhouses to 
which the poor children had been 
removed, 9 deaths from cholera. In 
the third week of January, the 
deaths from cholera in the house at 
Tooting were 27 in number, and in 
workhouses to which the children 
had been taken, 6. Four fatal cases 
occurred at a later period. A hun- 
dred and forty-seven fatal cases of 
cholera in the establishment, 15 im 
workhouses to which the pauper 
children had been removed, and 8 
deaths by analogous diseases—making 
a grand total of 170 deaths — such is 
the statistical summary of one of the 
most awful cases of wholesale homi- 
cide by omission hitherto placed om 
record, 

The absolute immunity from cho- 
lera enjoyed by the inmates of 
Christ’s Hospital contrasts most fa- 
vourably with this frightful de- 
struction of life, as does the similar 
freedom from the disease of the in- 
mates of the several lodging-houses 
now happily scattered over London 
with the loss of life occurring among 
the very class of persons by whom 
they are inhabited, when less favour- 
ably circumstanced in the important 
matters of air, light, and water. 
Even the solitary case of cholera 
which, as we have stated, occurred in 
the person of an aged inmate of the 
model lodging- house in George Street, 
St. Giles, out of a population of 
about one hundred single men, may 
be fairly regarded as a proof of the 
preventive properties of fresh air, 
good drainage, and pure water, when 
it is borne in mind that the house m 
question is literally within a stone’s 
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throw of Church Lane, where the 

cholera raged so furiously as to put 

to flight numbers of its squalid occu- 
nts. 

It would be a curious illustration 
of the destruction of life, which may 
be brought about by a law enacted 
for the express purpose of saving 
men from one form of death, starva- 
tion, if we could bring together into 
one sum total the deaths by cholera 
and other epidemic diseases which 
have happened in workhouses, in 
excess of the natural mortality of 
their inmates. ‘The single establish- 
ment at Tooting (to say nothing of 
the recent outbreak in the Taunton 
workhouse, and the mortality in the 
poorhouse at Market Drayton, which 
caused the local authorities, in a fit 
of desperation, to raze it to the 
ground) occasioned a loss of life not 
to be compensated by the most in- 
genious device for quartering one 
class of the community on the in- 
dustry of the remainder. What is 
true of cholera in 1849 is true of 
typhus fever and other contagious 
disorders always. In the Tooting 
establishment cholera has wrought 
the same destruction in 1849, which 
in Marlborough House, Peckham, 
the union workhouse of the City of 
London, typhus fever has been occa- 
sioning for years past. Do what we 
will, workhouses here and there will 
be exposed to the serious inconve- 
nience of overcrowding ; do what we 
will, poor-laws will often be harshly 
administered ; do what we will, the 
local authorities will neglect their 
duties of supervision; do what we 
will, they will remain conscious of 
the significant fact that one class of 
persons is living in idleness on the 
industry of another. A practically 
humane poor-law is not in the nature 
of things; and we do not hesitate to 
express our firm conviction that 
poor-laws always have destroyed, and 
always will destroy, more lives than 
they save. We believe that this has 
been the case even in Ireland; we 
cannot doubt that it has been so in 
England. 

In most instances more than one 
acknowledged unwholesome influence 
will be found to have co-operated 
towards the production of cholera as 
towards the spread of fever. Bad 
drainage, foul air, and polluted water, 
are natural concomitants, working 
together to the same end. We sub- 
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join a few illustrations from the Re- 
ports of the Registrar-general, some 
referring to the metropolis, others to 
the provinces. 

The registrar of Shoreditch tells us 
that the greater proportion of cases of 
cholera have occurred ‘in the narrow 
streets, courts, and alleys, with which 
the district abounds, and which for the 
most part are very badly drained 
and ill-ventilated.. In the Trinity 
sub-district of Newington there were 
308 deaths from cholera, and thirty 
from diarrhea. The registrar says, 
‘The most important local causes I 
believe to be the very defective 
drainage, and the over- populated 
and ill-ventilated habitations of the 
poorer class.” From Lambeth we 
learn that Spring Place and the 
small streets adjoining, near the 
Wandsworth Road, which suffered 
very severely, are thickly populated 
and badly drained. Several fatal 
cases of cholera occurred in Little 
Gower Place, close to University 
College. The place is described as 
‘ill-ventilated, the air being ‘shut 
out at both ends,’ and the house- 
surgeon of the hospital has been 
tempted to report the place to the 
Board of Health as being in ‘a filthy 
condition,’ and a source of supply of 
numerous fever cases. 

From the rural districts the re- 
e are to the same effect. From 
Mortlake, Surrey, we learn that 
twenty cases and upwards of Asiatic 
cholera ‘ have arisen principally from 
defective drainage, deficient ventila- 
tion, over-crowded habitations, and 
intemperance,’ and that ‘the drainage 
is very bad.’ From Gravesend the 
report states that ‘cholera has pre- 
vailed in the same and similar locali- 
ties as those that were severely vi- 
sited with fever in the September 
quarter of last year ;' that there ‘ are 
no available common sewers, and 
that ‘the whole of the surface and 
underground drainage falls into 
rudely constructed cesspools.’ At 
Edmonton the pestilence broke out 
in a row of eight filthy houses, to 
which there are no back yards: there 
were eleven fatal cases. ‘Three cases 
of cholera at St. Alban’s are reported 
to have occurred in houses with an 
open wees close to the back doors. 

The choiera prevailed toa very 
alarming extent in the town of Great 
Marlow (Bucks), but ‘the disease 
was confined to the poor and over- 
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crowded, ill-drained, and ill-venti- 
lated part of the town.’ 

One of the registrars of Norwich 
reports that of fourteen cases of 
Asiatic cholera, ten occurred in a 
small yard, underneath some of the 
houses of which runs a most abomi- 
nable sewer. 

One of the registrars of Sunder- 
land, after reporting twenty - nine 
fatal cases of cholera in his district 
in the last quarter of 1848, says,— 
‘ There is a great deficiency of light, 
air, and water. Many passages and 
staircases are quite dark, and windows 
are built up’ (hear this, ye Chancellors 
of the Exchequer) ‘to escape the 
tax.’ The registrar of St. Paul's dis- 
trict, Bristol, says—‘The twenty- 
five cases of cholera occurred within 
ten days, and were confined to an 
area ofa few hundred yards, consist- 
ing mostly of three densely crowded 
courts, the houses in which were 
found to be ill-ventilated, almost 
without drainage, and abounding in 
filthy accumulations.’ In St. George’s 
district, Clifton, eighteen fatal cases 
of cholera occurred in eleven houses: 
in little more than a month. Most 
of the houses are described as being 
‘badly ventilated,’ and some as hav- 
ing ‘neither door nor window in 
the back.’ In the district of Charles 
the Martyr, Plymouth, ‘the majority 
of the sufferers’ are stated to be 
‘living in close, ill-ventilated apart- 
ments, herded together in a manner 
almost incredible.’ 

The frightful mortality which the 
cholera occasioned when it broke out 
in towns and villages where such 
unwholesome influences exist in their 
greatest intensity, will be understood 
from the following examples :— 

At Wreckington, in the parish of 
Gateshead, four miles from New- 
castle, where the disease broke out 
on the 9th of September, 1849, 120 
deaths from cholera took place in a 
— of 1000, of which num- 

r no less than nineteen occurred in 
a lunatic asylum containing forty 
inmates. This gives the high ratio of 
one death in about eight inhabitants. 
About the same rate of mortality 
occurred in the little fishing-town of 
Kingsand, in Cornwall, the deaths 
from cholera being ninety-three in 
a population of 719, or about two 
deaths in every seventeen inhabi- 
tants. At Noss Mayo, in the parish 
of Revelstoke, and district of Plymp- 
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ton St. Mary, Devon, the disease 
committed still more fearful ravages. 
The deaths from cholera were forty- 
eight in a population of 300, or one 
death in little more than six inha- 
bitants. This greatly exceeds the 
highest mortality recorded in 1831-2. 
Dr. Buckland, in his sermon at 
Westminster Abbey, gave an exam- 
ple, on a small scale, of a still higher 
mortality. 

Want of space alone prevents us 
from multiplying illustrations of the 
ravages of cholera in places destitute 
of common aids to health, decency, 
and comfort. 

Is cholera contagious or infec- 
tious? Ifwe were to poil the me- 
dical men of London, we believe 
that the majority would answer the 
question in the affirmative; if we 
were to take the votes of the coun- 
try practitioners, we are inclined to 
think that an overwhelming ma- 
jority would range themselves on 
the same side. ‘The reason of this 
difference, if it exist, would be found 
in the great difficulty which there is 
in tracing the communication of one 
sick person with another in so large 


a city as London, and the compara- 
tive facilities for such inquiries in 


the country. We regret that want 
of space prevents us from citing from 
the last quarterly report of the Re- 
gistrar-general a considerable num- 
ber of instances in which the cholera 
is afiirmed, with more or less confi- 
dence, to have been imported into 
country towns by sailors, travellers, 
Irish labourers, and vagrants. One 
fact recorded by the registrar of 
Market Drayton we must quote, for 
the edification of those good-natured 
folk who club together their pence 
in highways and doorways to sup- 
port a travelling corps of purveyors 
of typhus, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
and in _ 


The deaths (he says) would have been 
considerably below the average of pre- 
vious corresponding quarters, had not the 
cholera (by which seven persons have 
died) unfortunately been introduced into 
the union workhouse by an_ itinerant 
mendicant, said to have come from Wol- 
verhampton, who was picked up in the 
streets labouring under the disease. 


Truly the inhabitants of Market 
Drayton ought to be much obliged 
to the charitable individuals whose 
judicious outlay of small coin set up 
this ‘itinerant mendicant’ in business 
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as a hawker of pestilence. We could 
furnish several analogous cases, sub- 
stituting typhus fever, smallpox, and 
scarlet fever, for cholera. But we 
abstain, partly from want of space, 
and partly because we have little 
hope of converting from the great 
error of their ways the imbeciles 
who are suffered to go about with- 
out keepers, spilling money in the 
streets at the sight of every idle 
vagabond who chooses to disguise his 
worthless carcass in rags and filth. 
It is time that we brought our 
gossip to aclose. Last month* we 
took occasion to revert to the days 
of humiliation, and the merciful re- 
moval of the cholera which followed 
so fast upon them; and in doing so, 
insisted on the value of a sincere 
practical repentance, as opposed to 
that general and indefinite regret for 
sins past, with which nations no less 
than individuals are so apt to rest 
contented. -We have now had a day 
of national thanksgiving, character- 
ized, we rejoice to say, not less by 
an orderly and pious observance on 
the part of the people, than by the 
inculcation of sound practical doc- 
trines on the part of the Church. 
The Bishop of London, to whom the 
sanitary movement was already un- 
der the greatest obligations, addressed 
to the clergy of his diocese a pastoral 
letter, which may be regarded as a 
complete and authoritative recogni- 
tion of the great truth, that cholera 
in common with other plagues sent 
by Providence to punish sinful na- 
tions, derives much ofits fatal power 
from the unwholesome conditions 
to which man exposes his fellow 
man. A very fair proportion of the 
metropolitan clergy, we are glad to 
find, followed the wise example thus 
set them by their diocesan, and acted 
upon his advice in appropriating the 
whole, or part, of the collections 
made in their churches, to the im- 
provement of the dwellings of the 
industrious classes. This is anew and 
most welcome acknowledgment of 
the value of that policy of prevention 
so often advocated in these pages. 
There are one or two peculiarities 
of the recent epidemic which appcar 
to us to call for remark, as special 
grounds of national gratitude and 
thanksgiving. It is quite conceivable 
that the disease which was sent to us 
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as a chastisement, might have been 
purely a chastisement without a sin- 
gle element of instruction in it. It 
might have been not merely a very 
fatal disease, but a highly contagious 
one, communicated rapidly from per- 
son to person, and inspiring an ex- 
tremity of fear closely akin to the 
most heartiess selfishness. Under 
the compulsion of such fear, the 
churches might have been crowded 
with worshippers during the visit- 
ation, to be abandoned without im- 
provement as soon as the danger was 
over. The cholera, on the other 
hand, though calculated to inspire 
apprehension into the stoutest heart, 
gave no encouragement to selfish- 
ness, but rather, by revealing the 
physical conditions which contributed 
to promote it, roused us to the un- 
selfish exertions necessary to remove 
them. Again, the cholera might 
have been allowed to take up its 
abode among us as a naturalized 
plague; in which case its more sud- 
den attacks would have come to be 
regarded in the same familiar light 
as so many apoplectic strokes, and 
the more chronic cases as the typhus 
fever, which we have so long viewed 
with such supreme indifference, 
though divinely commissioned to 
teach us the very same lessons as 
the cholera itself. ‘That cholera has 
been made to obey a different law, is 
also a ground of thankfulness. Be- 
fore we had grown familiar with its 
horrors, it has been suspended or 
removed, that on the occasion of an- 
other visit, it may still inspire the 
same salutary terror. Such are a 
few ofthe considerations which have 
occurred to our minds as calculated 
to heighten our gratitude, as a na- 
tion, for the removal of the cholera. 
If we continue to shew our thank- 
fulness in acts of wise and merciful 
prevention, we shail reap a rich re- 
ward either in the permanent re- 
moval of the cholera from our shores, 
or in the comparative harmlessness 
of its next visitation. But if we per- 
sist in our health and life-destroy- 
ing negligence, then it will be un- 
reasonable to expect that the next 
epidemic of cholera will as much 
exceed in virulence that which seems 
to be now passing away, as this pes- 
tilence of 1849 has surpassed in vio- 
lence that of 1852 
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